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The Leace that passeth A Ne sg ie 4 


PHILIPPIANS iv. 7: 


a ‘The Peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall Rey your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 


_ THERE is that which passeth understanding in a// 
_ God’s personal relations to us ; but it is in our moments 
\ of blessedness, especially of absense peace, that 
the mysterious presence, the divine Causation, is 
nost strongly felt. The Peace of our spirits passeth 
understanding more than do the Sorrows of Con- . 
science, Flesh, or Heart. In the worst ills and suffer- 7 
ings that befall us we can discerr! how we are a Law | : 
unto ourselves, how they are naturally, constitution- 
é # , or circumstantially derived. We cannot feel that 
ve are a Law unto ourselves in the very least thrill 
2 of pure joy, rapture of soul, or assurance of peace, “a 
that has possession of us. It is more the living con- 
tact of God Himself, less open to our analysis, less 
‘<4 - 
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2 The Peace that passeth Understa ding. “4 
i 
the obvious and intelligible product of the conditiot 
in which we are. Even in the highest order of o 
Sorrows, those that come most directly from C om 
. such as the restlessness of our spiritual nature under 
a sense of imperfection and poverty of being 5 the 
uneasy stings of Conscience, not brooking « ae 
estate ; the knowledge that we are not what we \ 
hiended for, that we are below our calling, e 
_though no conscious sin is present to us; or in © 
_\ deepest anguish of Bereavement, which is not sorroy 
: : _ for our own desolation, nor any doubt of the bless gal 
\ 20m ness of those who now live with God, but the 1 in 
» appeasable sense of lost opportunity, of a Life of th 
, ‘Heart gone from Earth without having been fully 
known, of the infinite remorse of tenderness, not 
mourning the present, but gazing wistfully on a 
vanished Past from which the richest essence waa 
not drawn whilst yet it was with us ;—even in griefs 
like these, which touch the infinite side of our natut 
we can understand the inner sources. But of what Fe ‘ey 
that is of a high order, can we penetrate ‘to the s 
7 or tell how it comes, of what it is Comte 
refer it to the human conditions or surroundin ra 
sufficient to explain it? It is impossible to enu Y crate | 
the Joys that become a Man, so rich are we in the 
possibilities of Blessedness ; but take their principa 
Classes: the transfiguring touch of any dee 
emotion; the uprising of the Heart, the witness in 
the Soul, when we are in the presence of living Goe 
ness, or have it vividly presented, created in ow: 
consciousness by the silent page; the spiritua 
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The Peace that passeth Understanding. 3 


* 

influence of Nature, the mediation of Earth and Sky, 
a mediation lower but as real as that of Christ him- 
self; the Lord God mirrored in its forms and 
whispering in its sounds ; our strange restlessness at 
the Spring’s first breath as of the sap of life rising to 
new births of the spirit; the deeper meaning of 


the unknown fields of Being to which Meditation 
opens the gates; the Life of the Affections—the 
blessedness which comes most freely when least we 
seek our own; the prophecies of the Heart out of 
itself, from what it has known and tasted of Good- 
ness, human and divine; our sense of Immortality, 
most assured from the beauty of holiness, the seal of 
the imperishable on the face of our dead ;—of these, 
and such as these, what can we say but that they are, 
and that they are of God’s great Mercies; and that 
for any farther knowledge of them it is too wonderful 
 : for us,—it ishigh, and we cannot attain unto it. Our 
' Sorrows, even when most pure, reveal intelligible 
_ Sources ; but of all worthy Peace the spring is hid in 
our wondrous connections with Him in whom our life 
is in the deep places of our nature where only His 
Spirit is in contact with our being. 

There is of course a vast amount of Peace which 
does not pass our understanding, the circumstance and 
the condition of which we can fully describe; and 
they who are satisfied with this, will see no mystery 
in human Blessedness. The Appetites that are here 
am ply provided for need not lead our thoughts to 
occult Causes, nor to unknown fields of being. 
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-Autumn’s look and promise under the glory of decay ; - 
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4 The Peace that passeth Understa: din r, 
Theirs is the peace of St. Paul’s natural man, n¢ 
necessarily a carnal man—there is no occasion t 
descend so low—but of every part of the man except 
the spiritual man; of the intellectual man, who ci ci Pi 
live in the iat intimate connections with — _thi 
mysterious Universe, and occupy himself with all it 
secrets. and all its grandeur, and by some str a 
blindness or security, not discern that the Seen a 
symbol of the Unseen, nor feel the awful depths « 
which he is floating for a moment an entranced s 
tator; of warm-hearted men, whose dearest pro 
Life is in human Love, but with whom, through some 
fatality of constitution, or of unreflecting shia fie 
daily hunger of the Heart never divinely fortifies the 
Heart, nor opens the eyes of the Spirit. Yes, it cannot 
be denied, there ave men of great intellects, of r oa 
hearts, whose pursuits are all high, whose affecti 
are all pure, who yet, in their loftier and larger sp 
have no surer Peace than the peace of the Sd 
the lap of Nature, blessed up to the fulness of f 
with her freshness and variety, her inexhau 
wonders, her sunshine, her freedom, and her flow wi S,- 
with no desires unmet—the kind of Peace ascribed tc 
Adam in Eden before the consciousness of a divi net 
life, the conflict with a higher Will, arose within hin 
and broke for ever the unspiritual dream. ‘ 
Yet any measure of inward insight must, it wou! 
seem, disclose how unsatisfying all that Peace 
which does not pass our Understanding, the soure 
of which we are able to unfold; ‘for the source a 
deeper than its circumstance, earthly provision ¢ 
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sentient faculty. The noblest tributaries to our 
spiritual life, intellectual. delight and human love, 
would surely not of themselves veil from the sight of 
any deep-hearted man the end that awaits them, nor 
give the feeling that a few years of high thinking and 
pure loving, under hourly liability to a Death that 
closed everything, was a life to be content with. If 
we had no spiritual life that made us partakers in 
the Life of God,tbut only Love and Intellect, yet 
Love and Intellect would surely shrink from such a 
being ; and it is difficult to understand how it is that 
men with tender and sacred Hearts, who live in con- 
verse with Truth and Beauty, with Art and Science 
ideal in their sphere, with all that is suggestive in 
affection, with all that is unlimited in refinement 
and grace and the hunger for more, are not drawn 
on by the life they have out of this outer court into 
the Holy of Holies, and do not hear. what so many 
who are vastly their inferiors in mental range, often in 
nobleness of living, are permitted to hear—the invita- 
tions of the Father of Spirits, offering Himself, His 
own perfections, to His children with an inexhaustible 
pursuit for Mind, Heart, Soul, and Strength in the 
outer and inner sphere of their calling. Yet the fact 
that this is so, without in the least diminishing our 
own faith—for as the Father hath given to us, so we 
hear and so we speak—should make us very humble ; 
for among those who it would seem cannot believe, 
there are men who are enthusiasts for Truth, who 
seek it and sacrifice everything to it more earnestly 
than. most of us seek God, whose whole life is lofty 
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and ideal, who are farther from self-sufficiency than 
anchorites, and as free from selfishness as Saints. 
However we may account for this—and we cannot 
account for it on grounds of personal merits or de- 
merits—the fact remains, that any Peace which is as a 
House upon a Rock, to which the Soul can flee as 
the Bird to its Mountain, is from the Spirit who 
bloweth where He listeth, and passeth understanding. 
Intellect, Genius, the splendours of Imagination, 
mighty as they are, and capable of serving its glory, 
belong themselves to a lower sphere of being, and 
cannot confer it. The world will not give it, and will 
not take it away. It is not born of Circumstance : 
its only relation to Circumstance is in this, that it 
appears at its height in circumstances that would 
seem fitted to destroy it. The Peace of Trust—it 
could not exist if God never veiled His face. The 
Peace of Conscience—has it not to be born anew day 
by day of fresh aspiration and penitence? Is not 
humiliation its nurse and effort its instrument ?—for 
no Habit, whatever be its height, will satisfy the ever- 
growing demands of, and for, God; and he who is 
without conflict knows it not at all. The Peace of 
Love—how else is that possible to beings who have 
sacred hearts and are crushed before the moth—who, 
because of their sacredness of Heart, cannot live the 
life of nature, enjoy while they may, and perish when 
they must? 

But while the Peace is of God, there is with Man 
a preparation of the Heart: and the conditions zm us 
most favourable to receptiveness would seem to be— — 
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that all our Zhoughts of God should be true to His 
fatherly character, and that our lives should not 
disturb the perceptions of our souls; that we know 
Him as He is, and not alienate ourselves, by lowering, 
defiling, or dishonouring the spiritual Life in us to 


which He communicates His Spirit. We are but 
_ recipients, and the vessels of our Peace are our sus- 


ceptibilities of God. To him that hath is given. In 
our best estate we are but mirrors of God, and if the 
mitror is soiled God is not seen. In proportion as 
we are pure, the promptings in us of the Holy Spirit 
are quickly felt. In proportion as we are merciful, 


- no suggestion from the Spirit of Mercy is unheard or 


discarded. In proportion as we are trustful, can God 


_ give more to Faith than He ever takes from Sight. 
Light in the face of the Heavenly Father with whom 


we have to do, and that faithfulness to the light we 
have which enables the Father of Light to give us 
more light,—these are the two aptitudes, the two factors, 
of the spiritual growth and Blessedness of Man. 

And these conditions of the Peace of God are not 
always found together: for though it is true that we 
never fully know Him until we love Him, and that 
we never fully love Him until we do His Will, yet 
there are ways of misconceiving God, of evilly, errone- 
ously—I do not mean sinfully—contemplating His 
character, His methods, and His purposes, that make 
sad the hearts of the righteous; and as an unfaithful 
life will take the fellowship of His peace from a soul 
that thinks of Him most exaltedly, an uzjus¢ thought 
of Him,a Belief about Him that is below His real 
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goodness and glory, will disturb the Blessedness of 
the most devoted .Service. I do not like to name ~* 
Examples—one shrinks from the irreverence of speak- 
ing of, or appearing to judge, the inward life of those 
who become known to us only by Eminence of some 
kind—but there are conspicuous Cases of what ina 
measure belongs to all of us, of Light without Faith- 
fulness, of a marvellous power of seeing God with no 
power and with no Will; I do not mean with no desire, 
but with no Wz7// to be conformed to Him. This 
can give no Peace: rather is it the exposure of a soul 
to the full eye of the Judge, looking with a sadness 
and severity it could not wear if in our ignorance we 
had a cloak for Sin. To £xow that God is Love, and 
not rest upon Him; to know that the Hand is God’s, 
and not be willing to take the cup it offers; to know 
that the Voice is God’s, and not rise up and obey it; 
to know that the Man is our Brother, and not help 
him from perishing ; to be absolutely clear in spiritual 
vision, and abject and effortless in Will, this is possi- 
ble; and perhaps no condition on Earth is farther 
removed from the felt Peace of God, for it seems to 
approach the condition in which He does most for 
us, and we do least for Him. 

Neither, on the other hand, will an incessant 
activity of the struggling Will, an incessant offering 
of Good Works to express the debt we owe Him, 
give us the peace of knowing Him, if with the eyes 
of our souls we never see the Lord God, except in 
a character that is not His and that is unworthy 
of Him. And this, too, is possible. There are those 
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ae 
who in religious constancy, through energy of Will, 
put to shame many who: far surpass them in justness 
_ of spiritual vision, and yet are themselves the blindest 
interpreters of God’s Love, who believe that God our 
_ Father cannot in His own person make Righteousness 
and Mercy to 4iss,—who, in the sufferings of Life, 
and in the appointment of Death, though it was the 
culture by which He perfected His own Son, can see 
only the awful shadow of the Fudge, the stings of 
| -unconquered Sin, the witness of a Holy God against 
a World lying in wickedness. 

4 “The Peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 

- shall keep your Hearts and Minds ‘through Guase 
~ Jesus,” that is, with the temper and method of our 
lives identified with his, hid with his in God. The 
expression, through or zz Christ Jesus, implies that 
the garment of Peace will fit no spirit but his—that | 
- we must get more and more within the vesture of 
feelings, of personal relations, of filial and fraternal 
affections that united him to God and man. The 
_ knowledge of God that made it impossible to Christ 
to use any Name but that of Father; his Sense, at 
every point of the perishable surface of his life, that 
God was at its centre ; the Obedience of his Love and 
of his Faith, these are the Elements of perfect Peace. 
In which of these is it that we are wanting? Is it 
that we really do not know that God is holy Love? 
Or is it that we will not rise to meet the purpose of 
His Spirit in all those times when our natural 
Humanity is tempted, suffering, afflicted, and de- 
pressed? Is it that we are thrown out of harmony 
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with Him, because in the midst of so much Sin and 
Misery we do not use the opportunities He gives us 
of doing the Works of our Father, and so do not 
permit Him to bless us as He would? Certain it is, 
that the first lesson in spiritual Life a Man has to 
learn is this, that the possessions that are most worthy 
to be dear to us are yet dear to us, under their present 
forms, not solely_for what they ave, but still more for 
what they mean, for what they express of God's 
intentions : and until we have learned this, the affec- 
tions and the possessions that we cherish most, and 
that are most worthy to be cherished, are just the 
points where we are most open to be wounded every 
day through frailty and mortality ; and beyond this, 
and worse than this, have in themselves no promise 
of perfection. Men of noble hearts who value Life 
for human Goodness and for human Love, but who 
do not feel that God is at the centre of their being, 
in the times even of their best emotions, of their 
purest joys, and in the very measure of their noble- 
ness, are liable to a rush of sadness that threatens 
reason, so cruel seems the disproportion between their 
nature and its fate. And if there mingles with the 
sadness a feeling of resentful rebellion, of wrong 
endured, -what is that but a witness to some latent 
root of Faith deep-planted in their Hearts, that they 
are in the hands not of Fate, but of a Personal Power 
whom they do not know and trust—but yet arraign ? 
And so this Peace of God, passing understanding, is 
as necessary to any real enjoyment of our Blessings, 
in the day of their intensest life, as it is necessary for 
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our consolation in the day that from our earthly 
sight we lose them all. Religious Faith is ever the 
inner spirit of the most tranquil moments of posses- 
sion: it is it that transfigures mortality, and makes 
__us feel that it is good for us to be here: it is it that sees 
the promise of perfection in the dear familiar good- 


ness, of eternal constancy in the daily fidelity and 


love, which are as ordinary things to common eyes, 
but full of infinite meaning to a Heart that knows 
how to value them, and that adds the faithfulness of 
God to their significance. 

And according to the measure.in which the Affec- 
tions have had their earthly life rooted and hidden 
in God, do they readily adapt themselves to the 


great vicissitude, and open rapidly to a new Life of 





_ faith. I speak of what comes to us in Bereavement, 
through no effort of our Will, but by the Act of the 
Spirit in whom we live. There are times of utter in- 
action in Sorrow, when we can do nothing but vecezve 
the impressions that come, when all struggle ceases, 
all call to effort is over, and we are left alone with 
God and the Past. We can do nothing now to affect 
the final peace of the Affections. The time for that is 
gone. Retribution, in the form of the spiritual reali- 
ties as they imprint themselves upon us, is alone with 
us. Our Hearts, like naked mirrors, are held up to 
Heaven to reflect the images of Truth, from relations 
all unalterable now. We are quite passive in those 
moments, receiving what is sent ; but God is intensely 
active in us. In that pause of being, when the course 
of ordinary thought stands still, His Spirit takes the 
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place of ours and works our Life; and blessed are 
those to whom it is then given to know an inexplic- 
able Peace, in the existence of which at such a time 
they could not have believed—to whom the awful 
silence is tranquil and holy as with a divine Presence, 
and no Solitude is felt, for the Heart, led by a Love 
no longer earthly, has followed into Heaven. All life 
and its faithfulness is a preparation for that great ex- 
perience ; and the air of eternal quiet breathing over 
the Heart of desolation is surely the Peace hess God 
that passeth understanding. 

But this Calm from the Spirit who bloweth where 
He listeth is not our final rest ; it is itself another 
invitation to new life and higher Peace, for God never 
long permits us to remain in the Past, or suspends us 
from our calling of ever new co-operation with Himself, 


in whatever altered conditions of our being. Nochange. 


of circumstances changes this; it only changes the 
Work given us todo. In whatever wreck has fallen 
upon us, be it of Health, be it of Wealth, be it of 
dear spiritual companionship, or, worse than all, be 
it from our own weakness and unworthiness,—the 
outward forms of our Duties may all be changed—the 
Service that is possible to a man in pain and sickness, 
to a man in poverty and low estate, to a man in soli- 
tude and bereavement, to a man in penitential self- 
knowledge, is now what God requires. The Duties 
may be severer in themselves, and with less of human 
solace; but the demand of God never intermits that 
in Love and the Works of Love our life, out of its 
existing materials, should be to Him the richest 
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tribute we can raise; for in reality it is He who is 
offering to us more of His own Peace in the opportu- 
nities of Faith, opportunities of so bearing and so 
doing His Will under trial, within the limits He 
appoints, as to enter not indeed into new Happiness, 
but, far beyond what we call happiness, into new 
Blessedness of Spirit. The Beatitudes of Christ are 
not at all in the language by which we would describe 
what we call Happiness, but they are the conditions 
of perfect Peace. And if we will aim so high—for it 
is ever our Mark that determines what we reach—if, 
knowing that only for a little time can we live upon 
the Past, that only in some sacred pause of being will 
God bless us without the active co-operation of all 
that still is ours of flesh and heart and mind; if tothe 
initial peace of submission and of love we strive to 
bring also something of the creative spirit of God our 
Father working in us, to mould as soon as possible a 
new symmetry and order out of the wreck His hand 
has made of the dear conditions of our life, we shall 
learn how little His service and His peace depend 
upon what men call Circumstance ; how it was neces- 
sary for a Saviour of Men to be their Fellow-sufferer, 
passing ever into the closer fellowship of God out of 
a straiter lot, a severer or a lonelier life. 

And call to mind how great a Thing it is we are 
aspiring to, when we venture to speak of God’s 
Peace in any connection with ourselves, for we know 
that we are asking for what God cannot give to the 
selfish, to the worldly, to the effortless, the unfaithful, 
the slow of Heart, or blind of Spirit. .We are not 
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asking for what God could give without our co-opera- 
tion—for happiness, for pleasures, for quiet days and 
nights, for exemption from pain and trouble, and 
mortal weariness and the burden of great cares. We 
are asking for courage, for fortitude, for self-forgetful- 
ness, for the heart of Christ, for the fellowship of God, 
and to be worthy to suffer for their sakes. We are 
not asking to be saved from the Cross, but to have it 
laid upon us and to bear it well. We are asking for 
Souls to which God can come and make His abode 
with them, and we know that great Hopes cannot be 
given to mean, unenterprizing men, nor foretastes of 
Heaven to the earthly, the sensual, the uncharitable, 
the unforgiving, nor the strength of the Lord to those 
who do not strive upon His side. 

In the passage of the Text, St. Paul states with 
equal depth and beauty the conditions in us for a 
participation in God’s Peace. They are these: the 
Trust that is natural to a Heart warmed by grateful 
memories of His former Goodness; the energy of 
Prayer to meet the present occasions in which, if we 
will permit Him, He is desiring to raise and bless us 
more ; and, mark it well, a familiar delight and con- 
verse, a habit of intercourse, with whatever in this 
World is touched by the charm of Greatness, Good- 
ness, and the Grace of Heaven. “Be careful for 
nothing ; but in every thing by prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God. And the Peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your Hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus. And, whatsoever things 
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are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report ; if there be any Virtue, if there be any Praise, 
take account of these Things, and the God of Peace 
shall be with you.” 





II. 
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ISAIAH XxXxviii. I: 


** Set thine House in order: for thou shalt die, and not live.” 


THE earthly portion of our immortal life must 
have some functions to discharge in the formation of 
Character, that will not equally belong to the heavenly 
periods. This is necessary truth to one who reflects 
on the unwasteful economy of God. In the material 
husbandry there is its own work for each season, 
which cannot be taken out of order, nor intermixed. 
And in the spiritual husbandry, from infancy to the 
allotted term, we cannot drop, or anticipate, or linger 
too long upon a stage, without injury to something 
that ought to have come in its time, and to have 
flavoured the quality of all that comes after. We 
must go through all our natural seasons, if we are to be 
ripe at last. No one should wish to see the charac- 
teristics of one period of life appear prematurely in 
another, for they can be anticipated only in an un- 
healthy form, and at their natural time will want 
something of the full mellowness of normal growth. 
A sweet, unburdened childhood ; an active, discip- 
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lined boyhood ; a studious, or enterprising youth, or 


both united; a laborious and responsible manhood, 
_ full of high trusts, with objects and exercise for affec- 


tion and for faculty,—in orderly succession, with 


_ nothing lost by the way, all the lower stages carrying 


their contributions into all the higher, are necessary 
to the perfection of old Age, whose attribute is ripe 


_ Wisdom, largeness of Nature, when white hairs emblem 
the full light in which all the colours of Experience 


blend. 
And if this is so, can we look on to the celestial 


‘spaces of our life and suppose that the earthly space 


has no peculiar contribution of its own, no seasonal 
function in the natural history of souls, which, if lost, 
must in some sense be lost for ever? Can we sup- 
pose that God placed immortal beings under our con- 
ditions of mortality, with all these screens and veils 
on spiritual sense and faculty, with all that is most 
noble and blessed in us living upon trust, growing 
out of a root of faith and hope, unless there was 
something that made this necessary to our final 
ripening, something to be drawn forth, or infused into 
us, by this first season of our Father’s husbandry, be- 
longing to the essences of our imperishable life. And 


again, if this be so, can anything be more prepos- 


terous than an attempt to skip these earthly stages, 


or any part of them, to omit the present season in 


the tillage and culture of our nature, to fix our eyes 

only on the celestial spaces at which we are not yet 

arrived,—to transfer ourselves to conditions in which, 

as yet, our responsibilities, our duties, do not lie,—to 
II, C 
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draw our life from a soil not yet given to our - ak cas: 
It is most true that only as leading up to, and pass- 
ing into, that celestial future, can we unde: stat as 
aright the meanest moment of the present ; that onl 
from the highest elevation accessible to us can we 
see this life as it is; but this is a reason not for neg- 
lecting, but for diligently observing, the uses of the 
time, as the husbandman while he lives in hope neve! 
works out of season, and just because of the visioned 
harvest is, whilst it lasts, exclusively devoted to the 
labours of the seed-time. Everything in our human 
life points heavenwards, but we must stand where we 
are, and from the things that we experience, given t 
our love and care, draw the heavenly foretastes, : 
clearly they belong not to the spiritual realm | of 
Duty, but only to the unreal realm of Dreams. 
What the whole of the peculiar contribution of 
this world may be to the ultimate ripening of ow 
nature, the uses of the earthly seasons having no lik 
times in Heaven, it may be impossible to determine | 
but there are certain elements of character, as belong: 
ing to a mortal—a needy and a veiled condition, ir oi 
which we see as through a glass, darkly, liable to al 
kinds of suffering and mistake, as contrasted with a 
coming condition of open vision freed from physical 
illusions, which may afford indications of the frame 
of temper and disposition with which it may be the 

_ appointed service of this world to impregnate ov 
souls. I conceive that we set our earthly How 
in order, only when, available for every present us 
that God would have it serve, the instrument and 
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the shelter of our fitting work, protecting, cherish- 
ing, adorning, perfecting whatever here is dear, it is 
also as the observatory from which we see the 
heavens and read the celestial signs; and that if we 
fill it with angel guests and with orderly tasks, we 
need not trouble ourselves about the evil spirits which 
come to houses that are empty, swept and garnished 
to receive them. 

I may indicate a few of the special products and 
ministering spirits of our earthly house, frames of 
Christian temper, of which it is possible that this 
world is the seed-plot, the natural opportunities for 
which may not, in like fashion, occur again. And, 
- first, with regard to that whole frame of spirit, pre- 
eminently Christian, which is produced by a suffering, 
afflicted, blind, imperfect condition of ourselves and 
of our fellow creatures, which takes the various forms 
of endurance, faith, compassion, sympathy, self-sacri- 
fice, readiness to help. A man in whom this kind of 
spiritual fruit is not setting and ripening is clearly 
losing the uses of the earth. What can this World 
teach him, if it does not teach him this? Its sea- 
sonal function is not discharged in him; and his house 
cannot be in order. It must be full of wants that are 
neglected, of opportunities that are not met as they 
arise, of unheard appeals which, mute or spoken, can- 
not be resisted without accumulating against him— 
accumulating, too, the load of inhumanity within him. 
It is not necessary to pursue this line of thought, 
which would open out to any extent. Could any 
man wish this form of the mind of Christ to be absent 
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from his own Character? Yet it may be, that no like 
appeal will ever be made to it, that, if he has wilfully 
hardened himself against the seasonal want and invi- 
tation, a peculiar fragrance and flavour may be lost, 
and though the future disposition be in him, it cannot 
have a like exercise and a like test. At least, the 
common ideas of Heaven exclude the conditions of 
human nature which appeal to sympathy in the suf- 
ferings and necessities of Earth ; and even the pro- 
phetic anticipation is of no pain, no sorrow, all tears 
wiped from all eyes for ever. But how could there 
be this infinite beatitude, if from a state in which we 
begin to aspire after perfection we are to have the 
retrospect of a neglected seed-time, of an unsuscep- 
tible soul in its day of opportunity? Every man 
who meets the want of the time, though only with 
the disciple’s cup of cold water, who bears patiently 
with infirmities, who thinks for the thoughtless, who 
brings help to the helpless, whose love does not fail, 
though all it has to feed it is the great need for it, 
the occasions for its exercise, the sacrifices it requires, 
is casting his bread upon the waters, as seed-corn 
for a harvest that can in no other way be had. Then, 
let us set our house in order in the directions which 
God and Nature now give us: the heavenly mansions 
will have calls and fitnesses of their own. 

The same kind of difference between this world 
and the next may make the earthly season of our 
life the fitting birth-time for another Element of 
“The Mind of Christ,” our failure in which, when it 
was here appealed to, may touch the blessedness of 
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Heaven with a sense of wondering and sorrowful 
reproach. It may be here only that God veils His 
face; here only that tendencies full of blessed pro- 
mise are suddenly broken off, or pass into death or 
darkness ; here only that seeds of joy are buried or 
checked ; here only that the Father gives indications 


both of His power and of His will to make the 


intense blessedness of His Children, and then drops 
the cloud of circumstance on the opening scene; here 
only that faith may have to overcome the world, and 
childlike trust have opportunity of bearing witness 
that the inward sign, the inward whisper, are enough 
to give patient waiting, and unbounded hope in God. 
I do not mean that faith in God can be superseded, 


but that hereafter the Evidence may be so ample, we 


may so live in the light of His goodness, so come to 
understand whatever has been trying or mysterious 
here, that no matter of experience could be more 
certain to us than that the hopes of the pure heart 
are the invitations and promises of its Inspirer 
already accomplished in the eternal Will. Even in 
this world matters of faith pass into matters of cer- 
tainty, so that we forget the grounds on which our 
expectation rests. Both moral and physical expec- 
tation arise out of experience with as much confi- 
dence as if it was a matter of logical necessity, 
whereas we have no grounds of certainty that any 
experience of good in the past will not be disap- 
pointed in the future, except in the faith that God’s 
love will not change nor fail. We have no ground 
for reposing tranquilly on any past experience as 
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a promise of perpetual blessing, except the ground 
of religious trust. There is no logical necessity that 
the sun should rise to-morrow. The physical neces- 
sity belongs to the supposition that things remain as 
they are; but that must depend on the Almighty’s 
will. “ Thy word, O God, is settled in the heavens: 
Thy faithfulness is to all generations: Thou hast estab- 
lished the earth, and it abideth: they continue this 
day according to Thine ordinances: for all are Thy 
Servants.” The faithfulness of God to every promise 
in His works is a pledge of His faithfulness to His 
every word of promise whispered to the soul, to every 
gleam of heavenly purpose that He causes to strike 
brightly upon us, however soon it may be engulfed 
in night and darkness. Every glimpse into the ever- 
lasting brightness, though the door is closed at once, 
is an appeal to faith, and marks the earth as the 
season for acquiring that trusting frame and attitude 
of soul, without which a seraph’s open vision may 
want some element of filial fulness. When God shall 
unveil His face, and remove the screens of discipline, 
and all uncertainty shall have for ever disappeared, 
one shadow may remain which Heaven itself cannot 
then shine away, the remembrance of our past Dis- 
trust, that we doubted Him in the time that He 
appealed to the hearts of His children to confide in 
Him and walk in faith when for the moment the 
appearances were against Him, darkness beneath His 
feet, and the cloud before the Throne. 

And our House may be disordéred by failure of 
faith in man, as well as by unfilial distrust of God. 
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Now may be the time for testing all kinds of generous 
confidences, human or divine. As the love of God 
may for a time be veiled, so may the honour or the 
friendship of a Man, and that veil may bring no 
discredit to him, but a deep discredit to us, if we 
have not eyes to see through it, or confiding gene- 
rosity to wait trustfully until it is lifted off. Neither 
man nor God claim our confidence without, or against, 
reason for trust ; but the admission of suspicion, even 
in circumstances otherwise open to suspicion, after 
grounds for faith were once laid, may be fearful dis- 
closure of what the knowledge of ourselves makes us 
capable of believing. Discernment of spirits is one of 
the highest attributes of pure natures, nor could there 
be more certain evidence of inward impurity, that the 
glass of our own soul was clouded, than that we are 
apt to receive impressions of wrong where no wrong 
is. A philosopher* once remarked that the neces- 
_ sity for analytic chemistry might be regarded as 
arising from the imperfection of human eyesight ; that 
it is possible to conceive a vision so acute that all the 
elements really present should be sensibly apparent. 
It is certainly possible to conceive a spiritual vision 
so pure that no element of good in a man could 
hide itself from us, and that we should be absolutely 
incapable of suspecting an element of evil where no 
evil is. And, again, all the common ideas of Heaven 
forbid us to suppose that this kind of appeal to con- 
fiding trust will be needed there, that ¢here the soul 
of honour and love can be so hidden and veiled by 


* Dr. Thomas Brown. 
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circumstance, that only honour and love can find 
them, and hold fast faith in them. There, we are 
told, we shall see face to face. Then is there not a 
seasonal spiritual function in this life of earth, if it 
thus throws both man and God on the pure faiths 
and instincts of the soul in a way that may not occur 
again? To the pure all things are pure: our House 
is not in order if this spiritual lamp of Trust, which 
our earthly life both needs and feeds, is not its central 
Light. 

There is another spiritual fitness which may only 
have earthly opportunity. There are susceptibilities 
in the same man so different that they might seem to 
belong to two natures; and there is an aptitude, more 
or less acquired by use, to elicit in our fellows the 
evil or the angel nature. Even Christ felt the touch 
of an evil power in unspiritual man, as though it 
might dim the divine instincts of the soul. “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan, thou savourest not of God.” 
Now that is a peculiarity of condition that, on both 
sides of it, may disappear from the heavenly state. It 
may be here only that we shall be under temptation 
to awaken in another thoughts and passions that had 
better sleep,—to cloud, defile, or obstruct the happier 
nature by sting, or taunt, or evil provocation. And 
it may be here alone that the desire to speak to what 
is good and noble in another, and to abstain from 
casting wicked fire, may distinguish any one. That 
must be the universal disposition of Heaven. The 
satanic desire to touch dormant evil, to awaken dor- 
mant pain, cannot exist there. I do not mean that 
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Heaven will not be a place for the formation of 
character; but that the present conditions may dis- 
appear from the new heavens and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness ; that all special con- 
ditions have a fruitage and flavour of their own ; that 
only where it was peculiarly needed, and peculiarly 


tempted, can the spirit which would sweeten and 


purify human hearts be a distinction, and its posses- 
sion here give privilege of entrance without shame 
and remorse on the universal goodwill of Heaven. 
Then, no man’s earthly House is in order, in which 
any unhappy tendency is needlessly provoked, or any 
angel spirit unsolicited. 

Again, it is impossible for us to know how 
much even of the natural aspects of this world may 
be only seasonal, and never occur again. There may 
be other adaptations of external nature to other 
growths of soul. God may not repeat the great 
discourse of His Works, as now we read it. Other 
heavens may open around us, and in a land where 
there is said to be no night and no sea Nature 
must have other teachings, other solicitings than 
those we know here. Yet, who can doubt that there 
is awisdom and a spirit ever seeking us, ever breath- 
ing itself towards us, from the nature that is now 
around us—from morning and evening, from sunrise 
and sunset, from cloud and shadow, from lake and 
mountain, from’ tree and flower, from form and colour, 
from light and darkness, and the worlds that dark- 
ness reveals, which make the spiritual appeal that in 
this our earthly stage we need and are fitted to take 
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in, and which if we miss through hardness, negli- 
gence, carnal self-absorption, low insensibility, from 
the idle or the sordid thought that God does not 
speak to His children through His Works, we must 
suffer a special, it may be an irreparable, loss, for no 
one believes that these things must return again as 
here they are. And the Lesson of all is this, that 
we love, trust, and study every aspect of the life that 
is now around us; that we confide, and diligently 
abide our time, in the school in which the Father 
has placed us; that we draw from it its natural 
spirit, and meet it with the response and receptive- 
ness it demands, assured that it is the fittest training 
for us; that we shall best set our earthly house in 
order by no contempt of it, but by contentment with 
it, by deep delight in it, by earnest understanding of 
it, by hospitality to every guest and influence God 
sends into it; and, above all, by faithfulness under 
its changing conditions to the creative work of our 
souls, in building up the best that is possible to us 
out of the materials given to us, or left for us from 
the wrecks of time. 

For, if our House is set in order for life, it is set 
in order for death. Death is but the passage from 
life to higher life, and the only readiness for advance- 
ment in our Father’s service is, that when our Lord 
cometh He find us faithful in the Work given us to 
do. We may trust our God to arrange the stages of 
our progress; in assigning us our place here He 
knows the employments and the exercises that will 
best fit us for entering with full faculty and delight 
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on the higher posts of His service; and it is not 
piety, but presumption, or impatience, or poverty of 
sympathy, that would transfer our interest from 
where we are to some visioned sphere were we are 
not. It cannot be the fulness of spiritual life, but 
the feebleness of it, that finds our appointed service 


not enough for our affections, our efforts, or our 


rewards. 

Yet the break that Death makes in all present 
relations does introduce special necessities, requiring 
preparations and arrangements for leaving our post 
suddenly, without warning, that would not be needed 
if our progress was one of continuous earthly develop- 
ment, and we were to live on here for ever. When 
we are called away, our earthly concerns must lie as 
the call finds them; our hand never touches them 
again. That might be of no significance to those 
who pass onwards, did it not affect survivors ; but in 
affecting them it becomes a test of our preparation 
for the great change. “He that loveth not -his 
Brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?” He that is careless of 
what confusion and desolation he leaves behind him 
on Earth, how can he be in the temper of Heaven ? 
Thoughtfulness for survivors is therefore one of the 
touchstones of fitness to die, of the preparations being 
made, of the House being in order. Our “ House” 
embraces those who are beyond ourselves, and yet 
are part of ourselves. Have we made the earthly 
house sign, type, prophecy of the heavenly home ? 
Have we lived in the faith, and is it dear to us to die 
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in the faith, that those who are nearest to us, those 
of our house, are to stand by our side for ever? Is 
our family life a state of order for death and for 
immortality, so that if we vanished from our place 
to-night, we should leave for the morrow no tangled 
circumstance which only we could put in order, no 
unspoken word that needed to be spoken, no ery of 
agony out of any heart for one hour more of Earth 
to set things right for ever? 

It is not that any work or interest of Earth is to 
grow pale, and look insignificant, in our anticipations 
of Death and Heaven. On the contrary, we have no 
heavenly life in us, nor fitness for it, unless it gives 
meaning, richness, glory, and the joy of promise to 
the Earth. Only through our connections with the 
eternal, can we value aright the fleeting moments of 
this world. “Set thine house in order: for thou 
shalt die and not live.” The sentence is gone out, 
irreversible, incommutable ; nothing is uncertain but 
the time; we are only reprieved from moment to 
moment, from day to day. But, if to live is to be 
under the culture of God for higher life, and to die 
is to gain that life, then we would spend the time of 
our preparation not as in a condemned cell, but as in 
the ante-chamber of the eternal Home, as within 
sight of the glad and awful brightness, within hearing 
of the sweet and solemn music,— if not in full fruition, 
yet in faith, hope, and loving expectation, not without 
a vision of angel faces,—in righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Spirit, as those who have ex- 
perienced something of what it is to have the Father 
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and the Son abiding with them, to whom eternal life, 
not altogether unknown, already planted, and rooted, 
and bearing fruit, has only to be transfigured in the 
beatific Presence, when the earthly tent-house of 
these pilgrim days shall be exchanged for the build- 
ing of God, the house not made with hands, eternal in 
the Heavens. 
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PHILIPPIANS iv. 13: 


**T can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.” 


IF a man wills to do God’s will he partakes of 
the strength of Christ ; he is as the Vine that is rooted 
in the Father, and the sap of the divine life rises in him. 
The desires of the heart, the insights of the mind, the 
inspirations of the soul, become realities of character, 
constituents of an everlasting growth, when they 
culminate in a holy will. Until this, the end for 
which they were given, has been reached, our spiritual 
faculties are but elements “ to convict us of sin, and of 
judgment.” Intellect may legislate, imagination gaze, 
conscience rebuke, desire grow sick with longing, and 
yet “all things” remain as they were, because in the 
inaction of the personal power there is no executive. 

Physical Science, whatever possibilities it discerns, 
can accomplish nothing without a working power 
adequately applied ; and Moral Science may demon- 
strate what might be, what ought to he, yet contribute 
nothing to the dynamics of a perfect life. And a 
great lesson is brought home to us by observing how 
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physical science passes from theory to achievement. 
The discovery of what is possible may long precede 
the fact of its accomplishment. There is higher 
science than art has yet reduced to use; and there is 
higher Morality, as in the Sermon on the Mount, than 
men have yet reduced to practice. In each case the 
instruments are wanting, to execute theoretic possi- 

_ bilities, to exemplify spiritual laws. Man has been 
defined as a being who has to make his own tools. 
What we call our material civilization is from im- 
proved instruments. Centuries ago men foresaw the 
wonders of modern art. By supplying the adequate 
instruments it has transferred the previsions of theory 
to the daily miracles of experience. 

And in the spiritual kingdom it is still by the 
‘power and the fineness of the instrument that the 
possibilities of God, the commandments in the heart, 
the faiths of the soul, the standards in the conscience, 

_ the visions and prophecies of the spirit, are transferred 
from the thoughts to the life, and become realities of 
Character. Every Christian man believes that the 
life of Christ, the goodness of Christ, is attainable, 
though only Christ has attained it. The human possi- 
bility has no impassable limit, but it has at each 
moment an actual limit in the purity of our hearts, in 
the composition of our will; and what is possible to 
man will not be possible to ws so long as our spiritual 
executive is the same imperfect instrument and motive 
power that has brought us no further on our Christian 
way than where we now stand. It is manifestly true 
that the qualities of Christ are precisely those which 
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man requires to adapt him to his present place and 
develop his eternal growth, and therefore that we could 
do all things in him that strengtheneth us, if we had 
the mind of Christ, living to and from God speaking 
in us as he lived to and from God speaking in him ; 
but this will not be possible so long as we gaze upon 
him with only the pictorial faith, the outward eye 
which has its object at the dim distance of eighteen 
centuries, and instead of the image after which we 
were made formed within us, contemplates him as an 
aérial meteor of a world not ours, without roots in 
our humanity. The things that are impossible to man 
are possible to God: the things that are impossible to 
man without God.are not only possible but natural to 
man when he co-operates with God working in him. 
You may gaze for ever on an example set before you,, 
on a goodness which, if gained, would be the kingdom 
of heaven within you, and yet be nothing but a gazer, 
because your will is too feeble in resolve, your soul 
too untrue in impulse and in love to aim at and 
execute the work proposed. It is as vain to expect a 
common life from all orders of spirits, as to expect a 
common performance from all orders of instruments ; 
our inward nature, our personal being must become the 
seat of anew power before the aims and lessons of 
Christianity can be brought down, from the region of 
conception, to the business and the bosoms of men. 
It is fully understood how one man can accomplish 
apparently with ease what to another at the utmost 
tension of his existing capabilities is impossible ; and 
in the case of the same man at different times, how he 
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may be so inspired, so full of strong desire, so braced 
and high-hearted, so set’ upon the execution of a 
purpose, or so languid and dispirited, as in effect to 
be two persons, at one moment equal to trample upon 
difficulties which at a less holy or resolute moment 
trample upon him. And it is not the amount of 


anxiety you bring to a work that carries you success- 
- fully through it ; it is the power you bring to it ; and 


if the instrument is inadequate, no anxiety will avail, 
except so far as it contributes to raisethe power. But 
in spiritual things ze are both instruments and agents ; 
we work with our souls, and to achieve higher or 
severer work, our soul, our personal power, must be 
recast, making what before was impossible to become 
possible through new indwellings of God. No man 
can do the works of Christ unless Christ be in him. If 
a man has not the spirit of Christ he is none of 
his: whilst his temper is vindictive he cannot forgive 
and love his enemy; whilst his heart is worldly he 
cannot love and serve God without reserve. It is 
vain to set a high standard before us, unless there is 
an adequate loving and moving power within us. 
And this may account for the despondency, or 


resentment, that sinks or chafes many a heart when 


a wider vision of our higher life, and the great example 
of Christ, are pressed home upon it. It is conscious 
of increased demand without increased power or will 
to meet the demand. We become at enmity with 
truth which we cannot deny, and will not appropriate. 
With a mingled feeling of despair and injury the 


Spirit stiffens and resents, as though a hard task- 
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master was continually increasing work without i 
creasing faculty. And it were indeed a vain exp - 3 , 
tion to be uplifting for ever the standard of the cross 
of Christ, requiring the same spirit that had beer 
unequal to a lower to rise to a loftier goodness. It is. 
discouraging to be made to see with our minds, with 
our reasonable conscience, that our responsibilities 
are gathering, the way of a true life ascending, whi t 
ourselves remain the same, with not one fresh imp se 
of love, or hope, or faith. It is inevitable that — 
thus placed, under sense of a grander life, wits 10° 
new force to live that life, must become an idealist, a 
spiritual voluptuary, or sink into a reproachful de 
spondency, or take refuge in a determined distaste fi 
the contemplation of Christian obligation, of the an 
fection proper and possible to man. Conscious that 
in his existing state of soul and habit to profess to 
exemplify Christian standards would be a dream or 
an insincerity, a man who hates pretension is tem sted 
to pronounce as absolutely visionary what is vision ary 
to him, and in open scorn to take the lower place as 
the only real place, with a spiritual pride of his o : 
which, because of its plain honesty, is not unpromising 
This is, in part, the explanation of whence it i 
that Christianity has been ineffectual to rear in the 
general conscience its own standard. Christian ife 
is growth from a seed, but in our ambitious way v 
have thought more of the great tree, with its top 
reaching unto heaven and the birds singing in Fe 
branches, than of the inward power that rears th 
stately grace. We have so perverted the parable 
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we make more of the visible grandeur than of the 
invisible vitality. In eagerness for results we have 


~ overlooked the hidden life, and lost our Lord’s lesson. 


Christian obligations have been pressed, when it 
would have been better to present Christ himself. 
Even under the Gospel, the Law has been preached 


7 and trusted rather than the spirit. Mistaking the 
_ Master’s directions we make dry and hard demands 


for fruit, without supplying the tree with the waters 


of life. Unspiritual moralists are always reiterating 


their sterile cry for facts, and always distrusting, or 
failing to feed, the only source from which results can 
come with ever fresh grace and power. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life. It is altogether true that 


“by their fruits ye shall know them.” But it is 


equally true, and on the same authority, that you 
cannot gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles 
—that only from a great heart great deeds can come. 
It is not the fruit that makes the tree, but the tree 
that makes the fruit. Men have set forth Christ as 
though he taught by commandments, another Moses 


enforcing a better law, a more enlightened Master 


in the same school and with the same discipline. But © 
the method of his spiritual teaching is what is peculiar 
to Christ. He spoke seldom of an outward kingdom 
of heaven, of observable results, but continually of 
the seeds, the roots, the springs, the living relations 
with God that cannot fail to produce them. The 
Law came by Moses ; grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ. Duty as an outward standard repels or 


appals; living goodness attracts and subdues the 
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whole nature in the conscious delight and awe of tl ve 
desire and the power to do likewise. Too much k 
been said of the greatness of the work, too little of th 
only source from which it can proceed. We are a 
too didactic and preceptive, laying down the 
making too little account of the heart of life, t 7 
springs of holy love moved of God to all fine iss Be 
If a man is spiritually weak, failing in obvious ¢ ity ! 
our method is to press down upon him a severer 
sense of his responsibilities—that is not to raise the 
power but to increase the weight, as if by the ratio * 
act of enlarging his conception of what is requir 
from him his will and aspiration must spring to t 
same proportions. Moralists will never enable or 
be perfect men; they can lay the burdens on our 
shoulders, they cannot touch the sense of powe: 3 
whereas if the spring of life is reached we lift th 
burdens willingly, and find in ourselves a law, ae 
from God a law, which carries us to fields of la bour 
into which no mere Moralist can logically comp pelt us 
and from that law of the spirit, of self-sacrifice throug 
love, we come to know that nothing is impossible ide 
We must mark, indeed, with strictest eye he 
moral deficiencies, our shortcomings of duty toward 
God and towards man, as the dweller in the valle 
Egypt when he marks the deficient crop knows wher | 
the river of life has not come. The dweller — 
valley of Egypt can do nothing to make the 
swell, but to us in the spiritual husbandry it is give 
to touch the fountain spirit and bring the riv 
God’s grace into our souls. When Christ was askec 
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for the commandments of eternal life, he gave in the 
same breath the law andthe spirit, the weight and 
the power ; thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy mind, with all thy soul, 


_ with all thy strength, and thy neighbour as thyself: 


all deficiencies in duty are deficiencies in love. We 
look the wrong way when we look to the vastness of 


- the work, instead of to the power which makes the 


yoke easy, the burden light. We look the wrong 
way when we sigh over the heavy call “to do all 
things,” and turn from the glory of being able to do 
all things in him that strengtheneth us ; that if there 
is no limit to the possibilities of man, it is because 


there is no limit to the fellowship and help of the 
‘spirit that worketh in him. Why measure our tasks, 


and leave the power which must accept these tasks, 
the soul that is in us, unlighted by the hope, cold to 
the love, uninspired by the faith, unvisited, unawed, 
ungladdened, by the living presences which would 
make duty a task no more, but the dear service 
that is perfect freedom, as with the heart the will of 
God is done in Heaven? ‘The stature of our lives is 
the stature of our souls. We cannot have a divine 
life with a self-centred heart. No man acts beyond 
the height of his inspirations ; no spiritual man con- 
sents to act below them. What zs his Soul? What 
is its range? What is its sensibility ? What is its 
law? What aims, what standards does it place 
before him? With what divine persons does it hold 
him in communion as inspirers, standards, judges ? 
This is the one vital question. Whether we can lead 
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7 
the lives of God’s children, whether the Serme n on on 
the Mount is a call to which we will respond, or & 
respond, depends upon our having souls that are b 
tized into the faith, filled through and ehirwigatl 
the sense that God is the Father of our spirits, that 
every impulse to good is from Him, His promp fre 
and leading, not our presumption. It is not for 1 ip | 
impose a spiritual law upon ourselves, but if Goc 
lays it upon us, then it is God who is drawing us t 
Him, and pledging Himself for the result. If F 
calls, and we hearken, He will not leave imperfect 
what He has begun. He will not deny the relation 
Himself established. He who took the first step in 
making us sons and heirs, will also take the last. He 
who calls us, will justify His call; and He whe 
justifies will also glorify ; He will not desert us half- 
way upon the heights if we do not drop His hand. 
Whether we can do the works of Christ, wh Des e 
can feel that our natural life would be the filial sul 
mission and obedience, the fraternal sympathy an n¢ 
self-sacrifice of the Sermon on the Mount, depends 
upon whether we have the spirit of Christ in us. / 
well try to make a tree grow by pulling forcibly at 
its top, as urge Christian perfection upon a man whe 
at the living springs of his heart does not feel him: ee 
to be a child of God. The Sermon on the Mour po 
a hard law, it is an impossible law, except int ' 
strength of the divine relationship it assumes. 
the soul that feels the relationship, all is change 
the law becomes inspiration; its yoke our ia 
right, our inheritance of glory; and Christ’s word: 
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however slowly we may grow to them, neither 
strained nor strange, “‘ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect.” If any one amongst 
us could feel, as St. Paul felt, that Christ was Son of 
Man and Son of God, if any man’s soul was imbued 
through and through with the faith that he was so 


_ fathered and so brothered, that man could take up 


St. Paul’s words in simplicity and truth,—“ The love 
of Christ constraineth me:” “I can do all things in 
Him that strengtheneth me.” 

If any one thinks that this is refining overmuch, 
that without this movement in his soul he can serve 
all the needful purposes of life, and do his duty where 
providence has placed him, we ask, What is his life? 


What is its purpose? What are its ends? Is it to 


be a citizen of this world, or to be a citizen’ of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, to accept the soul that God has 
given us, with all its responsibilities of growth? Is it 
to have an honest and a kindly life for a time on 
earth, or is it to have, and to know that we have, an 
eternal life in God? . 

Nor for these ends have we to look beyond this life ; 
they are in our hearts to know them and do them, 
and their appointed accomplishment by us, our ac- 
complishment in them, is now on earth—not yet in 
heaven. We have only to hold our station, using its 
opportunities, accepting its sorrows as signs and wit- 


nesses of what has been, pledges and promises of 


what is to be. We are God’s building: we work 
under Him; we cannot, without spoiling it, hasten 
His work, or take its orders and directions out of the 
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Master Builder’s hands. If our appointed place, o ut 
work of life, is not as clear to the disciple as it was t O 
the Master, is it not that we do not equally wait upe n 
the inward signs, and yield ourselves to the divit 
promptings? He who looks into himself for 
germs of faculty, and observes his fellow men an 4 
their wants with a sympathizing heart, cannot le 
be in doubt about at least some things which Go d 
would have him do; and /e cannot want light and — 
leading whose soul is full of pictures from the life of — 
him who was the Way and the Truth, who answered — 
the prudential suggestions that sought to restrain 
him when God was calling him, “Are there not 
twelve hours in the day? If a man walk in the day 
he stumbleth not.” 

And we are learning to “do all things in him the 
strengtheneth us” when we exercise the mind, the 
heart, of the Son of Man within the near home cit cle 
designed to be the spiritual image of the whole Far ily. ‘5 
The Church is only a larger household of bre 
the spiritual children of one Father. And wen 1 s 
made to feel and know the divine signatures, the 
heavenly marks, on those of our own house, that we 
may be fitted to discern them everywhere. If we are 
faithful in that which is least, we shall be faithful in 
all, to the outermost circle of the alien or outcast; for 
there are no two ways of spiritually looking upon 
man. We cannot see the divine imprint in one ma: 
without looking for it, believing in it, however late: nt, 
for all men. And so Christ, though honouring them 
with his dying lips, never exaggerated the claims o 
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blood and earthly lineage. He made them universal. 
His friends were the kindred of his spirit. He who 
stretched forth his hands and said, “ Whoso doeth the 
will of my Father, the same is my mother, my brother, 
and my sister,” could not exalt an accident at the 
expense of a spiritual reality. But the home comes 
before the world or the Church, as the nursery in 
which love is trained to “think no evil,” discerning 
there as in a mirror of mankind “the heart of good- 
ness,’ how the sense of right can be strong under 
surface outbreaks of wrong, and gentleness and resent- 
ments, tenderness and jealousies, self-sacrifice and jets 
of passion, high thoughts and dishonouring habits, in- 
termingle with clearest signs that only the noblest will 
survive. No Christian man will deny that it is possible 
to grow for ever in the holy charity that is spiritual 
discernment ; and, as we have it, we have with it St. 
Paul’s power “to do all things in him that strength- 
eneth,” for it hopeth all things, beareth all things, 
believeth all things, endureth all things, and never fails. 

We “can do all things in him that strengtheneth 
us,’ when Christ is so formed within us, so lives in us, 
that as Members of his Body, which is his Church, we 
are in his personal relation to the Father, and receive 
the witness of the Spirit that we have eternal life from 
God. The flesh and the spirit, the mortal and the 
immortal, are indeed unequally yoked in our earthly 
frame ; but how else could the higher nature declare 
itself, strengthen under trial, and go on unto perfec- 
tion? How could we be assured of a living principle 
that unites us to God if it had wo fest, if it could 
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not prove an indestructible life, that it depended not 
on circumstance, that temptations, even when yielded 
to, could not silence it, nor trouble overwhelm it, nor — 
earthly confusion blot its witness out? Yet nust 
there be no violence. It is not by extinguishing any- a 
thing natural to man that faith and the soul establish | 
a kingdom of God on earth; it is by preserving every 
element, honouring every member, recognizing the 
claim of every desire, but holding each in its own 
order, and in due subordination to what is higher than 
itself and to the whole. Natural infirmity is one of 
the conditions of spiritual strength, as a difficulty, ¢ 
a conflict, is the condition of a victory. What would 
be the worth of faith if nothing ever interposed 
between us and the unclouded face of God? It would 
be a small thing to have our eyes always turned to” 
the light of heaven if they were never dimmed and 
moistened by earthly tears.* The more complete a 
7 man is the more will they be so moistened, but the 
| more also faith will supervene. No doubts could 
attach to the Fourth Gospel on the grounds t z t 1 
would have been unworthy of Christ to have wept. t 
the grave of Lazarus, touched by the profound pathos 

of that mortality which yet he knew to be but an 
incident in the divine life of man,f or to have ex- 
perienced the agony and preparation of self-distrust 
before the supreme hour in which he most signally 
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* “Too proud would be the eye ne’er moistened by a tear,” 
BLANCO WHITE, Zzf, vol. ii, p. 329. 





t ‘‘ Sunt lachryme rerum, et mentem mortalja tangunt.” 7 
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witnessed to and glorified his Father in Heaven. If 
human nature had no legitimate weakness, and knew 
no mortal pang, how could spiritual life, personal 
faith in God, exist, or manifest itself? Our calling 
is to be Christians, not Stoics: we are not to destroy 
anything that is in man, but to stamp it all with the 
divine image ; and we deny ourselves only in exalting 
ourselves to our true vocation. He is but half a man 
who is not touched with the infirmities of man. We 
have not to be strong in ourselves, but, “tempted in 
all things,” by choosing what we know to be our 
highest guidance, by obeying the heavenly voice, to 
let God perfect His strength in our weakness. 
Finally, we “can do all things in him that 
_strengtheneth us” when, through much communion, 
we take the divine impress, and are changed into the 
same image as by the Spirit of the Lord. This is 
what is meant by putting on the Lord Jesus, by 
having the same mind in us that was in him, by being 
branches in the vine, having the same _ life-blood 
flowing through us. It is the burden of a still 
stronger metaphor, which appeared harsh even to 
Orientals who had through spiritual sympathy no 
key to his meaning. “How can this man give us his 
flesh toeat?” “It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the 
flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life.” For occasional 
effort we might collect occasional strength. Even 
feeble and capricious men can brace themselves to do 
magnanimous things upon occasion ; but for the con- 
stancy of the Christian life we must have a constancy 
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of the Christian temper, and that comes only through f 
the heart’s converse with the living fountains of grace 
and goodness. There is a growth of pervading and — 
dominant influence with which in kindred cases we > 
are familiar. It is understood how the love and the © 
power of nature gain upon us through thoughtful 
intercourse with Nature. It is understood how the 
discernment of beauty becomes delicate, as though a_ 
new sense was created, by familiarity with the master-_ 
pieces of Art. The eye rolls in finer light, and an 
organ, a faculty, an insight, is gradually communicated — 
which no didactic teaching could convey. In the 
presence of Christ we come to see what we did not 
see before. We had walked like men born blind © 
until our eyes were couched by the vivid light of 
living goodness. We may gaze long on the face of 
Nature without finding its spiritual expression ; but ; 
suddenly the complex harmony yields its meaning, 
and we look as it were upon the face of God. And d 
so, when in the struggling elements of our life we 
meet the look of Christ and see our divine oppor- 
tunity, spiritual order is established, and we rise to his 
call in inspired strength, or behold ourselves as through 
his holy eyes in stricken penitence. om 
And this we must remember: A spirit that can 
continually strengthen may not plead natural frai ty 
or imperfection as exemption from the meré step in 
self-conquest or progress. What is required from us 
is only growth out of a right heart; not perfection, 
which belongs to God only, but \a “going on 
perfection.” 
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The Faith that avevcometh the World, 


I JOHN v. 4, 5: 


Eas _ This is the Victory that overcometh the World, even our Faith. 
And who is he that overcometh the World, but he that believeth that 
ws esus is the Son of God?” 


RELIGIOUS differences among Christians would 
‘be of no significance if we were well grounded on 
‘what the scriptures mean by Faith. Faith is personal 
P Trust in spiritual Beings, inspirers of the life that is 
in us as God is, realisers of the earthly possibilities of 
“that life as Christ is. Faith is the inward Knowledge 
that a divine Life belongs to us, as the vocation of 
ou ir nature, through our experience of promptings 
from Him who is its Source, and of affinities draw- 
ing us to those who have that life in themselves. 
Only the inspiring and upholding power of living 
Persons, making us partakers of their moral being, 
is of the essence of Faith. Belief is not Faith: there 
n 1ay be Belief to any extent, and no Faith. A man 
may believe in God and have no faith in God, no 
sense of a living God near his bed, around his path, 
the providence of his life, the Holy Spirit in his 
“ae 
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_ : 
Conscience, the Appointer of the steps he should — 
walk in. A man may believe in a future life and 
have no Faith in a future life, for Faith involves us, 
as children and as heirs, in the essential life of God, 
feels the eternal issues of our hearts, reads the present 
by its light, puts immortality into every dear affecti mn 
into the eyes through which we look on every 40 7 
of man, on every opportunity from God. Belief in 
a future life may be a state of the understanding ; 
Faith in immortality, with the Martyr Stephen, sees 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man, Mankind 
imaged in the Son of man, on the right hand of the 
throne of God. A man may believe in the aa 
and mission of Christ and have no Faith in Christ, — 
no Christ formed within himself the hope of glory, — 
dwelling in the heart by faith, to the end that, rooted — 
and grounded in love, we so know the love of ao 
that we too may be filled with the fulness of God c 

Father. A 
And if faith does not consist in the belief < of 
spiritual Existences, neither is it to be confoun led . 
with the acceptance of any doctrinal statements that 
can be put into words, or made the subjects of p; O- 
positions respecting such Existences. Faith is n ot 
assent to propositions ; it is the sense of a living ai nd 
supreme Authority in the hidden man of the heart. 
A man may accept any of the Creeds, of the Council 
of Trent, of the Confessions of Augsburg or West. 
minster, of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, and be without the Faith that overcomes 
the World. We may know nothing of a man’s Faith 
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of the life that. feeds his soul, when we have fully 
ascertained his Creed. 

Neither is Faith attained by ae most unhesitating 
acceptance of an historical Revelation. You may 
receive all the facts, or statements, in both the Testa- 
ments, and neither understand, nor be ruled by their 
spirit, having nothing in yourself of the confidingness 
of Abraham, of the loyalty of Moses, of the suscepti- 
bility of David, of the spirituality of Isaiah, of the fire 
of Paul, of the filial heart of Christ. 

Once more,—to close our account of what Faith 
is not,—we have no Faith in what we fear. Faith, 
like Love, casts out fear. Objects of terror cannot be 
objects of trust: we cannot live in them, and by them, 
an inspired and blessed life. They may be accepted 
as realities, and they may be realities,—sin, tempta- 
tion, pain, moral corruptions, the separations of 
death,—and then if our faith in God does not illumine, 
interpret, and subdue them, they will extinguish our 
faith in God. Awe and reverence attract ; elements 
in the love and confidence that cannot be shaken ; 
fear repels. The Apostle determined the character- 
istic difference between Belief and Faith;—‘“the 
Devils believe and tremble.” The clear proof that 
none of these constitute Faith is the absence from 
them all of its essential attribute, “ the power of over- 
coming the World.” We all know how possible it 
is to accept the whole Christian Religion, and yet 
to let the World dwell too close to our hearts, to be 
the slaves of its pleasures, the dupes of its vanities, 
the puppets of its breath, We all know how possible 
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it is to give our assent to awful facts of life and d 
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and judgment, and yet to have sensuality and s 
rotting our noblest powers, or the worm of siesta ne 
mean jealousies gnawing at our hearts. And we a 
know that terror overcomes nothing but the js rg 
mind it terrifies—that it is not gladdening, ane ‘ 
self-forgetting—that in their hours of despair nr 
become reckless and abandoned. i2 
States of Faith, then, are states of spiritual Vitality 
in which our souls respond to the touch of living 
Powers who appeal to what is highest in us. We are — 
in states of Faith when God, and the image of God 
in our humanity, are personally operative on thi 
conscience and the heart, on hope, on love, on aspira- 
tion—when the light of all our seeing is drawn from 
the Father who moves in us, and sustained by the — 
obedience of His holy child in whom the light was 
life. When isthere faithin God? When He quicke 
our conscience, unveils our sins, destroys our solitud 
thrusts the awful glory of His righteousness on o} 
every retreat, and through all that can disquiet o Ol 
alarm sheds from Himself a peace that passeth indeed 
standing. When is there faith in Christ ? When he 
so lives in us, the image upon Earth of our divinest 
vocation, that he will not let us sink below his own 
standard, or violate his spirit, without acute pain and 
shame as guilty of resisting the witness, entreaty, und 
appeal beyond which none can be conceived, anc 
crucifying the Son of God afresh. When is there 
faith in Immortality? When’ it makes sacred in ow 
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joy, sorrow, and temptation, God’s promise, or God’s 
discipline, in the light of that essential, eternal, life 
which is fellowship with Him. 

Take, in confirmation, the great examples and 
heroes of Faith. Abraham is the Old Testament type 
ofits perfectness. Whatdidhebelieve? He believed 
nothing to which the word “what” will apply. You 
must put it in the personal form, “Whom” did he 
believe. He delteved God, not merely that He is, or 
anything whatever of the modes of His being, but 
that He is true and faithful, incapable of deceiving, 
incapable of betraying, incapable of disappointing an 
expectation Himself has raised—and that having 
come into personal relations with him, and spoken 
a word to his inmost soul, nothing in the world of 
outward experiences could be found in irreconcilable 
contradiction to the promise and whisper of His 
spirit. And what was the nature of the temptations 
that tried in vain to shake this faith? The trials of 
Abraham’s faith, if they were repeated every day, are 
not of a nature to prevent any man signing any of 
the Creeds ; against no Belief of that sort would his 
practical difficulties have had the slightest disturbing 
power. Nor were they of the nature of those 
mysteries of speculation, of scientific analysis, which 
by disinclining men to theories of God cause them 
with such blind precipitancy to be classed, and some- 
times to class themselves, with unbelievers. No— 
_ but they were of the nature of those dread mysteries 
of life which still assail the sinking heart of man, 
which try to dim the spiritual eye by crowding on 
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it repugnant things as the only realities, and in the 
face of dark experiences to pluck the bright hope out _ 
of the soul. When present and palpable fact, broad, — 
prominent, awful, undeniable, conflicts with a divine 
expectation, contradicts it, postpones its completion, 
seems to render it impossible, laughs it to scorn, then 
are we tried with the trials of Abraham’s faith. When — 
Nations go back in civilization, when they avow great 
principles only the more pointedly to give them the 
lie, when they break up old governments in the ne mes 
of liberty, fraternity, equality, only, in the quick dis- 
appointment of incapacity, to deliver themselves to — 
a master, and surrender the reins to a selfish despot, 
—or, having written on their Charter of Independence 
that all men have equal rights, make a man a chattel 
and a property with no personal rights, then might 
the faith that looks for the coming of God’s Kingdom © 
to Earth be tried with more than the trials of | 
Abraham’s faith, for the predicted ages recede in- 
definitely, the powers of life seem to be tried and 
found wanting, the principles that are professed are - 
the principles that are dishonoured: men know the 
Truth, and it does not make them free. 
Again, as often as human life is without sacred. 

ness, without sense of responsibility, without ‘ 
connection with God and with His purposes, without 
any of the deep affections which guard themse 2S 
from pollution, when body and soul seem of be 
mould, so that death appears not to take the dis- 
honoured spirit from the clay, but rather to retur 1 
the whole whence it came, earth to earth, ashes t ) 
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ashes, dust to dust, then does faith in human im- 
mortality pass through an ordeal far more dishearten- 
ing than Abraham’s trial, for here the difficulty is to 
show any ground for faith, to make out the claim of 
such a being to an eternal life, for to commit him to 
annihilation would seem no injustice to his nature, no 
disappointment to his hopes. 

Again, when human misery rolls around us like 
the waves of a restless sea, and threatens to over- 
whelm all that it surrounds, when philanthropy can 
only wring helpless hands, and the wisdom of the 
wisest do no more than suggest palliative measures 
to reduce the woe when it appears, when the bene- 
volence of the world is for the most part employed in 
filtering the foul stream of evil, curative rather than 
preventive, wrestling with ills as they arise but not 
knowing how to close their open fountains, and when 
all this exists at the most advanced period of civiliza- 
tion, when there is more wealth, more knowledge, 
more power, more accumulated capital, more instru- 
ments of production, more facilities of distribution, 
more thought, more energy of love concentrated on 
this one problem, of how to mitigate and destroy the 
sources of human wretchedness, than earth ever 
witnessed before, then does a heavier cloud attempt 
to obscure faith in providence than weighed upon 
the heart of Abraham, for he had only to wait in 
trust for God’s action, whereas we amid the unreduced 
sufferings and horrors of the brightest era of man- 
kind, in war and universal preparations for war, in 
bloodshed and inhuman ambitions, in the public good 
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subverted for selfish ends by the unscrupulous Ri 
hood and baseness of party politics, have to discover — 
for ourselves the secret of His rule, the traces of His” 
presence, the underlying purpose of peace on earth — 
and goodwill to men, and then by our own insight, — 
sacrifice, and action to work His Will, and vindicate _ 
His ways. 

We perceive, then, what was the nature of Abra- 
ham’s faith, and what in our own experience is of lik 
nature to it; and we know that this, and no other, 
the type of New Testament faith. “He is the father,” 
says St. Paul, “of all them that have Trust, of pe 
whether circumcised or uncircumcised, who walk in 
the steps of his Faith.’ Read the chapter in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where the lives and deeds of 
the heroes of Faith are recorded, and you will find - 
their spiritual rank measured by their reliance on — 
the inward whisper and promise of God’s sp rit, 
when all the outward world of experience seemed 
in arms against their hopes. Or turn to Christ’s 
words, and observe what kind of Faith it must be, 
to suit the case, when he delights in a man because 
of its force, and speaks, or looks, him into shame 
because of its weakness. When the centurion, a 
Roman soldier whose creed was far from faultless, 
besought him to heal his servant, in the confidence 
that the powers of disease were as much at our Lord’s 
command as the soldiers of his own troop were 
obedient to his orders, it was surely not of his beliefs 
but of his trust that Christ said, “I have not found se 
great faith, no not in Israel: go thy way, and accord 
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ing to thy faith be it unto thee.” When he thanked 
God that what was hidden from the wise and prudent 


~was clear to babes—when he rebuked the failing faith 


of the disciples in their fear that he and they were 
perishing together in the Lake of Galilee—when he 
caught Peter by the hand and upheld him on the 
water, saying, “O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt?”—when he spoke of the Faith that 
could remove mountains of difficulty, is there a 
moment’s doubt that he was speaking of personal 
reliance on God, of the heart’s occupation by Almighty 
goodness and holiness, of the all-conquering enthusiasm 
of the affections and the will when they have living 
inspirers and leaders, and feel the spiritual world and 
its interests to be supreme, real, and near. 

And there is no true sense in which Faith and 
Reason are opposed. Faith has no sphere into which 
Reason does not penetrate. Reason and experience 
present the evidence when Faith discerns the inward 
meaning, seizes the clue, and confides in the invisible 
reality. Reason, indeed, has a sphere which does not 
belong to Faith, because the things within that sphere 
are not of a spiritual nature, having other witnesses 
than those from the soul: but faith has no sphere 
which does not also belong to reason. When I have 
faith in a man, because of my experience of him, that 
he is good and just and true, my conviction is not of 
the nature of demonstration, nor can we say of any 
man that it is absolutely impossible he should dis- 
appoint our confidence, yet our faith is founded on 
large grounds of reason and experience submitted to 
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our inward moral discernment. And so is it with our 
Faith in God: the Reason that commends it is more 
absolute, the experience it springs from immeasurably _ 
richer, its witnesses everywhere, without beginning 
and without end, still it is spiritually discerned, the 
soul acknowledges it, the heart is possessed by it: it — 
does not belong to the department of sense or of — 
science. Things known by demonstration, or sensible _ 
experience, or unquestionable testimony, or logical — 
inference, are not matters of Faith; there is neither 
generosity, nor purity of heart, nor childlike simplicity 
and prophetic vision, in believing them: you could 
not disbelieve them if you would. But God appeals, a 
trusts for the acknowledgment of Himself, to the 
insight of the soul, the witness of the heart. You are | 
now within the region of Faith, but you are not out 
of the region of Reason; you are where there is no 
demonstration, and the outward eye does not perceive © 
its objects, and testimony without witness of the spirit ; 
is of no avail, but you are where consciousness has _ 
had commanding experiences and large discourse of 
God, and where Faith, the apprehensions of the soul, 
are not less reasonable, though of a higher order, than 
the perceptions of the understanding and the senses, © 
Faith is properly contrasted with sight and syllogism, — 
not with Reason. All convictions of Faith are also — 
convictions of Reason, but Faith has its realm wherever, — 
over and above facts and logic, spiritual discernment 
is required. 

And even more palpably groundless than the © 
supposed opposition of Faith and Reason is the sup- 
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posed opposition of Faith and Works. A faith that 
does not operate is as much a contradiction in terms 
as a magnet that does not attract. Belief may bea 
purely intellectual state touching no active emotion, 
but “Faith worketh by love.” It is of its essence 
that it lives and moves, and has its being, in, and for, 
and towards those in whom its trust is, its objects of 
worship, its models of duty, its springs of inspiration. 
The living God, and the living imprint of God in our 
humanity, become, through faith, the feeders, the 
comforters, the instigators, the standards and masters 
of our existence. Faith is that condition of convic- 
tion and emotion, of will, affection and desire, in 
which whatever is real and enduring in us is felt to 
belong to a Divine Life of which we are partakers 
through the spirit of our Father in us, an inexhaust- 
ible life, of endless growth, hid with Christ in God. 
It is the prompter and support of all effort, of all 
interest in the souls of men, of all sacrifice and prac- 
tical goodness, How could we love and toil for a 
nature in which we had no faith, no faith that God 
cares for it and holds it sacred, no faith that, at the 
best, it is anything more than a flowering weed hurry- 
ing away on the stream of time? Or, how without 
Faith could we discharge the highest offices of love, to 
be the friends of a man’s soul, to resist him in his 
evil, to lose our lower life, ease, and pleasure, for his 
gain, to wound him that God may heal him, to 
endure giving him pain and suffering for the sake of 
that without which he is. dead while he liveth? It 
was through Faith that a son of God was able to be 
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a Brother to other children of God who as yet 
no understanding of his spirit. “I am not alone, - . 
the Father is with me.’ But a man without Fait 
has neither a Father nor Brethren of his spirit, anc 
when he mingles with men he shares their worldliness, — 
or hides apart in awful solitude. It is the root of all — 
reverence, of all respect for ourselves or others, for 
if a man does not cleave to One who is ever drawing 
him upwards, ever convicting him of evil by ever 
inviting him to holier life revealed to conscience, what 
is self-reverence but pitiful self-idolatry? And it is — 
the reconciling, the binding, the cementing power in 
human life. Beliefs separate ; Faith unites. Opinion, © 
speculation, pride of intellect, pride of knowledge, are © 
schismatic powers. Faith draws into one church of 
the living God all who thirst for the divine life 
breathed forth by our Father, and taken in by a Son > 
who lived in, and by, Faith. St. Paul speaks of ae 
righteousness of Faith, and the school men reconcil 
Sin and Salvation by imputing Righteousness to faith 
alone; but the real opposite to the righteousness of — 
faith would be the absence of righteousness where 
there is no faith. The righteousness of Faith is the 
righteousness that springs from Faith, the mighty 
works of love and sacrifice that are born of Faith, and 
what is contrasted with this is the dwarfed stature of 
goodness, the poor sapless life, the timid or mean 
ambitions, the unaspiring heart of a man who is 
without faith in God, or in the reality of any image 
of God in humanity, who draws his life only from 
himself, who, in scripture imagery, is as a stagnas 
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cistern of wasting water, with no fresh, inexhaustible, 
supplies from a living Fountain. 

Faith is concerned with /zfe, with spiritual realities, 
with hunger and thirst for righteousness, with aspira- 
tion and effort after all purity and goodness, growing 
out of trust in the moral Inspirer of our conscience, 
animated and upheld by the Models of true life, the 
life that cannot perish, in those children of our Father 
who, touched by our infirmities, tempted as we are, have 
reached towards the stature of perfect Man. Belief 
is concerned with intellectual apprehensions, with the 
mind’s opinions, inferences, or perceptions of truth 
abstract or experimental. We believe in God when 
we infera First Cause. We have faith in God when we 
know that we are never alone, that we are “haunted 
for ever by the eternal Mind,” by the Spirit who can- 
not separate Himself from His children, “ partakers 
of the divine nature,’ made in His image, and by 
Him for ever called to grow therein. ‘Can a woman 
forget her child?” The symbol is too weak; she is 
not the source of life, author and giver of good. 
“Yea, she may forget, yet will not I forget.” And 
God teaches and invites by sample: He nourishes 
and encourages faith in the life He prompts by the 
power and grace of a Son of Man who had faith in 
the spirit of his Father, in whom light became life. 
The movement of God’s spirit in every soul of man 
now reveals in Christ to what, to whom, it points. 
Scepticism cannot chill it by uttering the mocking 
words, Unreal, Unreal. In “the captain and per- 
fecter of Faith,’ we have “the substance of things 
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hoped for, the evidence of things not seen;” “the 
Desire of our eyes”’ set before us; the things that — 
are counted weak overcoming what! the world deems 
strong; meekness, purity, love for God and Man, the 
soul’s eternal life, reducing to nothing all other dis- 
tinctions ; the servant of all, the Master of all, in his 
most commanding attitude when stooping to wash — 
men’s feet ; serving, living, and dying for his brethren — 
because they were the children of his Father; and 
whilst seeking not his own raised, with acknowledged 
authority, to the place of highest greatness, as the 
most perfect type of life which heaven permits to 
earth. 

And now, how are we to strengthen that Faith 
through which the world is overcome? By becoming © 
children of God ourselves, through observing and 
honouring the inspirations of our Father. The 
promptings of Faith it is not ours to originate ; that 
is God’s work in us; it is ours to keep, cherish, and 
obey them. We can quench His Spirit in us by not 
listening for it, by disregarding and dishonouring it. 
God gives to every man as much of the suggestions of 
holiness, love, and faith as he will receive,—but the 
Holy Spirit respects the reserve which is everywhere 
the law of. spiritual intercourse. God offers Himself, 
but does not force Himself on a reluctant soul. He 
could not do it without superseding Faith itself, with-— 
out extinguishing our spiritual life with all that i 
free and filial in trust and love. Therefore we can 
turn from Him if we will, and let Faith perish 
because its promptings are dishonoured. Like al 
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living powers it is strengthened by its own acts, by 
works of faith adequate to express it, by prayers of 
faith breathed out of the life which God quickens, and 
reaching towards the life which’ Christ fulfilled, by 
meditations of faith keeping its realities near the 
springs of our being, “ musing till the fire burns.” In 
whom a man trusts and lives depends on his obedi- 
ence, in sonship or in bondage, to the spirit working 
in him. No man can expect that the Holy Spirit 
will continue to be imaged in the mirror of a nature 
that is turned away from Him, that is clouded with 
impurity, disordered or convulsed by unworthy pas- 
sions. The faiths of the soul are kept bright by the 
corresponding fulfilments of the life, and a dishon- 
oured nature gives no fresh revelations. Every 
impulse from God that leads to nothing retires; or, if 
it remains, remains only as a sting. If we had kept 
the primal harmony of being which Christ character- 
ized as the image of the kingdom of God in the un- 
spoiled instincts of our childhood, if daily obedience 
as the sphere of life gently opened had kept clear the 
fountain of living water, and the spiritual ear attentive 
to His whisper in us, to what energy of faith and 
- purity of discernment, and continual delight in action, 
might we not have reached as by the stages of a 
natural growth! And to one who would become 
God’s child again the way is always open. We have 
but to look into His face to know that we had been 
walking in our own shadows, that we had turned 
away from Him, not He from us. He who takes it 
for his essential life to work out what God works in 
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him, will fill his soul, and the world of opportunities, 
with the presence of the Holy One. He who for 
righteousness’ sake overcomes whatever is lower, in 
obedience to his Father’s spirit, will come to know — 
what it is to have Christ formed within him, dwelling 
in his heart by faith, And he who loves his earthly 
friends and all his earthly fellowships for the sake of 
what is sacred in him and them, will never, in any 
shadows of the valley of sin and death, lose sight of 
the fulfilment of the promises as sure as God is true, 
nor feel himself far from the family in heaven, the 
household of our Father, the unwaning lights in the 
city of the Eternal King. 
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The Lathertood of God, 


EPHESIANS v. I: 


*“ Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children.” 


A RELIGION that, rooted in the Fatherhood of 


God, legitimately makes such an appeal, and looks 


_ for such issues of life, has no natural connection with 


error or limitation, and is potentially coextensive with 
absolute .truth, absolute goodness, and the service 
which is perfect freedom. When Christ said, “Be ye 
perfect even as your Father which is in Heaven is 


perfect,” he condemned all theologies which make 


piety foreign to man, and declared our spiritual 


nature to be constituted in and for God. We cannot 


_ grow unto a likeness of God unless a seed of God is 







in us. Whatever accidental errors may have histori- 


cally connected themselves with such a Religion, it is 


not answerable for them; they are not growths from 
‘it, but accretions and hindrances upon it. It is no 
- more answerable for them than the stars are answer- 


able for the Ptolemaic system, indeed far less, for the 


stars utter no audible protests against false theories, 
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they do not warn men against misinterpretations in 
spoken words as God in Christ has clearly done. It 
is plain that a Religion which in impulse and in object — 
is coincident with the eternal Spirit, and proposes no 
aim but the development in man of fellowship with 
the All-perfect, can have no essential connection with 
anything transient or imperfect; such things may, 
through human frailty and inherited prejudice, clings 
to it for a time, but they must fall off as not belong- 
ing to it, since its own roots are in the living springs _ 
whence proceed Truth, Beauty, Goodness, and the 
harmonious Laws of universal being; its prompting 
force is communion with the holy Love that rules in © 
all things, and its limit is God Himself. The imperfect 
medium of its first hearers and later interpreters, the 
accidents of transmission, the false philosophies of the 
ages, may have encumbered it with many mixtures of - 
obscurity and misconception, but by native power it 
separates itself from these as freely as the wind blows — 
the cloud, and the sun melts the vapour, off the face 
ofheaven. Asserting nothing, aiming at nothing, but — 
the possibility, duty, and delight of growing oneness 
with God, it is manifest that it casts off whatever 
proves not to be of God, that in its principle it is. 
coincident with all Truth, in its spirit’ with al 4 
Goodness. 1% 
Even if it could be proved, which in its essential 
issues or germs of growth cannot be proved, that the 
Teacher of this religion stood with his contemporar 
at an early and imperfect stage of opinion in relation 
to some questions of social or prudential ethics, this 
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would not touch the perfection of a religion which 
impregnates man with quickening principles and 
methods, which does not profess to give the results of 
speculative discussion on every human interest, but to 
draw men’s souls towards the Fountain of truth, to fill 
them with a right spirit, to train them to a right 
method, to set their faces in the direction of the 
Source of light. A Master who taught his followers 
that they must think through God’s mind, and feel 
through God’s heart, and act through the inspirations 
of God’s righteous will, remains the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever, through whatever growths his 
own spirit may develop, as an oak remains the same 
when by vital power it expands in height and girth, or 
overgrows an accidental scar ; and when Christ taught 
men that because of kindred nature, because they 
were God’s children, their truth must be as God’s 
thoughts, their affections as God’s love, there lives as 
God’s holy will, he gave us commission to disown, in 
his name, whatever was not of God, even though a 
thousand scriptures should appear to containit. If we 
are to grow, through the quickenings of God, towards 
God, it would be monstrous to suppose that nothing 
new was to develope itself, or that any former state of 
man could be the measure and standard of his last. 
If men grow they must change for the better, and if 
they change for the better a time must come when, 
continuing one in spirit, they shall have outgrown all 
former products of that spirit, all but the perfect Son 
himself. If Ze is one in affection and spirit with the 
Father; if the Almighty Will still flows into him and 
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becomes his own; if his life in heaven as his abe 
earth is ever in the plane of God’s action ; if he stil 
grows, as he taught his followers to grow, from ar ot 
of God, they can never outgrow him ; he onsinel 1 e 
representative Head of Man, Lesden and Lord fe 
ever. & - 
It is vital for us to feel that when Christ c 
us to be followers of God as dear children he is no 
issuing strained or impossible orders; that he 
appealing to principles acknowledged, authenticates ri 
and reissued by our own souls; that he is calling us 
to act not against our nature but according to our 
nature,—according to our whole nature whenever, 
a whole, it is harmonized with itself, and against even 
its lower and perishable impulses only when they are 
permitted to break the unity of our being, and, inste< e 
of keeping their place of orderly subordination, to 
riot and rule alone. By the natural supremacy in u: 
of conscience and of love we are constituted in and 
for God. 
This argument which gives obligation to Christ’s 
appeal by the response to it in our own souls, drawn 
not from what we are but from what we are inwardly 
moved to be, has to be deeply and universally felt if 
the Christ is to be “formed within us.”  Insensibility 
to us was, and is, the ground of the World’s unbe ef. 
Christ himself was grossly misunderstood because 
men would not adopt his introspective method in 
spiritual things, and verify what he declared by look- 
ing inwards to read what God had written in their 
hearts. What, mainly, are the Gospels but records of 
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attempts on Christ’s part to make the inward nature 
of mana witness to God’s spirit, and of misconcep- 
tions on the disciples’ part when they could not 
understand his appeals to their spiritual consciousness, 
and asked him to speak more plainly? Nay more, 
what to this hour perpetuates the grossest misconcep- 
tions of his spirit and his truth, permits the most 
incongruous mixtures to obscure his doctrine and 
overlay his power, but the preference of men for out- 
ward before inward and spiritual teaching, for pictures 
in words before pregnant principles, for schemes of 
salvation on definite verbal and logical systems that 
can be learned like a catechism, before seeds of Faith 
deep hidden in man’s nature but reaching towards the 
Infinite? What made, and makes, the Christian 
Church a House divided against itself, and the Refor- 
mation to become Anti-Christ, cursing more than 
blessing, breaking the unity of the spirit into mutually 
repelling factions denouncing and condemning one 
another, restoring to Romanism the breath of its life, 
but incapacity, because of unbelief, to develop our 
whole theology from what is contained in the. first 
words of the Lord’s Prayer, that God is our Father, 
that the pure in heart see Him as He is, and believe 
with the heart unto righteousness,—to take the 
Spiritual issues from this faith as our truth and life, 
and cast off whatever is inconsistent with them as 
alien alike to God, to Christ, and to us? 

The essential principle from which religious life 
proceeds is that God has given us a spiritual nature 
kindred to His own, so that our perceptions of right, 
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our love and pursuit of goodness, our reverence fo: 
holiness, are in their essence identical with the affec-— 
tions and principles that exist and reign in Him. If 
this were not so, to call God our Father would be to use — 
words meaningless or false. A Parent is one who 
imparts his own nature. This alone separates the idea 
of a Creator from the idea of a Father, and accordingly 
we do not call God the Father of animals, rocks, and — 
trees. If this were not so Religion would be as 
impossible to us as it is to animals, rocks, and trees, — 
for the feeling and conception of God must be for ever — 
inaccessible to us if God did not implant it in us, 
if God in the Conscience did not reveal to us that it 
cannot be its own source, that a Holy Spirit breathes - 
in it and holds towards it the relation of Inspirer, 
Sustainer, Reprover, and Judge. _It is the portion of 
kindred intellect God has given us that enables us to 
discern the traces of the infinite Reason. As he 
print of footsteps on the sand of a desert shore makes 
known to the shipwrecked that a man has been there, 
so when the mind of man begins to read the Universe 
he discovers with awe and trembling the imprint of his 
own thought upon creation’s face. He is stirred with 
reverent fear to find himself so near the Source of all 
things, for knowing our weakness, our dependence, 
our beginning, our end, our conditioned being, what 
could so move us to the recognition of one foun ain 
Spirit as that Nature, which to us seems infinite in 
space and eternal in time, should thus reflect upon u 
our own image? God, says Plato, works by;Geometry. 
Now, that science is a pure creation of human thought, 
; 
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absolutely independent of material things. It borrows 
nothing from experience, and asks no verifications 
from without. Yet when we turn to the Universe, we 
find the Creator and Ordainer framing and disposing 
His Works according to principles which in the 
abstract, without reference to concrete things, reveal 
themselves as necessary truths to the intellect of man. 
Could there be clearer evidence that the God who 
made the worlds gave Man a share in the principles 
of thought and reason according to which the worlds 
were fashioned? As has been finely said, “We 
think God’s thoughts after Him.” <A star which was 
never seen is first discovered in the Astronomer’s 
calculating mind as a necessity from God’s laws, and 
then the telescope is set to look for it, and finds it. I 
do not adduce this to prove that the same God made 
the universe and man, but what is immeasurably 
higher, that the- God who made the Universe made 
Man in His own Image, gave him in understanding 
an access to Himself, capacity for approaching for 
ever towards the infinite Mind. God is the Creator 
of animal instinct and intelligence: He is the Father 
and Original of human Reason. 

In the Spiritual World our access to Him is more 
direct, our kindred nature more obvious. The Uni- 
verse and our own intellect display a God of power 
and wisdom virtually infinite to us, but only our 
spiritual nature manifests a God of infinite Goodness, 
gives us an awe of Holiness, sets up in us a standard 
of Perfection, and, all frail as we are, binds us in 
closest ties to a spirit before whom Sin must tremble 
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and hide its face. The outward world is not the 
Mirror, or manifestation, of absolute Goodness ; | lat 
revelation is given to and by the human soul. Whence 
is this? What are we that we should dream of Per- 
fection? What are we that we should think of being 
saints, and be abashed every day because we are not ?- 
What are we that we should deal to ourselves st ch 
hard measure as to try our thoughts, our deeds, our 
virtues, our sacrifices, by the exactions of a Goodness 
which we do not see exemplified, and which Al 
demns our best as shortcoming and poor? Who, or 
what, is He who is constantly judging us, touching us 
with a sense of unworthiness, though we never see 
Him, so that all our days are passed under the 
shadow of His tribunal? Why do we not cast o ig 
this awful, invisible Exactor, and lead the free ite a 
unspurred, unbridled Nature? We cannot ; the c 
science that is in us is not our own, and oa cannot 
set aside one tittle of its Law; the Spirit that is in u us 
prompts, orders and concede and has its authority 
acknowledged: every man knows that he is not 
dealing with himself alone; that when guilt-stric 
and full of remorse, he is not merely condemning 
himself, but trembling and bowing his head before 
the God and Father of his spirit. God calls us daily 
to an unattained Goodness ; our own nature responds 
to the righteousness of the call; and this is just 
the relation between a Heavenly Father and an 
aspiring Child. | 

Have we no objective verification of this spiritua 
obligation to follow God as dear children? Have we 
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no outward sign that we have not mistaken the 
inward voice, that we are not dreaming of a duty and 
a glory to which we are not called, for which we are 
not fitted? Yes; what our spiritual nature preaches 
and prophesies, Christ fulfilled. In him God put 
the crown of accomplishment on the indications of 
Conscience, on the filial aspirations of the soul. 
There is our warrant, our encouragement, or our 
condemnation ; for he who in his own person con- 
demned and conquered sin in the flesh, now con- 
demns us if sin has dominion over us. 

And if God is our Father, what is our birthright ? 
Meewiseenter on our inheritance; “if children, then 
heirs, heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ.’ What 
is involved in this relation when we take it in its 
fulness, feel it as a faith, and adopt it asa life? It is 
possible to feel strong movements of it in our nature 
without obeying it. It is possible to know much of 
struggle and endeavour under constraint of law with- 
out sense of divine encouragement, or glow from God 
on the affections. Only when faith and love beget 
life, and life strengthens and verifies feeling, and this 
action and reaction have long gone on, does the 
fulness of the relation become known, and a richer 
experience grows out of faith, and faith is brightened 
every day by the fuller testimonies of experience. 
The initial sense of divine relations, out of which 
proceeds the exhortation to follow God as dear 
children, without which the exhortation would fall 
as dead and meaningless as if addressed to a stone, 
involves the faith that by fellowship of spirit He 
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has immediate access to us, and we have immediate — 
access to Him; that by instigations, promptings, 
reproofs, calls, and opportunities in the discipline 
of His providence He is for ever seeking us, doing 
all that is possible to draw us to- Himself without — 
destroying our individual will, forcing our affec- — 
tions, and so obliterating the divine image in us; 
that nothing intercepts this action of God but the — 
darkening of the heart through disobedience, the 7 
surrender of ourselves to the lower instincts of our — 
being through the suppression of the higher ; that our 
Father, because He is our Father, will persevere for — 
ever with the applications of His Spirit until we “come _ 
to ourselves,” and to Him our light of life; that to 
whatever depth the sinner may have sunk he cannot — 
annihilate the neglected seeds of “the divine nature” _ 
in him; that the moment “he comes to himself” 
there is an open way to his Father, with visita-— 
tions growing in power and clearness with the rever- 
ence they receive ; that on this way of ascent, since 
there can be nothing in God's spiritual being of which — 
God’s child may not partake, and God is infinite, © 
there must be eternal ages through which to grow into 
the likeness of the Perfect,—the immortality needed - 
for such a destiny being manifestly the birthright of | 
a child of the Eternal. 

Will you say that this is too much to infer from 
the words “ Our Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed — 
be Thy Name”? Yes, truly, if it is but a word. Yes, 
truly, if you think that Christ, and the witnessing 
spirit in you, are mocking you with metaphors. But — 
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if it is a true word, and not an irreverent fiction, 
then all that we have deduced from it is but the 
poorest shadow of the glory it involves. If Christ was 
not “speaking that which he did know,” if he was 
using figures of speech with no corresponding reality, 
then, indeed, we should have no outward verifica- 
tion of the law and the prophets in our souls, and 
the charge of the Jews against the Christ, that he 
was blaspheming when he called God his Father, 
would hold good. The charge is meaningless against . 
him who “ved his doctrine, and achieved the Son- 
ship he declared. “Say ye of him whom the Father 
hath sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blas- 
phemest ; because I said, I am the Son of God? If 
I do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not.” 

I have used the word “Inspiration” to express 
the communion of God’s spirit with our own. We 
feel that He is in communication with our Conscience 
to prompt us to goodness, to filial and brotherly acts 
of service, and to impress the authority and sanctity 
of His Will upon us when we are inclined to shrink 
from its severity. At critical times in our life, under 
the sense of failure, weakness, and disappointment, in 
the discovery of some root of evil in those with whom 
we are allied, or to whom we have given our love, or 
of some dread hollowness in ourselves ; then, when 
all security seems to be drifting away, and the foun- 
dations of our being to be breaking up, if we turn for 
refuge to the faithfulness of God, the Father and 
Inspirer of the nature which seems to be betraying 
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us, in that moment of light, the light of the know- 
ledge of the Holy One, all our trusts revive in 1 he 
clear discernment of the soul that the faithlessness is ; 
with ourselves, that we have fallen away from Hin 
not He from us. This is inspiration: when a a 
that passeth understanding, which does not belong a 
the circumstance, but comes from Him who is above 
the circumstance, “is shed abroad in our hearts.” fp t 
is deplorable that even the Christianity which exists 
‘amongst us, false views of the Mediation of Chants 
tend to obstruct personal communion with the Holy 
Spirit, to enfeeble the sense of the direct access of — 
God to the spirits of His children. It is a tendency — 
that has become Anti-Christ, for by it Christ is_ 
made to subvert His own purposes, when instead of 
“ showing” us the Father, leading us to God Him-- 
self, the Bible and Christ become substitutes for eh 
This is essentially idolatry. Anything, however ex 
lent, however needful, that supplants God bechtaila nn 
idol, and we are in the practice of idolatry when we 
so employ it. We make even Christ an idol, we 
make our elder brother our God, if he does not so’ 
lead us to the Fountain of our souls that we feel our 
Father’s spirit moving in ourselves. Only when we 
adopt into our life this religion of the Father does 
faith in God acquire its full power, when we hearken 
to every prompting, and give obedience to every 
word—the obedience of an earnest and loving child, 
though with struggle and against the will of the flesh, 
until it becomes the unconstrained, service which is 
perfect freedom, when inspiration and desire, no more 
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at conflict, unite their strength in a holy will as 
the actuating and the consenting forces of the soul. 
Then shall we be growing into the likeness of God, 
in all we do, in all we forbear to do, our whole ordi- 
nary life become religious and prophetic, our con- 
versation as religious as our prayers, our relaxations 
as our toils, our fellowship with all orders and con- 
ditions of men the issue and outflow of our fellow- 
ship with their Father and our Father. 

Is the difficulty of this still the strongest impres- 
sion that remains with us? But, Christ achieved it. 
Will you say that he is no example for us? Why so? 
Are you sure that it was not also difficult to him? 
Rather, must you not be made certain, if you study 
his life, that in its initial stage, which is our stage, it 
was difficult to him? Why do we go on looking at 
him as a celestial being belonging to another world, a 
passing angel cleaving with bright wing our earthly 
atmosphere, and never learn to look at him as he 
really was, the man Christ Jesus, tempted in all 
things even as we are, touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, encompassed by our conditions, rising, 
not without struggle, out of the trials of our humanity 
because ever listening for his Father’s voice?) Why 
do we not realize what he tells us of his heart’s 
sorrows, loneliness, and sinkings; out of what long 
faintings went forth the cry, “My God, let this cup 
pass from me,” and how the thought, the prayer, that 
gave him strength, “ Father! Thy will be done,” is 
the prayer that in words we utter every day? It is 
not that Religion has not had, and has not still, the 
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power to wring mighty sacrifices from men, for in 
no other name, in no other cause, have men willingly 
undergone so much. What else could exact such 
frightful penances, such dreary, cheerless lives, such — 
obscure, unhonoured hardships, such utter excrucia- 
tions of nature? But the religion that has done this — 
has too rarely been the religion of the Fatherhood of 
God. Some distortion of Religion, the terror of the — 
future, the fear of judgment, the possibility of escape 
by voluntary penalties, have taken stronger hold upon | 
certain self-regarding portions of our nature than has 
the love of the All-holy, and the All-merciful, upon 
our whole being. Men who worship God as a Sove- 
reign to be expiated, believing that by nature and © 
Birth-sin they are aliens, with no access to Him, un- 
able to do His will and under sentence of condem- ~ 
nation, have realized and paid the uttermost sacrifices © 
that Fear or Law could suggest,—but how many of 
us have, with equal vividness, gratefully felt and 
gladly paid, the filial service faith in Him as a Father 
prompts. If in that character we have not embraced 
Him, the power that lies in the relation has not yet 
come forth. In this there is a reserve of hope for the © 
world: for if the imperfect Religions have extorted 
so much,.only because distrust of Him, and care for 
self, could terrorize imagination, what blessed king-— 
dom of heaven on earth has the religion of the 
Father, “Be ye perfect, for I am perfect,” yet to 
produce! When shall we begin to believe the words 
we speak, to live the faith we profess? How poor 
we are! How puny the doings, how timid the 
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hopes, how faithless the fears, how stinted the human 
charities, how downcast. the mien, how low the ambi- 
tions, how faltering the onward steps of those who 
yet walk under banners that bear the inspiring words, 
“ Be ye followers of God as dear Children.” 


















VI. 
Che Hingdom of God without Observi 





LUKE xvii. 20: 


‘*The kingdom of God cometh not with observation : a 
they say, Lo here ! or, lo there! Sor behold, the kingdom of ( 
within you.” 


A MIND in willing subjection to the spirit of the | 
Gospel is the Kingdom of God. He reigns in the 
Heart whose will is one with His. He has a Cing- 
dom where Truth is sought and followed ; where Hope 
with Love are ruling; and all the Siren we have 
is striving to give Life and Body to the inner faiths o: 
Heart and Soul and Mind. ow 

The expression, “The kingdom of God,” through 
that common figure of language which by fine oF 
sition passes from means to end, from cause t 
effect, from process to result, or vice-versa, is © 
employed in the New Testament to denote 
Power that brings the soul into harmony with God,— 
any or every portion of that quickening Life whict 
we gather into one complex name, and call Chris: 
tianity,—but this leads to no ambiguity, and onl; 


implies such absolute reliance on the Grace of C 50 
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in the Gospel of His Son that the same words desig- 
nate the Power that acts upon the souls of men and 
the glorious consummation of its Work, the centre of 
intense individual life from which the Kingdom of 
Heaven begins to extend, and its universal extension 
in the World. And whether by this comprehensive 
expression we are to understand a@ soul which the 
Father of Spirits has drawn into harmony with Him- 
self, or the living Power, that works on character and 
moulds it to God’s Will, or the whole Family of 
Mankind, when it shall consist of saintly souls and 
be a Family of God,—in either of these senses, it 
accords with the Genius of our Religion, that it is 
quietly developed, secret and silent in its workings, 
that “the Kingdom of God,” too sacred to be ostenta- 
tious, too genuine to be rapid, too deep to be quickly 
comprehended or seen by the outward eye, “ cometh 
not with observation.” 

The most obvious sense in which it holds true of 
the reign of God in the soul that it cometh not 
with observation, is that its growth is.too pure, too 
natural, too much in accordance with the mysterious 
and hidden Laws of Life, to be at any single moment 
outwardly prominent. Even in cases of sudden Con- 
version, the fount within that is freshly opened is deep 
and secret,—and it is only the struggle between the 
old Life and the new Spirit that for a time makes 
itself observable. Take the moment in which, accord- 
ing to the divine order, a soul first awakens to the 
secret of spiritual Life, that is, to a personal recog- 
nition of a Father in Heaven whom it is to cleave to 
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and obey; and from that hour of spiritual birth, if 
no persistent sin of ours- interferes to break it, there 
would be a normal progress, not maintained by fits — 
and starts, nor struggling towards its place by violent — 
efforts, but, with the inner force of all things that — 
have Life in themselves, running its parallel —— . 
Eternity. 

There is no element of the Kingdom of Heayaill 
whose seed is not buried deep in the hidden Man of — 
the Heart, and whose growth is not slow: seeing that _ 
we are not growing for to-day or for to-morrow, nor — 
towards a limited stature, nor within perishable sea- 
sons, but towards the inexhaustible Father, and with 
Immortality for our Time. God Himself, who com- 
municates to us all the Life we have, is received by — 
degrees of illumination into our understandings and 
our Hearts. All History declares how slowly man ~ 
learns to know God—I do not mean to imitate Him, 
to grow in His image—but to conceive of Him as He en 
is—to know what the Image is in which we ought o- 
grow. It would be unhistorical to assert that any 
man had. ever before his soul the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, until Christ gave us the spiri- 
tual Image in living form. Nor does that great 
revelation: of Christ remove the necessity for stages 
of growth with any one of ws. The spirit is given 
unto us by measure as we are able to bear it, and 
measure after measure must be given before a mar 
knows God as the Son knew the Father. For 
teaching can convey the full idea, of God into the 
soul of child or man by a sudden Revelation. More 
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easily can you force the blossom from the seed with- 
out waiting for Heaven’s air and dews and light and 
seasons to unfold the hidden flower. Religion can 
be taught only experimentally, only according to the 
personal experiences a man has of incentives from, 
and communion with, the Holy Spirit,—and if this 
was understood, God’s Providence would be largely 
justified,—for it would be felt that each Soul must 
go for itself, through its own cycle of quick-darting 
Life as from the shooting of a seed, of dawning light, 
of light struggling with darkness, of doubts like 
mists clearing off and passing away through doing, 
being, and believing,—of growing knowledge, of faith 
becoming dominant and peace confirmed. The ex- 
perience of others may doubtless at some of our 
stages remove difficulties and speed our progress, 
but only by helping us to the same experiences as 
their own; Christ can help us only by making us 
like himself; for the soul must reach God, as the 
mind reaches Truth, through zfs owz apprehensions, 
by the pathways:of its own sensibilities, its own hold 
upon the eternal realities presented to it. None but 
God can make a soul feel its want of God: none but 
God can make a soul feel the presence of God. It 
would be infinitely easier to find a royal road to 
Science than to spiritual knowledge ; whoever feels 
our nature’s connections with the living God must 
know them from his own findings, and in a sense that 
is strictly true be as their original discoverer. No 
flood of Light can be poured upon a soul, that will 
render unnecessary the strengthening discipline of 
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wrestling with Powers of Darkness, and putting fortl 
inward might against unlawful dominion. Wis: 
the prayers, the retreats and agonies, the victo 
through faith and trouble of spirit, even to bins last 
hour, of Christ himself! No really noble dream 
Heavenly rest is permitted to a soul that mi 
wrought its way to that high conception, and - oe i 
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cherished purities and self-denying efforts Pe d 
acquaintance with Perfection. No rush of Sight or 
Faith carries us at once into the unveiled Heaven 
by vision or by ecstasy, so as to supersede ome 
trials and our trusts, or to enable us to dwell with 
God through any easier means than those of a 
blended experience in which our Father’s face is 
veiled, and the kindred spirit of His child has to 
remove the covering shadows, and discern the Light 
within the Cloud. 

We thus come by continual growth into the 
knowledge, and into the enjoyment, of our ever 
present Father, as into a spiritual possession: 
possess God, and God possesses us, as we have 1 
habits of practical piety, and take into ourselves the 
several hues of religious feeling, whether of Aspira- 
tion, of Gratitude, of Trust, of Resignation, of quicken- : 
ing Love, of suspended but undying Hope whi ich 
belong to the experience through which the God of 
the spirit causes us to pass, and the fulness of B is 
kingdom is surely coming in a soul which is thu 1s 
learning to appropriate His teachings. For, eve , 
blessing that in this way we trace back to God is 
living knowledge of Him who is more to us than a 
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His Gifts ; every effort of duty, by giving a conscious- 
ness of inward strength, of a reserved Power, of an 
inner spring of Life, is real contact with Him towards 
whom all duty is an approach, and who thus rewards 
it; every sorrow that finds no Comforter but God, 


and finds him sufficient, not to dispel suffering but to 


find Patience and Hope, brings home to us the con- 
solation of an eternal Friend ; every gleam of happier 
or of holier Thought, that seems to come by chance, 


reveals the bountifulness of Him with whom we have 


to do; every natural grace, every mystic expression 
that flits over the face of Creation, puts us into 
spiritual intercourse with the Creator; every hour 
of silent communion leaves the Image of Heaven in 


our Heart—until by these “ uwxobserved” advances 


God gains over to Himself the whole realm of con- 
sciousness ; and in the inner convictions, habits, and 
order of our life has at once a Temple and a Throne. 

And if the Knowledge of God must thus grow in 
the soul from a child’s first sense of a living Power 
within the Conscience to the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ, that spiritual Goodness which is His real 
image embodied in us can come no faster: our like- 
ness to God will always fall behind our best thoughts 
of Him—for our best thoughts of Him, if we are 
faithful, are always growing; nor can it be unknown 
to any of us that the Kingdom of Heaven may be far 
from us long after we have fully felt that God is our 
rightful King. Perfection, even as an Imagination, 
as an ideal Picture, as the theoretic solution of the 
practical problem presented by the mixed elements 
abs G 
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in our nature, does not break upon the soul in one 
conception ; and if it did, it would go as it came, a 
gliding dream which we had no power to reduce to 
practice, to model into life. It is by faithfully acting 
according to the measure of our light, contentedly — 
making the efforts we are equal to, finishing the work 
that comes to us where we stand, making i 
studies of the smallest parts of a dutiful life, as a 
painter studies the veins of leaves, and thus holding 
in permanent colours whatever spiritual Beauty has 
dawned upon us, that God permits us to grow to — 
fuller strength, and discern the more glorious sym-_ 
metry of completer aims. The Kingdom of Heaven © 
thus substantiated spreads itself: every pure thought 
that we strive to avow in some act of life, every 
merciful prompting that we shrine in some real word — 
or sacrifice, removes the debilitating and infidel sense © 
that we are only spiritual voluptuaries, instead of 
visionary Dreams, brings us near to the living Go d- 
Himself, and lays the foundations of our House not — 
made with Hands upon the Eternal Rock. It is thus 
that the Kingdom of Heaven advances upon us. It — 
begins with fragments of duty, and with imperfect ' 
comprehension like that of the Disciples, speaking as” 
they were moved, yet not knowing what they said. 
The proportions of the finished Temple are not ye 
perceived, the Design is with God, not with us; 
but the work grows under dutiful Hands—each day’s 
patience and love are developing its form—each new 
grace of acted feeling is an inwrought ornament, and 
if we are but faithful in the performance of every 
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clear service, righteous to pursue even the least 


prompting of Conscience and of Love, we are silently 
rearing that House whose real Builder and Maker 
is God, even as the symbolic House of God rose 


“into the air like a jointed plant, with stones made 


ready beforehand that dropped silently into their 
places, so that no noise was heard in all the building, 
nor any sound of hammer, axe, or tool of iron. 

And whilst the Kingdom of Heaven is thus visibly 
advancing, visible in the result though not in the 
process, the prizczple of our religious life, the working 
spirit in the character, is meanwhile undergoing 
change, assuming new and deeper power. Obedience 
to some fixed rules, to some authoritative will, was 
our first conception of Goodness. A few simple 
directions to be implicitly followed, a few simple 
feelings to be cherished and loved, make our manual 
of duty so long as we can lean upon others, and are 
fenced round by elder care. But as soon as we 
stand alone, and have to answer for ourselves, cases 
occur to which our rules do not apply; we are 
thrown into situations where feelings, it may be 
passions, are called into play which we had not known 


_ before; our small maxims and precepts give us no 
help in the new conditions, and prove unable to 
guide us, and then do we silently begin to out- 


grow all narrow formularies, to exchange rules for 


_ principles, outward laws for an inward spirit, and 


to approach God, as the only Standard of Right, with 
a more filial worship that brings nearer to the open- 
ing soul the vast idea of a Heavenly Father’s perfect- 
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ness. There is a period in the life of every growing 
soul, as there was in the life of mankind, when o fte 
unconsciously we pass beyond all limited examples 
and formulated virtues, when the motives that 2 
most influential change their nature, and the moral 
arguments that are addressed to the men of his 
world cease to have any sensible application to the 
scale and order of our thoughts. Prudential reasons 
for Goodness are then felt as an affront to a pure 
spirit: they do not seem in any way to touch our 
real Life. The Law, as a schoolmaster, came in our 
days of preceptive training: Grace and Truth came 
with our recognition of a Son of God. The 
which we are now to follow is the Righteousness of 
Faith, the fruit of a spirit that loves God and must 
be like him, that loves man and must serve and — 
bless him. To be /ke our Father, to do good to our 
brother, is the Law of the Spirit of Life in a Son of 
God, and when we have reached to this, then is t a 
Kingdom of Heaven come nigh unto us, and God h hi 
found a worshipper in spirit and in truth. | 

We might adduce other illustrations of the gentl 
and still formation of that spiritual-mindedness which 
is the goal of all our way. The contrasted clement ts 
of a perfect goodness require large experience, t 
do not come together suddenly, they do not combi 
rapidly, and they are all found in peace at last o; aly 
in a soul in which the presence of God Himself leaves 
no room for any evil spirit. The discipline of Life 
which forms Character, or rather which gives oppor 
tunity for the action of those inward powers which 
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really do form it, opens gradually, often without obser- 
vation. It comes by parcels: and we are advanced 
to new social relations, and have different parts of 
our Nature called into exercise, and schooled by trial, 
as we become qualified to bear the weight they lay 
upon us. The tenacity and continuity of Habit resist 


_any sudden, involuntary expansion of the Kingdom 
of God: our strongest and most spontaneous affec- 


tions before they do great things, or make great 
sacrifices, need the sustained pressure of the con- 
scientious Will. It is no flash of feeling that is to 
create a soul anew; no agony of desire, no paroxysm 
of remorse, that is to transform a character. And so 
we pass to the practical conclusion, that if the King- 
dom of Heaven cometh not with observation, then no 
moment of its natural growth must be lost. Brilliant 
and rapid advances we are not to expect: they may 
come, but if we look for them, if we stand and wait 
for them, we effectually prevent their coming, and 
have passed out of the order of God’s Law. The 
Life of Christ is beyond the sudden grasp of Genius 
or of Will. The Kingdom of Heaven suffers no 
violence: and in vain the violent would take it by 
force. The spirit of God and of Goodness may indeed 
strike instant root in a Heart, but how long and 
patiently must it grow, and what prunings must it 
suffer before it bears only the perfect fruits of the 
Father’s spirit. If one effort could attain unto it, if 
one agony of the gathered Will could reach it, it 
might for a term, though not sinlessly, more safely be 
neglected ; but now no season can be spared from a 
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work to which every touch of Life adds unconscious 
grace, and which, because of its nature, being indeed 
the Life of the infinite God within us, never can b 
finished. The Kingdom of Heaven is not the a 
of straining efforts, of one distracted rush for oil and 
light when the midnight is upon us—but of an sceil 
lasting growth; and by the Grace of God on 
ambitious faithfulness, on pure and gentle love, 
keeping to its own path though it must pass through 
all the strait gates and take up all the crosses by 
the way, the Divine likeness comes full at last in 
those who yet know not the glory that is shining in 
their face. The fully-inspired man is the last result 
of long obedience hearkening ever to the voice of His 
word in us, q 

And this ought to relieve us from much harassing 
anxiety about the state and prospects of our a s. 
If a man seeks his own life, he shall lose it. pe 
are saved by Love, we cannot be saved by anxic 
about our own safety. Do the work, and accept th 
sorrow that God provides, and be careful for “ioeiid 
more. Do it, and bear it, and as God lives, and Him- 
self works in us what we ought to do, it has given its 
contribution to the Kingdom of Heaven, to the blessed- 
ness of our Immortality. If only our life is religious 
life, however small the service, however obscure the 
place, the Father of spirits, who weighs goodne 
only in qualitative scales, is making us a Kingdom 
for Himself. We may be watching for the coming 
of that Kingdom, like the Disciples who would sit 
on Christ’s right hand, too anxious for our own part 
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in it to be self forgetful, and so removed from the 
divine charity that does God’s work and seeketh not 
her own—restless and dissatisfied at our tardy growth, 
inpatient of minute toil and thirsting for great things, 
—depressed, perhaps, at the contrast between high- 
wrought imaginations and the pale colours of the 
feeble life that acts and suffers in ourselves—but 
stand where God has placed you—make, from day 
to day, a garden of the Lord of whatever wilderness 
lies around your own contracted steps on earth—do 
what your hand findeth to do-—cherish whatever 
may cheer and sweeten the hearts that are nearest 
to you—entertain, though you can do nothing for it 
but give it a hospitable lodging in your soul, every 
project of goodness that the Holy Spirit prompts, 
and the Kingdom which cometh not with Observation 
is advancing upon you as rapidly as God, who knows 
you, sees to be safe, as rapidly as is consistent with 
spiritual foundations, with a solid framework, and 
imperishable gains of growth. 

And in what we call our Civilization there is a 
process going forward which is preparing the way of 
the Lord and making his paths straight. Follow out 
any great line of investigation and it will lead direct 
to God. Science, Astronomy, Geology, Political 
Economy, without designing it, were widening the 
bounds of Revelation itself, freeing the spirit from the 
letter, when pursuing their own paths of thought. 
There is no great truth that does not cause some 
narrow doctrines, and in departments other than 
its own, to shrink from before it. Some thirty years 
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ago in England there was an irreligious fear, not thé it 
the age was too exclusively practical, for that may 
have been, but that no spiritual Good would come out: 
of science—a distrust that the earnest pursuit of any 
kind of reality could fail to come at last into contact 
with God. The intellect of the age, and of the 
country, was then too much a worshipper in the 
outer court. But this did not and could not last; i 
all things are of God and lie close together. Science — 
has her mysteries as well as Faith; Social Economy, 
demonstrate what she may, soon finds that she can 
achieve nothing without the heart of a brother, with- 
out the Spirit of our Father ; and now it comes upon 
us as a new gospel, that the age and the country, 
through earnestness in great, and apparently in-— 
dependent, directions, have touched the conterminous — 
spiritual land, have reached thoughts with which 
spiritual narrowness cannot co-exist, have with 
observation been outgrowing traditional and lifeless ls 
systems, and are prepared, instead of Articles of 
Belief, to find the bright forms of Universal Truth — 
in Nature and in the Bible. 

Thirty years ago every preacher of a free Gospel, 
of the religious fruitfulness of spiritual liberty, had to | 
do battle, as for his life, on behalf of principles that 
now seem part of the light that lighteth every man _ 
that cometh into the world. And if some advances — 
of free Science, as in applied economic truth, have — 
not as yet had their due spiritual results in the eleva- 
tion of the people, this has been owing to spiritual — 
causes, because, through failure of education, the — 
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minds and souls of the working classes were not 
morally prepared to use the breathing time that was 
given. 

And if the Kingdom of Heaven is within us, then 
the blame of losing Heaven falls not on circumstance, 
but on some failure within. To look anywhere for 
relief but to righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Spirit, is only to plead that we should be pure 
if we were not tempted—contented if God did not 
disappoint us—tender if we were not provoked beyond 
reasonable bounds—charitable if those who need our 
charity had not such a multitude of sins to cover. 
It was in the face of the Tempter, in defiance of his 
powers, that Christ kept his allegiance, and Angels 
of Peace ministered unto him. 

And whatever may be true of the quick darting 
of God’s light into a soul, or rather in our recognition 
of the light always there, the Voice of the King heard 
within us will not at once make us His Kingdom, 
though it may set us on our onward way. Even of 
one so pure as Christ we must remember those forty 
days in the Wilderness and the continual retreats of 
prayer ; of one so noble as Paul, whose conversion 
was rather to right views of God than to a right 
Heart, we must remember the retirement of those 
three years amid the mountains of Arabia. For our 
type of the Kingdom of Heaven we have him who 
grew in grace and in favour with God and with man, 
who would not strive nor cry, nor let his voice be 
heard in the streets. In spiritual things, though we 
know it not, we “ move entirely when we move at all.” 
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In every true act of love or of obedience God is 
gaining us altogether. The effect of any one service 
or sacrifice we can no more determine than of any 
one touch of the pencil or the chisel on the great 
works of Art. The hand of Genius may labour 
long and patiently, and to an unskilled observer there © 
is no \progress—but an immortal work is growing, , 
Let no one doubt who serves. If he works slowly yy 
let him bethink himself that he is working for Per- 
fection—and love his work, for its own sake, with a 
least as earnest a devotion as an Artist would who, 
filled with some divine conception, has a life beers | 
the world, and a perpetual joy in the labour that i 
to give it a glorious though a fleeting form. A’ do 
here no effort fails: human Genius is not needed, for — 
God is our Inspiration: when we work for a spiritual — 
end it is our Father that worketh in us to will and to 
do of His own good pleasure. He knows where He 


is leading us ; we know whether every step by the way 
is taken in Faith and Love; and if so, the hour is at 
hand when we shall neither say, Lo here! nor Lo 
there! for, behold, our hearts are right with God, se 
the Father who loves us has come to us to make His 


abode with us! 
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Che Sin of Omission. 





JAMES iv. 17: 


**To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 


THE unhappiness of life, apart from the discipline 
of trial and sorrow which trains to faith and goodness, 
is the fruit of Sin—of selfishness, disorder, unchastened 
temper, vicious indulgence, morbid self-esteem. Yet 
the dwellers in this evil, the workers of this woe, may 
escape any poignant sense of the guilt they contract 
or of the misery they create. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to bring a man face to face with his own 
character, with his own actions and their consequences. 
We live in strange ignorance of what we are, of the 
mixed motives that deform us, the self-regard that 
vitiates our purest ambition, the streaks of imperfec- 
tion that cloud with baser matter the transparency of 
our love and dull its power ; of the impressions of our- 
selves we leave on other hearts, the shadows we cast, 
the joys we restrain, the virtues we injure, the passions 
we inflame, the burdens or the weariness, the soreness 
or irritations we occasion. Weare sinning; producing 
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the fruits, casting the shade or blight of sin ; our path 
is often as the trail of the serpent, whilst no self- 
knowledge holds the mirror up to nature and shows 
us the image of ourselves. | 

Is this an overcharged statement? Put it, then, 
to a very simple test. How small a part of a man’s 
life, of the full use and enjoyment of his being, consists 
in the abundance of the things that he possesseth—of 
those things, at least, which the world can give or 
take away; for the great, universal gifts of God, the 
dower of nature and of grace, are not to be con- 
founded with conditional or perishable property! How 
little would suffice for the blessedness of home-life if 
hearts and minds were kindled by high interests 
proper to themselves ; the recurring days devoted to 
pursuits that could never be deprived of healthy oppor- 
tunity or of the sense of God’s favouring blessing ; 
and the sources of all the wounds inflicted by the — 
uneasiness of moral discontent closed up by fellow- — 
ship in the self-forgetting cheerfulness of earnest occu- 
pation! What precious blessings of Almighty God 
within the dwellings of this land are daily lost, or 
turned to poison, through the want of adequate pur- 
suits to elevate and tone the character, or, short of 
this, from the want of a loving spirit of direction and 
self-government in the ordered conduct of a just life! — 
Almost everywhere may we see collected the ma- 
terials of blessedness, wanting only the pure and 
constant flow of spiritual purpose and endeavour to 
maintain the regulated glow of growing life. If we 
could distinctly see what the causes are which dis- 
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appoint the hopes with which God ever warms the 
heart of inexperience, we might stand aghast at the 
- sacrifice of His richest opportunities from the absence 
of the most elementary principles of Christ’s spirit 
and estimate of life. Self-engrossment blinds the 
fine faculty of moral observation; we see not what 
is passing around us; other hearts, wills, and wants 
might be extinguished, so rudely are they dealt with, 
so heedlessly do we pursue our own way, little knowing 
what mischief we are working, from what love and joy 
we are banishing ourselves, what fine tissues that 
better than an armour of proof would have covered 
and protected us against the calamities of fortune we 
are painfully rending, the danger we incur of being 
felt as a foreign substance in unbearable contact with 
the acutest sensibilities of another’s life. What lies 
at the root of the resulting wounds and estrange- 
ments, the abounding resentments and bitterness? 
Self-will, a want of that rudiment of Christ’s spirit 
which would compel a man to lift his eyes off himself, 
and live too much within the hearts and lives of 
others to petrify their sympathies or trample on their 
rights. When the band of tender respect falls away, 
and individual inclination rules, out of that hardness 
and wilfulness come the intensest disappointments, 
and, as the corruption of what is best is ever the 
worst, family life that is not mutual life, that has its 
forms but not its spirit, its bonds and powers and 
familiar privileges but not its love, becomes the 
most effectual of all means for wounding and wither- 
ing the heart. There is a Greek proverb: “ What can 
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a man drink if water chokes him?” Whatcan purify 
and soften a man’s nature if the life of his home 
affections makes him inconsiderate, selfish and wilful, 
overbearing and hard? And often, where there isno 
habitual insensibility, an unguarded weakness, an 
ungoverned impulse, a moment’s passion, can violate 
the peace of others or stain them with dishonour. 
Anger will give a voice to carnal instinct; appetite 
seize the offered draught of guilty pleasure ; sloth and © 
_ self-indulgence relax the law and order of moral well-— 
being ; yet when the natural disasters follow—broken 
confidence, with all the agonized and disturbed rela- — 
tions of hearts in which the tie of esteem and trust is — 
loosed—they will be distributed among numberless 
circumstances, and the fact evaded that they are © 
directly chargeable on personal Sin. 

How is it that we can sow the seeds of manifold 
failure and loss of peace, and yet when the retribu- 
tions come not recognize that we are reaping our own _ 
harvest? We disorder our tempers, and go forth — 
amidst earth and sky, and our spiritual nature is so 
jarred that the works of God are no longer a medium 
of communication between us and Him, and yet we 
can escape the knowledge that it is our Sin that has — 
deranged us. We forfeit the security of the sweet — 
intercourses of life, and complain of the inconstancy — 
of friendships we had selfishly abused. We fall 
behind in work and duty, and go into society with 
heavy arrears upon our hearts, and find it stale, flat, 
and unprofitable, without discerning that the dead- 
ness is the oppression of an unelastic spirit, our 
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weariness the shadow of a sinful burden. The causes 
which betray a man into:Sin enable him to avoid 
the distinct imputation of its consequences to himself 
in the self-regard, the occupation with our own wills 
and ways, which becomes insensible to the claims of 
men and the offered opportunities of God. All Sin 
is of the nature of an intense selfishness, a wayward 
indulgence of personal inclination; and the more 
selfish a man is the less does he know that he is so, 
It banishes God from remembrance, shuts out His 
fellowship, dares to do without His present love, and 
cancels His former mercies. God within the soul, 
and God the Lawgiver, the soliciting Father, the 
righteous Avenger, with all His spiritual and eternal 
relations to our being, is for the time extinguished. 
It ignores, rather than knowingly violates, the claims 
and rights of others ; hears not, sees not, the anguished 
pleadings, the imploring looks of those whose bosoms 
it will pierce like a sword; the self-concentration of 
indulgence becomes our normal state, and in the most 
obvious retributions we can see misfortunes, hardships, 
wrongs to win for us consideration from others, rather 
than condemnation on ourselves. 

This tendency of Sin, to be blind to its own con- 
sequences, to. know them not as its own fruits, is 
promoted by the evil influences it exerts in disturbing 
and alienating the hearts of others, so that hardly can 
the purest stand in sinless relations to Sin when drawn 
into close intercourse with it. Our Sin cools love, 
awakens natural resentments, makes confidence or 
genial intercourse almost an impossibility to sensitive 
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natures, and in the wretched complications that ensue 
the self-concentration at the root of sinful indulgence 
will readily glide into the impression that it is unj 1S ly 
used, and more sinned against than sinning. And 
thus the sin of one, out of the weakness or inaptitude 
of others, partly because they want love and pati ene se 
to bear with it, partly because they want wisdiiliad 
deal with it, will produce a whole harvest of sins, ar id 
enflame all the unhappy elements lurking inl I= 
chastened natures. But torpid and callous must be | 
the conscience that turns the resentful misery it. 
evokes into a plea of self-justification, instead of dis- 
cerning in it the most awful aggravation of sin. I 
must needs be that offences come, but woe be to thé t : 
man by whom they come! For it also must needs 
be that while the originating selfishness of sin endures, 
the offences it provokes will hide from it the discern- — 
ment of itself. Troubled waters reflect no ima << 
and it is only when looking into the sorrowing fac CE 
of patient love that hard or passionate self-will i is 
startled and punctured by the contrast. 

The extent to which we all succeed in banishing | 7 
the consciousness of Sin, our escape from any distinct 
feeling of God’s disapprobation, ignorance of ee 
selves as violators of the first law of spiritual beings 
in leaving known evils unremoved, in turning fre om 
the pursuit of that measure of good which the ete 
Spirit has brought within our knowledge, demo 
the torpor and inaction of our souls. That we suf or 
so little from the sense of sin, that we can be so free 
from unawed introspection of this sort, is surely 
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alarming proof of how utterly we can forget the only 
ends for which our existence was bestowed, and be 
‘unconscious of personal relations to Him in whom we 
_ live. For what is the implied condition of our being, 
on any view that does not destroy the connection of 
our nature with God? Is it not that we strive to 
retain within our spiritual frames, to unfold and re- 
present in the actions of our lives, that measure of 
moral perfectness which the Source of Good has 
brought clearly to the knowledge of our souls? To 
extinguish Sin within ourselves, to be drawn into 
inward and practical co-operation with the holy 
blessedness God’s providence is aiming to produce, 
the reign of love and knowledge, of goodness and 
beauty, of spiritual law and truth in the hidden parts, 
-—it is impossible for any one not an atheist, nor a 
fatalistic sensualist, to conceive that life was given 
for other purposes. Yet, how can we stand before 
Heaven, in the light of ‘this thought, and not be 
weighed down under the consciousness of an abused 
existence, and pierced through by the ‘awe of God! 
Christianity, which always gives distinct expression 
to the holiest thought of the human heart, and 
encourages it to come forth by showing it realized 
in the life of the Son of Man, expressly declares that 
to aid us in the great aim of the extinction of Sin, and 
assimilation to our Father, was the one object of the 
-Saviour’s mission: “ Ye know that he was manifested 
to take away Sin ; whosoever abideth in him sinneth 
not.” Yet Sin is the most common experience any 
of us know, aggravated by the consciousness that, 
II, . H 
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so little are our hearts set on its extinction and the — 
incarnation of the Divine Word in ourselves, so little _ 
is God’s only object in our lives the first object in 
our thoughts—the pain occasioned by the recognized — 
stings of Sin makes an inappreciable part of the vast 
sum of human wretchedness. I do not mean that - 
we do not suffer from the consequences of our Sins— — 
that we do daily, hourly, unintermittingly—but for 
the Sins themselves, regarded as our own spiritual 
degradation and unmaking, we consciously suffer very 
little. We are weary, restless, unstrung, dissatisfied 
with our position in the world, our reputation with 
men—with that jaded sense of the worthlessness and 
disappointment of life which must cling to those who 
are without the peace of God which passeth under- — 
standing; but though it is impossible not to see 
everywhere the unmistakable marks of this kind of 
suffering, it is also impossible to deny that, for the 
most part, we lose their spiritual significance, and fail 
to see in our general unhingement and distress the 
measure and retribution of our sins. I am excluding 
now those paroxysms of remorse which come to us 
in critical periods, in seasons of overwhelming con- 
viction{when it is no longer possible to evade the 
knowledge of what we are, when our spiritual being 
must make an effort to recover itself through throes 
of shame and agony, or sink into insensibility for 
ever. It is well when even these life struggles at 
not more coloured by the bitterness of exposure tc 
human consequences, by wounded self-regard, than 
by the consciousness of our spiritual degradation, of 
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the sinful relations of our souls to a holy God who 
had poured His light into us, and offered us strength 


and grace, so that we sinned against knowledge and 


without excuse. It is well if that terrible convulsion 
of convicted conscience is even then only the godly 
sorrow that worketh repentance to salvation, without 
admixture of the sorrow of the world that worketh 
only human shame and deeper death. The writhings 
of our sufferings when, like a worm, we are uncovered 
and refugeless in the eyes of men are not to be 
mistaken for the utter woe of contrition which the 
awakened soul would not have other than A is, 
thankful in its deepest humiliation that the hour of 
revulsion has arrived, and that no more it can escape, 


_ or desires to escape, the searching eye of God. 


That we have no experience of this violent effort 
of the spiritual nature to save itself from destruction, 
may only show that we have not yet reached the 
crisis when God must interpose to restore the lost 
balance of our being, by means of a sudden and spas- 
modic life communicated to one or more of its perish- 
ing powers. Far short of this, our own souls ought to 
be continually interposing, making it impossible for 
us to ignore the approaches of Sin, or so to walk 


aside from God as to feel not the searchings of His 


eye, the requirements of His spirit. For what is Sin ? 
It is not to be confused with the gross acts of wrong- 
doing by which guilt is contracted ; it is not to be 
confounded with crime. To commit no legal wrong 
may Carry acquittal before Man: to neglect a prompt- 
ing of the Divine spirit is condemnation before God. 
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“To him who knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is Sin.’ Which of us can meet this est ? 
Who orders his life according to this rule? 
distributes his time in obedience to this law? 
expends his means, that portion of them which h 
holds himself free to spend, and does spend, on things 5s 
not necessaries, according to the suggestions of. th 
spirit? How much of obvious good do we all kne a 
to which we contribute nothing of effort, sacrifice, 
prayer, or thought, to bring it forth into life and 
being! How many gracious and, in,this suffering 

world, most needful things has God’s spirit ips ee 
to our hearts as good, holy, and useful, things that 
clearly ought to be done, and yet the ugg 
received no entertainment from our souls; we turned 
to our own ways and dismissed it to forgethalias oss | 
How much do we know that would be good—good fe 
our own souls, good for those near to us as our oO ™ 
souls, good for the world—which, being within fe) 
power, we yet neither do, nor mean to do! Nor doe es: 
our Sin stop here. We not only refuse, neglect, to do 
the good which God makes known to us; we do he 
opposing evil. We know the power of meekness, and 
indulge in what we call just resentments. We know 
that in the sight of God there is no respect of persons. 
and indulge in pride of place. We know that ¢ nly 
the pure in heart attain to spiritual discernment, and 
suffuse the soul with thick clouds of worldliness and 
sense. The easy way in which certain reputation: 
are gained shows how lightly some faults are esti- 
mated, with what a low sense of duty some action: 
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are overpraised. What so great thing would it be, 
for instance, if, in this perishing world into which we 
brought nothing, out of which we take nothing, in the 
_ matter of liberality men were to act up to the fulness of 
_ what they know could not but promote objects that 
are dear to God? Would it be any remarkable virtue 
, for aman who knows that only his soul is immortal, 
not to care, in comparison with well-doing, for accu- 
mulations, luxuries, trappings, costly furnishings,—and 
having food and raiment therewith to be content? 
It is vain to plead that there is uncertainty as to the 
means of doing good, and a possibility of doing evil. 
It is not always this that stints our beneficence. 
How little obtains for a man*the reputation of gener- 
 osity, when in the estimation of Him who gave the 
talents, and assigned their stewardship, he may be 
hiding, or appropriating, his Lord’s money! There 
was an age of Christianity when a man would make 
some mighty sacrifice, build a Cathedral for instance, 
as an offering for his soul. That was in times when 
great Sins sought great atonements ; but perhaps now 
there is many an accumulation of mean and creeping 
sins that amass as large a sum of wretchedness and 
evil, and yet awaken no sense of the necessity of 
seeking a reconciliation with God. It is true that 
_ such sacrifices had their roots in personal fear; but why 
should not the love of God and man, and of all things 
_ good, produce as large offerings as the wretched fears 
of superstitious guilt bargaining for its own salvation ? 
And how are men free from Sin if, knowing the great 
interests of God that need their aid, knowing the 
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perishable and the imperishable uses of earthly thin: rs, 
they will not do as much out of sympathy with the 
spirit of our Father, out of pure love for the ends that 
are dear to His providence, as did the self-seeking 
devotees of another age as a compensation for their 
sins, and a protection against their Judge? In an 
age of violence, of unrestrained passions, the terrors 
of religion exacted fearful penalties of a material kind 
from great offenders. In an age of order, when there 
are no offences that the law does not punish, and. 
religion wrings no vast tributes from remorse, how — 
can it be accounted for, except through prevailing sin- — 
fulness, low preferences, wilful blindness to spiritual — 
interests, that in the extent of individual sacrifices for 
human well-being, and of self-immolation before God, 
Christianity so seldom wins from love what supersti- — 
tion drew from fear? We all know the good we 
might do, and do not: yet we are not much burdened 
by the weight of sin, nor feel the eye of God reproach- 
fully upon us. How can this be? How can we live 
in Sin, knowing what is good to be done and doing 
it not, and escape remorse? How, in our sins of 
omission, can we refuse to God’s universal love the © 
good He suggests to our hearts, and looks for from 
our hands, and yet lead the easy lives we do, 
haunted by the thought that the Eternal Spirit s 
so little in us that He can desire ? 

There is but one explanation, the deep and aw 
one, that we escape the sense of Sin by escaping the 
sense of God. “He is not in all our thoughts.” 
“We live without Him in the world.” His fellowship, 
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the light of His countenance, is not our prime neces- 
sity. We are familiar with the phrase, not with the 
‘power, of “communion with His holy spirit.” Evenin 
our prayers we feel Him not directly, we see Him 
not as He is. Wecan speak to Him aside, and never 
so hold our souls to meet the intense gaze of His 
spirit that we could not remain in ignorance of what 
we are in the sight of the Holy One. Oh! nothing 
is easier than to keep all the forms of religion, to pray 
twice a day, and to deceive our own hearts, never 
really meeting the eye of God, or baring our souls to 
His inspection. Doubtless the first effect of any true 
searching of His spirit, if we look into the face of the 
infinitely Holy One with a pure desire to know and to 
be known, must be a knowledge of our own evil ; this 
is inevitably the first conviction of a living soul in in- 
tercourse with God; but, if as we learn to know our 
sins we learn to hate them, and if they are revealed 
to us by the light of our Father’s countenance gazing 
into us that will certainly be the case, then shall we 
come to love what He loves, and to abhor what He 
abhors, else could we not continue to meet His look, 
~ and must shrink from His eye; and so, as the fruits 
of any real fellowship with Him, all wilful disobedience 
and estrangement must of necessity be disappearing, 
however long may adhere to us the imperfections of 
our frailty. 

This is ever the office of the Comforter, to convince 
of Sin, of Righteousness, and of Judgment. If we 
have God in our thoughts we must keep His com- 
mandments and work out His promptings. If we 
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quench His spirit we cannot bear to look | into I 
face, and are compelled to turn aside and forget F 
Christ’s law of Discipleship was derived from t 
of his own Sonship, “ If a man love me he will k ce ep 
my words, and my Father will love him, and we 
come unto him, and make our abode with him” 
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Conversion, 






ACTs iii. 19: 





_ “Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come from the presence 
of the Lord.” . 







ae, PSALM li. 10: 






“* Create in me a clean heart, O God: 
And renew a right spirit within me.” 







Is it possible for great and radical changes to take 
i. place i in Character—changes so affecting the fountain 
© fa man’s nature that, of its own accord, it will now 
send forth sweet water instead of bitter? Is it pos- 
sible for a new spirit to enter into a man, displacing 
the most deep-seated types of feeling and action, as 
the gushing of a clear spring will remove the foulest 
Bones that have gathered over it? Is regeneration 
yf Life within the compass of spiritual influence? Is 
Ré Religion a Counsellor for the prudent, and a Mentor 
fc r the good, but with no redemptive power for the 
bad? Is it extravagant, or against experience, to 
believe that there may be a mighty action of God 
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within the soul, giving the knowledge of Sin, and at 
the same time such assurance of Divine love and 
power, as will transform all the relations of the sinner | 
to his God, and all the inclinations of his Heart? Is ‘ 
Christianity and the Christian Church only as a — 
Sanitary Commission with preventive measures for 
the healthy, but incapable of delivering the plague- 
stricken? Can we only guard the door against the — 
unclean spirits, and are helpless to cast them out, — 
once they have entered in and taken possession ? Is_ 
it vain to look for entire revolutions of soul—for the 
self-indulgent to become the self-denying—for the © 
sensual and impure to live on heavenly food—for 
the worldly to discover the true riches—for the hard- 
hearted to be so melted by the fire of Divine Love 
as to grieve all their days at the remembrances of — 
unnatural feeling—for the proud to have their eyes 
opened to their real place before God and Man—for 
the rebellious and the despisers to be overcome by © 
Him who through all rebellion, and all scorn, she ds 
down silent Grace, and causes His sun to shine, and 
His rain to fall, upon the evil and upon the good? — 
Must it be once bad, always bad? once brutal, 
always brutal? once bitter, always bitter? once mean, 
always mean? once false, always false? once a prey 
to vile passions, to envy, spite, jealousy, vindi 
ness, steeped in them for ever? Is there no power 
in Religion to alter all this? If not, then Religion 
brings us into no contact with Him to whom all 
things are possible, and nature and habit hold us 
helpless. 
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_ It will not serve to answer such questions as these 
by scriptural quotations—*“ Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots?” Other quotations 
exhibiting both the possibility and the fact of entire 
conversion are ready at hand, leaving untouched the 
truth contained in the first, that the change is as great 
as though the leopard were to lie down with the lamb 
and take its clothing; or the mysterious conditions 
on which colour depends were suddenly to efface the 
distinction between an Ethiopian and a Circassian. 
The vastness of the change is not in question, nor its 
mystery either—if by mystery is meant that it lies 
beyond the reach of human power, or of human 
understanding ; but neither vastness nor mystery are 


inconsistent with probability or fact. No change, 


moreover, is desired either in the Ethiopian or in the 
leopard, for everything is good according to its kind. 
There will always be complexional types of character, 
which can no more be altered than the Races of men. 
There are the two great moral types of the contem- 


plative and the active form of man, each good in 


its kind, depending upon differences of original make, 
which may be modified and have their proportions 
largely altered by culture, but which never can be 
and never were intended to be obliterated. There is 
no such thing as either one quantitative or one quali- 
tative measure, for mental and physical properties to 
meet and mingle in the human being. The absolute 
perfection of man may depend upon such proportions 
—hbut the relative perfection of the Individual depends 
upon no such unattainable thing, but simply on the 
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spirit that animates and sways the forces given to 
him, such as they are. It would be monstrous to © 
dream of a uniformity, a mingling of elements, a dis-_ 
appearance of the differences between Newton and 
Washington, Shakespere and Cromwell. And besides + 
the healthy complexional varieties which are of the 
utmost value to human progress—for what could — 
men all the same contribute, or what stimulus apply, — 
to one another ?—+¢here are constitutional imperfec- — 
tions, such as natural debility, weakness of fibre, 
deficiency of animal spirits, slowness of understand- 
ing, which are not subjects for a moral change, and 
which though they modify, and no doubt limit, the — 
form of soul and life, the direction and the range of 
power, may yet in inward purpose be of the grandest. 
elevation, swayed by the spirit of a martyr or a saint. 
Conversion, then, must not be tested by cases of 
complexional variety, nor by cases of oe 
defect. It cannot alter such types as these; it 
only deal with the ruling spirit that disposes of the 
forces of a man’s nature, be those forces what they 
may ; it cannot make a man different from what God 
made him, but it can make him all that God intended 
him to be; it cannot add a single element to his — 
nature, but it can introduce peace into the midst of — 
them, and make God their Ruler, instead of selfish- 
ness or passion. Conversion does not mean perfec~ 
tion ; it means that such forces as a man has shall be 
Hiretted by a spirit of order, aspiration, purity, ance 
sweetness, 
Conversions have fallen under the observation 0 of 
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“us all, if we have had eyes to see them, to an extent 
~ sufficient to give us faith even in the strongest cases. 
Begin with the most intelligible forms in which you 
can trace the influences at work, and ascend to those 
in which all investigation ends in the personal action 
of God. , 
It has happened to most persons to see a member 
of a family in early life, it may be of fine powers, 
and with no unamiable dispositions, all untuned and 
jarred, wrong with every one, gloomy, captious, con- 
tradictory, finding in everything a rock of offence. 
_ Some spirit, not necessarily an evil one, has entered 

into the waters and troubled them. It may be the 
first feeling of personal freedom and responsibility, 
not easily adapting itself to the small bondage of 
domestic rules too long continued; it may be the 
restlessness of desire at that period of life when the 

_ ideal nature is all at work, and as there are no prac- 
_ tical duties to hold it down, it lives in Dreamland, 
— and is thrown out of harmony with the actual. it 
may be affection and faculty beyond the measure 
of the food and occupation provided for them, and 
instinctively craving ; it may be a sense of injustice, 
and wounded self-respect, a jealousy of interference, 
a fretting under authority, if sphere, and freedom, 
and place in the family, do not keep pace with con- 
scious growth ; and no doubt it may be self-will, and 
_ arrogance, the superiority of inexperience not to be 
harshly judged, largely mingling with all these. This 
is the diagnosis of the case: not a very alarming 
one; and yet if you were to judge of it by the out- 
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ward symptoms, by the haggard, self-occupied le ») ~ 
the moody restlessness, the gloomy, fitful abstraction, 
the wild irritability, the half-sullen half-savage inde- — 
pendence, you might take it to represent a case of © 
demoniacal possession. Here assuredly there are — 
elements of danger—with some natures elements of 
insanity—and a Conversion is urgently needed. What 
is to effect it? Gently to let slip the yoke of — 
authority so that self-love may not needlessly gall — 
against it: the removal, imperceptibly if possible, of — 
the restrictions that belonged to earlier years, and ~ 
are natural grounds of offence; a growing respect, 
deference, and courtesy—not the indulgence shown to > 
a child, but something of the consideration shown to 
an equal; for older people often commit great injus-— 
tice, and great rudeness, and through their incapacity — 
to understand the moral elements before them, put 
down what they call self-will with a very coarse self- 
will of their own ;—and if in addition to this mere — 
removal of the roots of bitterness, something of 
earnest sympathy could be supplied by one who, 
without any condescension, was yet felt to raise the 
uneasy spirit to a level somewhat higher than its 
own, the lost balance may be restored, freedom, ease, 
and sweetness recovered, and the whole character 
transformed by causes as natural, though of a far 
higher order, as when the evil spirit departed from — 
Saul when David touched the harp. 

There is again the class of Conversions produced 
by human, intelligible influences not involving the 
mysterious action of God, when some strong and 
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sweet affection turns all currents into its own 
channel, and is powerful enough to occupy the whole 
nature with itself and with the duties that grow out 
of it, quelling at once the habits or passions that 
are unworthy of it, with the misery and self-torture 
that belonged to an objectless condition. <A fountain 
of purity, and a fountain of peace, are opened to- 
gether. The man has now a life out of himself, and 
by losing has found himself, so impossible is it for 
any one to be the centre of his own existence, to be 
held by no holy tie out of himself without hardening 
into miserable selfishness, or going off into wild 
irregularity. Conversions of this kind are widely 
different in their circumstances, and in the nature 
of the influence exerted, having only this common 
feature, that one mind has become the master spring 
of another, not necessarily its superior, but supplying 
to it something that before it needed, and that now 
preserves it from objectless disorder, the delicate or 


mysterious bond that holds the faculties together, 


and saves from the worst of all dangers, a looseness 
of existence. Not dissimilar to these are the Con- 
versions that take place when a man has found his 
calling, and becomes engaged in a pursuit, that whilst 
it has the zest of a passion, is also large enough, 
and arduous enough, to occupy all his nature. For 
this is essential in any Conversion that is to be per- 
manent; it must not only change the order of the 
affections, introducing a new spirit into the midst of 
them, it must also provide a life, a sphere, an occu- 
pation. It is not enough that the House is empty, 


swept, and garnished; it must be filled with good 
angels, not a chamber of it left vacant, nor long 
deserted by its rightful tenants, else the evil spirits 
will return to it again. It is this that makes 
momentary Conversion so easy, effectual Conversion 
so rare, when produced by foreign influence, as by 
the action of one mind upon another, if the re- 
generating mind cannot become the centre of the 
other's life. It is not difficult to introduce flashes of 
light into a darkened mind, or a ray of reason into a 
disordered one, nor a strong gushing of sweetness 
and purity into a corrupted one, along with vehement 
desires that the new, strange feelings, so fresh and 
cleansing, should continue for ever; but no affection 
can endure except by producing its own works and 
living on its own fruits; and if it has no fruits, no 
works, no absorbing life, no career,—if you cannot 
take the changed heart and give it corresponding 
occupation,—there is nothing to sustain the new 
emotions, and the old life returns, even as the gloom 
eathered- again on Saul’s dark spirit when David's 
harp was stilled. There is nothing so disappointing, ~ 
‘and in the end perhaps so debilitating to the subjects 
of them, as these repeated shocks of spiritual action, 
that lead to nothing. It is like galvanizing the dead ; 
they fall back into insensibility, or rather the real 
state, and the apparent state, become once more the 
same. And this is the weak side of all intermittent 
spiritual influence, indeed, of the Christian Church. 
You can send the thrill of a new life through a soul— 
that is not difficult—but where is the sphere, the 
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r ork, the full, eager, and ardent career that is for 
ever to sustain it? You have swept it fora moment 
with a strong wind; but the old covering mantles 
again the standing water. Those eras that have 
been conspicuous for great and effectual Conversions 
have always been marked by this, that the Conver- 
sion opened a way to the Life that was at once its 
, fruit and its nourishment. The cry for repentance, 
and for works meet for repentance, came together, 
as when Christ made apostles of his converts ; or 
ata period of the deepest religious torpor that ever 
_ benumbed this country, Wesley sent his penitents to 
- carry the new life that was burning in them to 
_ those still dead in trespasses and sins. It is far 
other, and less noble work, that indeed soon ceases to 
have any nobleness in it, and often looks very awful 
_ in its mimicry and hollowness, to awaken feelings that 
% have no career, and no issues ; to produce transient 
conversions in passive listeners, and excite emotions 
that work off their strength upon themselves. . It 
may be greatly doubted, on this account, whether the 
7 Christian Church, in so far as it is itself alive at all, 
is not in large measure an organized system for 
_ producing spiritual debility and exhaustion. And 
this will ever make a man who reverences Reality, 
and who fears the swoln guise of it beyond any 
other fear whatever, more anxious to speak a word 
of earnest principle that may take application and 
clothe itself with life, than to awaken storms or 
floods of passion that flow off into no river of life, 
_ that have no field of healthy action in toil and 
Ir, I 
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sacrifice—but die where they were born, until stirred — 
again by foreign influence in the heart they convulse- 
and weaken with a mimic fight. Any earnest pur- — 
pose, any pure inclination, that carries its occupation 
and life with it, even though directly it had no — 
religious bearing, and originated in no religious im- 
pulse, is far beyond all this as a real agent in Con- 
version. I have known a man’s whole nature and 
character absolutely transfigured, and in a time won- 
derfully short, by suddenly developing a taste, and 
at no early period of life, for one difficult and obscure 
branch of Natural History. He had, before, all the 
marks upon him of constitutional debility, and 
though pure and negatively blameless, he was physi-— 
cally and spiritually perishing under a conscientious-— 
ness that was not, and could not be, satisfied with 
the feeble work, and the feeble fruits of it, to which 
alone he could attain in the profession, it was that 
of a minister of Religion, to which he belonged. — 
When this new Life opened upon him, and he dis- 
covered his aptitude for it, and the honour that 
might attend him in it, the spiritual honour that ever 
waits upon real work faithfully done, it would be no 
figure of speech to say that he was regenerated. He 
became laborious, ardent, and full of perpetual joy; 
his weakness vanished ; his whole bearing changed 
and he became a man manifestly dignified and en- 
nobled by the happiness of useful work, by uncon- 
scious self-respect, and by overflowing gratitude to 
God who had at last called him to serve -y rere 
service found continual inspiration and delight. It 
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is on this account that there is no nobler promise 
for character than when a strong passion for some 
one study or pursuit takes possession of a man’s 
nature, if it is a pursuit, as indeed every pursuit is 
that is really important to the world, worthy of an 
exalted love, and providing inexhaustible materials 
for labour and for thought. And there is no sign so 
sure of a pervading weakness, of a nature from which 
great endeavours are not likely to come, as the ab- 
sence of such determining tastes, or the suppression 
of their feeble appearances under the opportunities 
of self-indulgence. 

- There is another class of Conversions which do 
involve the personal action of God, and not only lead 
to Him but begin with Him, yet which are so little 
“mysterious in their nature, and of such large and 
amply tested occurrence, that they will be universally 
admitted cases of spiritual Power. I mean those 
cases in which the sense of God comes for the first 
time upon those who have been living without Him 
in the world. I mean the case of rude, brutal, un- 
civilized men, leading the life of nature, abandoned. 
to themselves, following their appetites, given up to 
self-indulgence, ungoverned, unrestrained—but not 
mean, not false, not cowardly, not inwardly twisted 
and crookened by the odious vices of the class that 
prey upon civilized man—not living upon craft or 
dishonesty, upon hypocrisy, upon fraudulent beggary, 
if enjoying like animals yet working like men, shrink- 
ing from no labour, and honestly earning what they 
spend—spend it as they may. These are cases in 
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which often it would be hard to say that the 
were sinful; evil and debased they are, but it v roulc 
be Seivcely true to say that they were a ting 3 
against their Light, against any inward Voice hat 
spoke clear words to them. They have been drift = 
away from the spiritual to the carnal, by circum- 
stances not by Will, so that they appear absolutely 
free from any kind of spiritual conflict ; Cons science 
i 
for the first time let them be pricked to the Heart, 
let a part of their nature be addressed that never was 
spoken to before, let a direct appeal be made to that 
sense of God which it is impossible finally to separate 
from the awful elements of human nature, of being 
and of death, of affection and of nothingness, - 
love and the anguish of love, of fear and hope,—and 
let Him appear not in menace but in ee ny oS 
in wrath but in compassion, not condemning then 
but seeking them, and the new Life sets in lik Ke 
flood, so that for a time the balance of the facult ie 
is overpowered, and strong men, under the inadequac le 
of their customary understanding to deal with the ee 
strange experiences, agonize and faint under the ne 
emotions of their souls. And it would show a vy 
superficial acquaintance with the nature of these ca 
if we were to infer, either from its suddenness or ‘om 
its violence, that the change could not be permanent 
They are the subjects of a new experience which, 
once opened to them, may continue open for ever; 
a new Life has really entered into them, das 
spiritual influence is of incalculable and unlimited 
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_ power, the life of the senses and the instincts, into 
which they can never sink again without a conflict, 
may have utterly exhausted its interest for beings so 
deeply and so strangely moved. There is no reason 
to despair that a strong current of spiritual Life may 
at any time set in upon those who from force of cir- 
- cumstance are living without God in the world, or 
that when they are ripe to receive it God will send 
forth His ministers and His Spirit. These things do 
not depend upon accident; Nature herself comes to 
a crisis ; wrong ways of life become at last emptied 
of every zest, and in the weariness and hopelessness, 
the sense of worthlessness and wretchedness that 
ensue, preparation for a change has taken place, 
and the craving is awakened which is the opportunity 
of God. The first Christian Conversions were mani- 
festly of this nature. Multitudes were weary of a worn- 
out existence, in which not an element of freshness 
remained; and whilst pining in the midst of deadness, 
_ the new breath of the Gospel, of a Religion of love, 
grace, holiness, of universal pardon and of absorb- 
ing enterprise, passed over them like the creative 
spirit of God. The new life may spring out of the 
death of the old one. We are not in circumstances 
perhaps readily to understand this. Christianity is 
not to us a new influence, and though we may have 
never felt its power, which with most of us its really 
the case, we have yet spoiled it by émotionless 
familiarity, and deadened the edge of the sword by 
habitual handling. Christianity is to most of us like 
a school classic, supposed to be well known, but never 
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at any time vividly received, now farther removed 
from living apprehension than if we had never 
known it at all, and capable of being truly imprinted 
upon us only at some critical time when inward and 
outward opportunity shall be made to coalesce, when ~ 
the spirit moved to its depths by trial or by suffering 
becomes conscious of its wants, and God bears in 
upon us the revelation of His grace. For this is ever 
the immediate Power in Conversion, a real feeling o 
the Spirit of God working in us, a real gaze into t 
face of God looking at us. If that is attained, the a 
is nothing in the spiritual world that is not open — 
to us. a ; 
Though we have only arrived, as it were, at © 
more intricate cases of Conversion, it will not mld 
denied that if a real feeling of God could enter into | 
a soul, whatever its former state, there would be no- 
limit to the spiritual changes that might take place 
within it, and no after mystery in the process. All 
real Conversions must take place in this way, whether 
they be Conversions from Sin, or from great and mis- 
leading Error: the Heavenly Spirit must look in uf 
the soul, and the soul must see Him as He is. 
Conversion of St. Paul was in this way. A God 
whom before he did not know was all at once re- 
vealed to him. He looked for the first time ito 
the face of a God who loved the Gentiles, and wa: 
the Father of every spirit, and all his old life fell 
away at once. Everything else in him remained the 
same; his purposes had all been righteous, 


faculties trained and obedient, his whole nature fi od 
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with zeal, the Honour of God the sole spring of his 
life; nothing of all this is altered, but the true God 
is made known to him, he sees Him in His Image 
and takes its print, and at once, and for ever, all is 
changed, fanaticism melts into universal Love, the 
Jewish zealot pours the glowing ore of his nature 
into the moulds of a Christian man. 

Here, then, is the one great question, whether we 
are seeking our own Conversion, or of some one of 
the strayed and lost, or of a world lying in wicked- 
ness. At whatever stage we are of the spiritual life, 
here is the Power that is capable of supplying an 
influence as new, as mighty, as transforming, as if for 
the first time it was calling us from the dead. But 
how are we to bring this Power into operation? How 
are we for ourselves really to look into God’s face? 
There is no limit to the Conversions that might take 
place in us if we saw God as He is, nay, if we brought 
our souls to meet Him as we know Him to be. This 
is the real inquiry. How is the living God to look in 
upon our souls, so that the whole fatherly Spirit, 
quickening Grace, perfect Holiness, measureless 
Compassion, may act upon us at once, in our con- — 
sciousness of a living union with Himself? The 
more we know ourselves the more we will be ready to 
confess that this is a way of Life that may be new to 
us, and that Christianity, the personal communion of 
God with a human soul, is an experience we may 
have never steadily known. And if so, what inex- 
haustible forces of Life are yet in reserve for us! 
We may have never felt the action that is to quicken 
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us for ever. Much interest in Religion, and ine 
religious views, as much interest in Nature, may be 
different in kind from the personal power of the living 
God. Here is the fountain of all Life: how are we 
to reach it, and drink at the Source? Will you say—__ 
God does not unveil His face to us; He does not © 
speak to us; as a Person He does not meet us; 
when we think of Him we are only dealing with our 
own Thoughts? Is it so? Then, indeed, we do not 
know Him, and have never been under the power of 
His Spirit. But it is not so. God does bring us into 
contact with Himself personally. We all have © 
momentarily known that we have had to deal with a 
spirit that was not our own, with an invisible pre- — 
sence, an inaudible voice, that could not be more real — 
if the presence assumed a form, and the voice a 
sound. Only remember, that effectual Conversion is — 
not unconditional. God is willing ever. God. is 
seeking ever. The light is ever shining towards us, 
if we will keep the eyes and the souls it has once ~ 
touched steadily fixed upon it. We may turn towards — 
it, and walk ever in the light of God’s countenance, — 
We may turn from it, and walk in our own shadows. 
Nothing is wanting for perpetual regenerations, to 
renew our strength, and mount as eagles, but to have — 
“Christ formed within us,” and with desiring eyes to 
look ever “into the face of our Father who is in 
Heaven.” ; 
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IX. 
Love, the tultilling of the Daw. 


See 


I Cor. xill. 4-7: 


“Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth 

not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 


: THERE is a grand simplicity in thus referring all 
Christian graces to one source,—in cutting short the 

whole train of philosophic maxims, of prudential cal- 

culations and artificial restraints by which feelings 

are schooled and conduct adjusted,—and supplying 
_ their place by one heart-affection, which, expressing 
_ what it is, acting according to its nature, breaks forth 
into the virtues, as God’s sunlight gives all its 
varied beauty to the world. Next to the character of 
Christ, Christianity’s greatest contribution to GOOD- 
NESS was in the distinct revelation of its Source, 
disclosing the deep fountain in which God is mir- 
rored, and whence issue peace on earth, good will 
_ to men, communion with the spirit of the universe. 
For all Goodness is a form of holy Love; all hope, 
all enthusiasm, all Arz, all ideal life, all self-sacri- 
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122 Love, the fulfilling of the Law. 
fice, and that out of which self-sacrifice proceeds, all 
pure devotion, are inspirations of Love, Love of 
God, Love of Truth, Love of Man, Love of Nature, 
Love of Heaven and of Heavenly Perfectness. 

‘* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, a 
And feed his sacred flame.” -~ 
Christ knew nothing of that legislative morality 
which instead of an affection gives a precept ; instead — 
of touching a spring of action lays down a rule; 
instead of making the heart overflow with living 
waters carves and defines the channels in which they - 
are to run. Christ spoke seldom of how much men 
have to do, for there is no measure to Love—but 
constantly of the living spring, constantly of that ful- — 
ness and richness, and purity of heart which is the 
well of water springing up into everlasting Life. 
And would that we thought less of “what is in che 
bond,” less of measuring our requirements, less of 
defining duties, and performing tasks,—and more of 
awakening the perceptions, of feeding the desires, of — 
enriching the affections which would give us a share 
in the spirit and principle of goodness, make our own 
nature an original fountain of things merciful and 
lovely, take us into God’s fellowship, and render our 
pursuit of beneficence and all perfection as the daily 
craving and satisfying of our soul’s hunger and thirst ! 
“ With the heart men believe unto righteousness,” 
It need not alarm the jealousy of Reason that th 


heart is the source of goodness—for /ntellect is the 
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great minister and benefactor of the spiritual nature, 
and if Reason requires to be purified and directed by 
the moral feelings it repays the service by light and 
guidance amid perplexing and embarrassing appear- 
ances, in opening channels of beneficence, in framing 
instruments of action, in showing goodness the prac- 
tical ways to her own ends. It is indeed a fatal 
injury to our Nature to touch its simple and vigorous 
integrity, to parcel it out into contrasted or discon- 
nected faculties—to suppose that they act separately 
and that the strength of one is the weakness of the 
other—that a man of emotion must want prudence 
—a man of imagination be defective in observation 
or in judgment—instead of combining all to furnish 
_ the full of Image of God their Giver, receiving its 
own supply of service from each of the contribu- 
tories of spirit and of life. It is mainly the business 
of reason to confirm and direct moral truth: it is 
the office of the heart to receive it purely from God 
its fountain, to suggest it by a divining light, and | 
always so to love and cherish it, that it bears its full 
fruit in the warm culture it receives. In the region 
of spiritual life the heart anticipates truth, projects 
it from itself ; and even in physical inquiry the com- 
petent imagination seizes a clue and leaps to the 
theory which is afterwards practically established. 
The great learners, the great teachers, of God, are 
those to whom common facts act as suggestions, con- 
-veying by a hint the Divine thought, the Divine 
intent to minds that God has constituted in the 
image of His own. In all science it is Genius and 
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Imagination, the suggestive faculties, that first ca ch 
a sight of the outlines of truth—and the heart is th e- 
genius of goodness, the prophet and forerunner of 
the Kingdom of God. It is only the faith which 
comes out of the impulses and fore-reachings of the 
heart, out of the divine instincts of goodness, that has 
heavenly powers and works great wonders, or of 
which Christ would have said, “ Blessed art thou, for | 
flesh and blood have not revealed it unto you, ee 
spirit of my Father.” There is a faith which is an 
act of the understanding and stops there, and that 
faith is dead—even as the Devils were said to believe 
in God, and nothing to come of it but trembling. 
There is a Faith which worketh by Love, the joint — 
product of the affections, the reason, and the soul, 
when a Divine truth is taken into the interior warmth 
where the heart muses till the fire burns, and is— 
there clothed with the hues of feeling until it liv a 
before us a visible reality. For what is a truth 
that is admitted, but not /oved, not cherished, no t 
detained before the heart and the imagination until — 
it rises to its natural dimensions and assumes its 
glorious form? It is but a physical fact, bereft of its — 
vitality—no more a quickener of thought, a feeder 
of hopes, a guide of life, a deliverer from circum- 
stance, than an unwatched star in the midnight 
Heavens when men are sleeping, which directs no 
wanderer, and shines unregarded in its cold sphere. 
It is on this account that the most intellectual 2 

not always the most spiritual, nor the most morally 


excellent. Faith does not come from intellect—it 
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comes from affection and emotion and conscience— 
and in its most real form it is a passionate Love of 
Goodness. It is not the Truth perceived, but the 
Truth cherished in the heart, that goes like leaven 
through the character. The attainment of Truth, 
and the living power of Truth, may depend upon 
different parts of our nature. Its spiritual energy for 
the most part comes from a meditative love, a con- 
templative act—the internal gazing at a Truth until 
the soul is full of it—the quiet dwelling upon some 
picturing of Faith until the inward eye is coloured 


with its glory, and whoever'will not thus cherish his 


Truths may in their trial hour find them dead and 
barren—and never reach the height of their natural 


imspiration,. with his convictions transfigured into 


conscientious impulse and will, his whole faith in his 
Heart, his whole Heart in his Life. 

It is in harmony with the directest dictate of our 
moral Nature, as with the deepest teaching of Reve- 
lation, since there is one root of perfection the same 
in us and in God—for “God is Love, and whosoever 
loveth dwelleth in God, and God in him ;”—that the 
Apostle goes direct to the pure heart, kept pure, for 
all the strength and for all the graces of character, 
and crowns the queenly head of Christlike Charity 
with the coronal of all the virtues. We are not now 
inquiring how this catholic Love, which is in fellow- 
ship with God, with all God’s creatures, and with all 
God’s works, may best be cultivated—though to that 
inquiry the simple answer would be that every gift 
of God is best cultivated by honouring it and letting 
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it live in its natural fruits; but, supposing its exis t- 
ence, we now desire to discern what is nite in 
it—how necessarily it generates all the great and alee 
the gracious qualities which exalt or adorn our Nature. 
And as we notice each of the streams of grace and — 
goodness as it issues from the fountain, by a simple — 
appeal to conscience and to consciousness, by a 
glance of self-inspection, we discover whether the © 
fountain itself is open and playing in our hearts. 
If the fruits do not appear—the kindred growths of 
the tree of Life—the roots must be partially dead- 
Now Love of God is fellowship with God; love of — 
Man is fellowship with Man ; love of Nature is fellow- 
ship with Nature; love of Truth is communion with 
Truth, a keeping close to Reality in thought and life, — 
in word and work. 

And, first, as to fellowship with God. 

All elevation of Thought, all great Hopes, all 
Peace that cannot be shaken, all Life that is contented, 
that can thankfully take the place that is given to it < 
because it rests not on itself, have their ground in our — 
Love for One zx whom we can trust, whom our con- 
science acknowledges as the Lord of all Perfectness, 
and to whom our soul is allied by ties in comparison 
with which all other relationships are remote and 
unaffecting. The most beneficent relationship on 
earth, that of parent to child, is the creation of God; 
the Child draws its true Life from the Heavenly 
Parent. The earthly ties are symbols and shadows — 
of spiritual facts. If man was sufficiently reflective, 
if there was but meditative depth in our hearts, Love 
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to God would be irrepressible; duty and effort 
apart, if we acquainted ourselves with Him our Nature 
must adore Him, and delight itself in Him. The 
complaint of God is that men will not reflect, that 
they will not recognize the spiritual facts, that they 
will not look into the face of Him with whom they 
have todo. “The ox knoweth his owner, but Israel 
will not know ; my people will not consider.” Spiri- 
tually present in us He is the strength of our Hearts 
in hours whose natural weakness no earthly friend 
can ever know—which we do not sufficiently under- 
stand ourselves to unfold or describe it to another. 
He holds communion with thoughts that earthly 
friends cannot satisfy; and meets wants that no 
earthly friends can touch. Nor could we reflect how 
all other Love must be traced back to His Love with- 
out joining in the Psalm, “ Whom have we in Heaven 
but Thee or who is there on the earth that we should 
desire in comparison with Thee!” All derived per- 
fections, all human tenderness, all that mysterious 
sympathy with Nature which in its highest states is 
not so much the sense of beauty as the sentiment of 
Eternal Life, are but the signs that God is with us, 
and in us; that through these expressions of His 
Spirit we are drawn near and nearer to the very 
source of Thought and Love, and hence the com- 
mand to love with the mind, with the heart, with 
the soul, with the strength of the will, for it requires 
the union of all these to make Him known, and none 
of them is exercised without new faithfulness on His 
part—new increase of Life on ours. 
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Now this Love, wherever it exists, takes up Christ’ 
words, “Father! not my will, but Thine!” Discore 
or even doubt, beyond the hesitation, the relucté ance 
of nature over which Grace prevails, is destructive 
of the supposition. Piety is the faith of the soul, 
from His dealings with our souls, that He whom we 
love is always good and always right—a bou — 
Trust adopting as its natural language, “It is the 
Lord, let Him do what seemeth to Him good.” Anc 
this necessary effect is of course a test of the Lo 7e 
we have for God. Even in human relations i 
union totters where moral harmony is broken—where 
disagreement is a frequent experience—when the 
uncertain bridge of reconciliation has again and 
again to be traversed ; and with God, where His V ill 
is known, this moral harmony should be absolute, 
for His Nature leaves no room for those —— | 
lights of opinion and of sentiment which the fra 
and partiality of ours in its purest earthly intercour 
both occasions and tolerates, and when direc! cter ted 
towards the tender Goodness and severe Righ a 
ness of God, Love is accordance, absolute submission 
when He speaks His will. Love for God partakes” 
of the unlimited nature of its object—it delights in in 
walking by faith, in yielding without terms ; its 
natural feeling is, “Though He slay me, yet will : 
trust Him.” te 

Now nothing so quickens spiritual discernment, 
so gives insight into another’s mind, even into the 
mind of God, as a strong movement of the affections 
It is sympathy with some leading part of another’ 
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character that gradually opens to us all the depths 
of his nature. And Love, by thus helping insight, 


- conducts to the most exquisite observance of practical 


duties. We may witness even in the affections of 


childhood, much more of the matured mind, the 


effect of feeling in quickening the perceptive powers, 
in enabling the seeking eye of Love to read unex- 
pressed wishes as though it glanced directly on the 
heart, in anticipating even the thoughts when Affec- 
tion makes a study of its object, thus establishing a 
Spiritual intercourse which is at once emblem, and 
prophecy, and part-fulfilment of Heaven. Now, sup- 
pose this natural operation to take effect in our 
relationship with Him towards whom we all are 
children, and how would it serve to unveil to us the 


hidden things of His Providence—make us quick 


to discern our Father’s Spirit when He works in secret 
or clothes His Love in trial—to disengage from dis- 
cipline and life the deep intent with which He would 
penetrate our souls, and by enabling the hearts of 
the children to know the great Parent’s Mind, incline 
them to the blessed and duteous service of a full 


filial homage. For Love of God is more than sub- 


mission to God, more than resignation or acqui- 
escence—it is the active power of these passive 
qualities—it is desire for conformity, the aspiration 
of whatever is kindred in us, the eager approach of 
our spiritual life towards Him who moves it. There 
is nothing else in Religion that we can compare with 
the natural action of the Love of God, it is the one 
mighty power to which all other powers contribute, 
ii. K 
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when the same Being draws to Himself unfez aa 
affection and adoring veneration; when the reart 
that feels itself encircled within a tenderness that 
is infinite is also touched with deepest awe; and 
the most joyful confidence, the most reverential — 
obedience, the most aspiring hopes, the heart of a 
child and the soul of Christ, are -nourished and ~ 
upheld by one Affection, and by one Being. These — 
are the natural fruits of Love for God, and wherever — 
the Will is struggling against Providence, or the 
soul disquieted, or the spirit slow to understand, or — 
the life turned away from glad aspirings, a Searcher 
of Hearts might say in those piercing words of 
scripture, “I engy you, that ye have not the Lo 
of God in you.” 7 
II. Turn now to the natural workings of Charity . 
in its fellowship with Humanity. Briefly, then, Love 
seeketh not her own. Inasmuch as zt is Love it 
passes from itself to its objects, and lives in the life 
of others. That is its essence. You could not in any 
way define it without saying so much. It is measured 
by the efforts it would make, by the self-denial it 
would practise to confer a blessing; by the straii 
gates it will force itself through that it may go on the 
way of its life. Pure love, and willingness to suffer 
for the sake of what it loves, are commensurate terms. 
And consequently all true charity must love the light 
that guides it, and pursue it at whatever cost. *As 
St. Paul expresses it, “It rejoices in the Truth.” For, 
seeking to d/ess, it seeks both the right end and the 
right means. It is no random adventurer in philan. 
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thropy; it is alike earnest and cautious out of its 
great Love ; knowing how possible it is to work lasting 
wrong by presumptuous benevolence, it hails every 
Truth, new or old, as the instrument of good, the 
finger-mark of God. Whoever loves mankind must 
be a patient seeker after Truth, its incorruptible wit- 
ness—if need be, its social martyr—knowing that God 
works by Truth alone. 

Yet Charity, though it has the laws and ways of 
God for guidance and instruments, and moves and 
works in such high fellowship, is thoroughly simple, 
equally loving and pursuing its end when the method 
loses magnificence, and might have no charm for an 
ambitious philanthropist. There are men who from 
some other impulse, from an intellectual devotion to 
truth, an indignant recoil from injustice, a severe 
rectitude of nature, do good service to the world, 
but whose philanthropy never condescends, who carry 
with them no genial heart to make happiness where 
it can and fertilize the scenery of our daily life. 
Humanity cannot afford to turn away from any who 
are willing to bless it in their own way; but they 
have much to learn of the spirit of Christ. It is 
Christian Love to be true to its own nature, to desire 
to diffuse blessedness how, where, and when it may ; 
and therefore, when it enters into social intercourse, its 
sympathies are all awake, its senses are present and 
exercised, observant of what is passing around it, 
because its heart is stirring ; it is kind, not easily pro- 
voked, and, if needs be, suffers long ; it has no malign 
inclination, and therefore neither envieth nor thinketh 
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evil; it has no constrained part to play, but fr 6 ins 
its simplicity, the eye that beams on us is uncon- 
scious of its own light, and the tones know not their 
own music. Instead of petty and torturing rules to” 
control the petulance of temper—instead of artificial 
checks to cover over the evil when the outbreak is 
imminent—instead of a laboured formalism to pres aver! : 
the proprieties of outward demeanour, let us ha 
the genuine feeling, the true spring of grace 
goodness, and leave it to its freedom; and whee eV 
there is Unkindness in our life—or ihe bittentveaale 
contempt, that worst poison of all goodness—or even 
a passing irritation taking too readily the indulgence — 
of expression, let us know that the Heart is wrong, 
that the Spzrit is for the time unloving , uncharitable ; 
and, commencing the work of reformalian there, kb 4 
chastening and purifying the affections, provide 1 for 
the life that flows from them. 1 

III. For, lastly, if we look to it in its relations t 
individual character, Charity, the spirit of fellowshi 
with God, with Nature, and with Humanity, is inde 
the Peace that passeth understanding shed abroad in 
men’s hearts. What purity so entire as that whic ch, za 
springing from the love of God, strives to keep itself 
unspotted, that it may be worthy to have communion 


with Him ; or which disengages itself from all evil that 


it 
it may be an instrument of His goodness, knowing 
that the righteous cause of human well-being can 


be advanced only by righteous men, and that no man 
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of impure heart can truly love his brother. Eve 
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Jesus Christ acknowledged the cleansing power « 
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Charity in aiding the purification of his own spirit. 
_ “Father, for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they 
also may be sanctified through the Truth.” Can any 
man contemplate the spreading life of moral influence 
and not feel the power of that sentiment? “The 
Love of Christ constrains me,” says St. Paul. Can 
any spirit love God and not desire to keep His inward 
temple holy? Again, what self-forgetfulness can be 
so perfect as that free Charity which reaches its own 
end, satisfies its own nature, only when it blesses and 
finds in the gifts and joys of others the gratification 
of itself? What spirit so full of faith and hope as 
that which, searching with an eye of desiring Love the 
characters of men, is quick to discern the indications 
of goodness, and in its element when it descries bright 
aspects in the present, bright promise for the future? 
Thus springs Christian duty from its fountain-head, 
various, yet one; and we must keep the heart with 
all diligence if such are its issues of Life. God is 
Love ; blessedness is Love; Christianity is Love ; and 
Love is the fulfilling of the Law. Is there anything 
more strange or melancholy than that Theology 
should be comparatively busy about Opinions and 
silent about Love? 

And there is no mystery in Love. Contemplate 
God in the character that you know to belong to Him, 
and the difficulty would be to abstain from Love. If 
the heart will muse long enough the fire will burn ; 
but if it will not do that, it cannot expect to know the 
warmth of its own spiritual life. Contemplate Him 
in Jesus Christ—the human image of Him whom the 
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Heavens cannot emblem ; contemplate what you know 
of His Presence in your own being, and ascribe it to 
Him when your spirit is sacred and peaceful, when © 
joy touches any of the chords that He has caused to 
make sweet music in our hearts, or when trial calls 
to the higher fellowship of Holiness and Faith. Only — 
keep God in your hearts, and you will keep your 
hearts in His Love. 
Contemplate J/az in his permanent aspects, invest 
him with his spiritual attributes, that the meaner 
forms and degraded conditions of our nature may 
not teach you to despise it. It would be worth while 
daily to bestow some moral thoughtfulness, some 
meditation, for the sake of having a right sentiment 
towards every man, for the sake of being delivered 
from the hopelessness or the contempt that more than 
anything else eats away the life of the soul. Above 
all, habitually place in this true light those who are 
nearest to you, those with whose deepest and most 
heavenly nature you should be in daily communion, ~ 
lest the springs of whatever is sacred in us should © 
shrink away from conventional intercourse or rude 
familiarity. Be simple, be direct, in dealing with that 
inward Life which with each of us is the one reality 
behind the shows of Things. Are we to know nothing 
more of the soul, the heart, the divine fountain 
Nature in friend, or wife, or child than of the common 
world? It was said of old that “those who feared 
God spoke often one to another.” Better to be 
wanderers on the earth, seeking anywhere the kindred - 
of our spirits, than to live out of all true fellowship 
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with those whom yet we hourly meet, profaning and 
losing the uses of our homes, 

And, finally, carry this spiritual love into all your 
intercourse with the universe, that the Presence we 
contemplate may pass into our being, leaving with us 

that sense of a holy fellowship which ever comes to 
him who sees God in Nature, who looks with his spirit 
through his eyes, and “whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
holy, thinks upon these things,” reckons with them 
as the conditions of life, and gathers them all into 
himself. 
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ISAIAH xxvi. 3: 


** Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on ia 
because he trusteth in Thee.” ae 


PERFECT peace would be the result of two con- 
ditions—a true life, and a filial faith. On our part, 
mainly of the first, for God supplies the last as 
will receive it. The responding life preserves and 
cherishes the inspirations of faith, opens the soul to 
farther spiritual knowledge ; gives that tension to o 
nature through which it continues susceptible to t 
fresh promptings of God. Great spiritual t 
though we seep them by honouring them, are t Cc 
our own origination. We do not inspire oursel) es 
inspiration meaning an influence from above which 
we are capable of receiving and holding, but not 
capable of supplying. A man cannot suddenly exa’ 
his will, and say boldly with corresponding result f 
will be filled with divine hope and joy;” “I ww 
from this moment receive the mind of God into m 
own, and be dark and dispirited no, more ;” “Iw 
mingle with men and the universe, and not a directio: 
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from the Almighty Hand, not a breathing of the 
Almighty Spirit, shall escape me ;” “I will look out 
of my mortality into the infinite, and see Christ as 
my natural elevation, and heaven as my _ natural 
home.” He might as successfully say, “I will be a 
genius ;” “I will be a prophet ;” “I will see through 
all dark problems of individual and social well-being, 
and become a great regenerator; my fancy shall 
throng with images, my mind embrace all truth, my 
words flow in music.” A man cannot, by willing it, 
lift himself immediately to intellectual eminence, or 
to spiritual insight and communion with God. 

We can, indeed, in unlimited measure qualify our- 
selves to reach these elevations, to receive these gifts 
of the Spirit. Notwithstanding vast differences of 
original aptitude there is no attribute, or endowment, 
of our nature, increasing measures of which we may 
not become fitted to attain; but by no direct effort of 
his will can a mean man rise at once to sublimity of 
aim and action, get above the natural atmosphere 
and suggestions of his character, and’ breathe at 
pleasure the peace of God. As well sit in some close 
city chamber, and say you will breathe mountain air, 
and feel the exhilarating harmony of your whole 
being with the transforming ministry of Nature. 
Mountain air is not to be had but by the mountain 
side. You may raise your eyes from a distance, and 
strain your imagination, and exert your will, in vain. 
Even if lifted by miracle to its summit from your 
languid seclusion you might not enjoy its mighty 
magic, and have to shrink from its keenness ; without 
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accord between the tension of your frame and its — 
thrilling touch you would be no fit instrument for it 
to play upon. And, so, we must tread the high 
places of our nature, and be in the frames such 
exercise imparts, to earn a fresh flush of spiritual joy, 
take the horizon of faith from our loftier place, meet 
our God in the access of being, and feel His breath. 

And that which by no effort of will can we imme- 
diately accomplish for ourselves, by no force of 
another’s will can be accomplished for us, through 
argument, persuasion, or demonstration of truth, A 
sick man might as well expect to reach the sensations 
of health through the oral or printed demonstrations ~ 
of a great physician, as to reach the peace of God by 
listening to the lessons and illustrations of a great 
religious teacher. We may know every law of health, 
the whole science of disease, the methods and instru- 
ments of treatment, the processes of recovery, yet by 
no operation of this knowledge on our thoughts, of - 
our thoughts on this knowledge, will our nature work _ 
right ; we cannot think, or will, ourselves into physical 
energy, the unconscious vigour the blessedness of | 
which no one knows until he has lost it. All sanitary 
conditions, and all pathology, may lie open to one 
to whom the grasshopper is a burden. Nay, he may 
adopt the means of infallible cure, conquer disease, 
and know no health, that state of life in which the — 
powers work joyfully. To restore nature to the con- 
ditions in which health may be maintained is all the — 
physician can accomplish ; to regulate the daily life, 
to develop strength in action, to be in sympathy 
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with the physical universe without and the spiritual 
laws within, free from the oppressions which the 
troubles of the mind, the impurities of the heart, the 
disorder of affairs inflict upon the body, to keep zf an 
unspoiled instrument for the soul, finding all God’s 
works not veils but symbols—in these, without which 
“there is no health in us,” the physician is helpless— 
“therein the patient must minister to himself.” It 
may be that by far the largest part of the bodily 
sufferings of mankind are not within the province of 
the medical faculty; that a noble life is the best 
preservative from paralysis and tortured nerves and 
all avoidable ills that flesh is heir to. It may be 
that the mind, not the body, is the great adminis- 
trator of our disabilities ; that the dishonoured spirit 
avenges itself on the flesh far more than bodily pain 
or debility, unearned by sin, disorders the spirit ; that 
if not any positive guilt, yet a clinging sense of volun- 
tary defect, a haunting moral discontent, deprives 
both soul and body of their native element of joy, 
and does upon us the work of disease. If the physi- 
cian was wise, and spoke what he saw, his only honest 
prescription must often be according to the words, 
“Not so much sick, as troubled by thick coming 
fancies that keep her from her rest. This disease is 
beyond my practice.” 

And if the physician cannot give our bodies the 
experiences of health, what can the spiritual physi- 
cian, the mightiest prophet of God, do for our souls? 
Can knowledge save us? Alas, most of us are perish- 
ing from too much of knowledge—unused and dis- 
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honoured knowledge. Spiritual debility is 
much from deliberate sinfulness, as in the 
sense of wasting and hopeless disproportion bety 
our standards and ourselves; or, where there in ee 
such troubled consciousness, wii may be a sign 0 | 
life, from the habitual contemplation of ic we es 
never aim at realizing, as though we could be saved 
by erecting crucifixes upon the highways; havir By a 
a luxury for the spiritual imagination, a picture 0 ») 
goodness, a theory of duty, a doctrine of God, ou: 
faith in which draws no continual freshness from “i 
colours and experiences, the sacrifices and realities ae 
our own hearts and lives. “We have not yet resis od 
unto blood, striving against sin; and have forgotten 
the exhortation which reasoneth with us as with 
sons.” We are paralyzed by gazing on a greatness 7 
towards which we make no movement, demora on 
by a goodness which comes without an effort 
receive it and goes without an effort to retain i 
which commands our passive reverence but lays ne 
impulse on our wills. This is a kind of knowlell ie 
that eats away our strength; nor can it long exist in 
this inoperative condition without our turning it in ‘O 
a merit of its own, founding on it Pharisaic claims, 
“Lord, I thank Thee that 7 am not as other men”. — 
it may be as other sects,—dwelling with complacency 
on our inward enlightenment, views, doctrines, con >m- 
plations, exalted ideals,—subjecting ourselves to the 
awful warning, which, alas! there is no one to speak 
to us,—“ The Publicans and Sinners) will go into the 
Kingdom of Heaven before you.” What makes ou | 
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common life odious, our inaction a wasting poison, is 
the co-existing presence in our souls of the divinest 
ideals of God, for this leads directly to the spiritual 
pretences and vices, the voluntary, or involuntary, 
self-deceptions and insincerities, in comparison with 
which the carnal vices may be but the spontaneous 
flush of unchastened nature. Not the natural indul- 
gences, the vigorous action of the only element that 
is alive in the man, which may show not so much 
that conscience is violated as that conscience is 
dormant, not so much that God is insulted as that 
God is unknown, and may leave the great spiritual 
powers unimpaired to be instruments of redemption 
on their day of awakening—not these corrupt the 
heart of nobleness, but the spiritual pretences which 
erow out of the knowledge of perfection and the 
choice of evil, which debilitate through a latent sense 
that the mightiest influences are being spent on us 
in vain,—or else set up some vile plea of superior 
refinement and enlightenment as signs of grace and 
favour, or even make a professed religious humility, 
painless confessions of being miserable sinners, sub- 
stitutes for righteousness before the holiness of God, 
in self-righteous contrast with the ruder and healthier 
natures which make no such confessions, only because 
their light is not so far beyond their lives. 

The defect of all such knowledge is that it has 
come to us ina wrong way, that it has fallen on us 
like manna on the desert rather than grown up within 
us; we gaze at it rather than feel it; we are habitu- 
ated to the contemplation of it asa theory ora picture, 
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but have it not as a personal possession. How, fot 

example, will even professedly religious people, when 

under sorrow, seek for peace? They will seek it from 
counsel, from books, from instruction, from sym- 

pathy. They think that if religion is true, something — 
could be sazd to them that could remove or transfigure _ 
their sorrow. They desire that some one will give 

them a view that will tranquilize and charm them by 

its beauty; an argument that will free their souls 

from unbelief, their conscience from terror. They 

desire to have the whole case of Religion laid 

again before them; the ways of God vindicated and — 
illustrated anew ; the doctrine of Immortality estab- 
lished afresh on conclusive evidence; the fitting 
relations of the human spirit to such a God and such 
a Faith logically deduced from facts and principles ; 
and they think that these demonstrations, if they are 
true, ought to set their souls in order, that a divine 
peace ought to settle down upon them, and all ung 
spirits be exorcised by reasoning or by rhetoric y—that » 
in this way they are to know God, and God to acknow- 
ledge them. It will not be too much to say, that this 
is a way in which it is impossible that we should 
attain to a personal communion with God, a discursive 
way on which we may be receding from Himself 
more and more while we are affecting to seek Him, — 
We know God only by the affections which respond 
to the inspirations of His Spirit, living and growing 
as divine seeds within us. We trust God, onh 
through our conscious sensibility, to the spiritu 
realities to which, by commending them to ws, Hei 
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Himself committed. Only the pure in heart see Him. 
Only the merciful fzow that He forgives. It is the 


‘portion of His faithfulness and holy love we have 


personal experience of that inspires our measureless 
faith, and feeds our undying hope. If we will not 
rise into some fellowship with God’s bountiful nature 
what can we know of God’s compassions, what reli- 
ance place upon His whispered promises, how feel the 
glow of His spirit on our own? 

And all the while that the touch of His Spirit is 
not felt, the divine image not growing in us, our trust 
in eternal life a languid tradition, we are habituated 
to the most perfect representations of God and Provi- 
dence, the loftiest ideals of duty, the serenest visions of 
immortality. Nothing that can be sazd upon these 
subjects will now affect our minds with the impulses 
of fresh knowledge. God, Christ, Heaven, we speak 
of these with the most placid assurance, but we are 
not primary witnesses; the roots of our confidence 
are in other men’s testimony rather than in our 
own souls; we speak what we have heard rather 
than of what we know. Wedo not exercise a love 
in its own nature so self-recompensing, so inex- 
haustible, as to render it impossible we should doubt 
the love of Him from whom we receive our own; 
we have no daily and nightly strivings after a sinless 
obedience to help us towards Christ with an undimin- 
ished hope however oft we fail; we have no pursuits 
so independent of time and death, so pure in prin- 
ciple, so vast in scope, so concurrent with the mind of 
God Himself, that it would be easier to believe that 
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He had not created us than that, having created 
He could break the thread of a life so accordan 
with His own. J°Fe 
Is it, then, of an excess of spiritual illumination, 
coming to us from z7thout, from external testir ony 
and verbal revelation, that we complain? Is it this 
that has dwarfed our stature, suppressed natur 
growth under the overwhelming shadow of this T 
of Knowledge which is not the Tree of Life? She ule 
we have had more of native life in ourselves if C od” 
and Christ and Duty, and Immortality, had 
been made so familiar to us, in words, from child if 
hood onwards? Even to maintain this would | 
. no paradox, though it would be easy to give it a 
unfair appearance of paradox. It is no paradox, 
that childhood’s familiarity with God through the 
hearing of the ear without enough of spiritual experi 
ence, of response from the inward witness, may ce 
a tribute to religious unreality, to dealing with word ds 
and counters that were never even the shadows « a 
substances. Alas, for the religious contrasts of tl 
world around us,—the many spiritually lifeless, go ne ed 
with food they do not assimilate,—the mass in a state te 
of spiritual inanition from want of nourishment! 
There was no paradox in our Lord’s words, though 
in the case more of rebuke, because of the answering 
convictions of conscience, “If I had not come and 
spoken unto them they had not had sin.” If a man 
had not received his Talents, he might be in a more 
hopeful state than after he had received them, anc 
abused them. And certainly it is of the utmost peri 
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to our souls to have the whole revelation of God made 
a commonplace to us, to listen to it as a thing of 
course, to have it in the deadened imagination as a 
picture on the wall, too familiar to be noticed, to 


arrogate it amongst our securities, our title-deeds, 


with no correspondent possession within ourselves, 


no Kingdom of God, no life, no striving, commen- 


surate with this knowledge. If a man knows great 
truths he must live a great life, or the truths will 
inevitably enfeeble or corrupt his soul. If a man 
daily recounts a great creed his life must express a 
great faith, or he will assuredly fall into hypocrisy and 
unbelief. It would require devoted living, brave deeds 


of brotherhood, eager sacrifices of love, constant 


approaches to Christ, rich and growing assurances, to 


_make the religious illumination in the midst of which 


we live, the teachings we receive, the contemplations 
that are familiar to us, healthy or safe. We cannot 
cut off the light that is all around us, we cannot reduce 
the disproportion that way. Will we try it by the 
other method, and bring our lives up to our light? 
Then only can God keep us in perfect peace, for then 
only shall our minds be stayed upon Him. 

Take the cases in which religious peace is most 
apt to fail us, and observe how it is that God puts 
strength into us. Not by reasonings, or passive 
meditations, or contemplated pictures of the Divine 
character, whatever may be the rightful relations of 
these to the issues of action, but through the personal 
affections, the responding, the assimilating reliance 
on Himself as our Father and Inspirer, which institute 
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‘the life of God in the soul of man.” How can Go d 
fill with His holy love a mean man? or oladdee with 
spiritual hope one who never saw a difficulty disapp ear 
before a generous effort ? or conquer the fear of death 
in one all whose delights are among things that 
perish? Our spiritual peace fails us when we lose 
a vivid consciousness of the action in us of God's 
entreating Love, and ¢herefore do not trust in the > 
purposes which that Almighty love entertains for each — 
of us, and would help us to achieve. And this w IL 
ever be so as long as we remain waiting for states of 
vision that we have not earned, instead of honouring : 
affections, divine promptings, which we have. How 
does human love maintainitself? Not by dwelling on 
itself, but on its object. By acts of love, by the 
expressions of love, by the labours and duties of love, 
the sufferings and sacrifices of love. It is thus that 
the strength of life comes out, and we glow with the 
delight of a real passion that has its full way with 
us. It does not matter then that we have to toil and 
strive ; every true man knows that toil and strife are 
not pains, but the fulness of being, when a blessec do 
feeling sways him. Alas for the human love which h 
thinks to live upon its passive states! It must languish 
and perish miserably, dead to its transforming fu c 
tion and intention. Have we not yet to apply that 
principle to the love of God, and the peace which 
belongs to a vivid consciousness of that love? Have 
we not to express our own love, instead of waiting for 
more of His to descend sensibly upon us, and lift us 


* — . Ai 
up heavenwards, away from its appointed service here 
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on earth? Have we not to work for Him in further- 
ing of His promptings, to suffer for Him in what He 
calls us to, to lend our lives to the interests that are 
dear to Him? And just as the joy and devotedness 
of human love strengthen with every test it stands 
every offering of service it delights to render, will the 
heavenly Love grow in us with the fruit it bears, and 
God be able to fill our responsive nature with Him- 
self. Tolove Him witha grateful heart, with an awed 
and reverent mind, even with the thrillings of the 
soul, may be only to receive the irresistible graces of 
His fatherly spirit,—coming from Him to us; to love 
Him besides with our “strength,” i.e. with our will, 
our co-operation with His purposes, is the filial 
answer and devotion of our own fersonality—from us 
to Him. 

Our peace fails us when though, through God’s 
grace, we despair not for ourselves, and can gather 
some blessed sunlight on our own worst trial days, 
we are yet stricken with trouble and the shadow of 
an undefined fear for the helplessness or the corrup- 
tion of those with whom our lives are more or less 
bound up. This is the severest trial of the religious 
mind, for our wz// may be powerless against it, and 
it is a sorrow that, though it may be in no way self- 
regarding, in one aspect of it increases with our 
sensibility to evil. Still the main question for our 
peace is, How does God stand related to these His 
feeble or lapsed children? Does He despair and 
abandon? Will He seek the soul that is lost, and go 
into the wilderness with the child that has strayed? 
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Amid the infinite resources of His power, has He the 
Will to do this mighty thing, to continue His teach: 
ings till they become persuasions, to continue H 
love till it melts out obduracy, to continue the quick 
enings, the stingings, the beseechings, of His ‘itt 
until it kills the voluntary darkness, to conti 1¢ 
fire of His Spirit, in heats of shame and burnin: zs of 
penitence, until the divine flame wears out the re ot 
of our rebellions? If we were assured of this, howev 
we might sorrow we should not despair. But I 
can we become assured of this? Only by beni 
ourselves something of that divine long-suffering, a: 
yearning pity, and spiritual trustfulness. Wem ust 
weary first, before the suspicion could come ton ‘us . 
that the All-Merciful could faint and grow weary. 
If we do not forsake, never will the possibility. b 
suggested to us that God could forsake. “Is a 
less good than man?” is the simple question e 
would show our fears to be impious and presumptuou 
infidelity. Will it be answered, that though not l 
good He is more holy, and that holiness domi vat 
goodness? No; it directs Goodness, conditions 2 
perfects it, eouleees its methods, but does not restr 
it. A holy God, decause He is holy, must love t 
convert sinners into sons. But if we cherish no 
such trustful pity and holy continuance, how van 
God give us comfort? If there is no spark in us ¢ 
the divine love and perseverance, how can God e 
courage it? The heavenly breath finds nothing ‘a 
warm and kindle if breathed on dead ashes whe en : 
life is, on the faithless negation of trust that hope: 
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and ventures, nothing. Was the father, or the elder 
brother, in the parable, the more likely to feel 
assured of God’s acceptance of a returning Prodigal, 
coming to himself, and to Him? Was the Priest and 
the Levite, or the good Samaritan, the more likely 
to know the peace of perfect trust on the divine com- 
passions? In the prayer, in the practice, of the 
Son who knew the Father, is not a holy forgivingness 
declared to be the condition, and the measure, of 
our own forgiveness? “Forgive us, as we forgive!” 
“Father, forgive them! they know not what they 
do!” 

- Again, our peace fails us, when our confidence in 
immortality burns low, and as lamp after lamp of life 
goes out, we feel ourselves more and more as the 
kindred of the dust. Can we carry that doubt to 
God, and ask Him to burn it out directly in the 
unquenchable light of His own inherent glory? 
Assuredly the petition would be in vain, for though 
He might exalt us for a moment, if faith has no 
root in ourselves it must droop and fall. If a man 
has his earthly being in things that can be brought 
into no association with eternal life, what can he 
know of heavenly trusts? If a man lives in holy 
affections, takes delight in pursuits that know no 
limit, in devotion to interests that are dear to the 
ever living God, though he may utter no dogmatic 
words, subscribe no dogmatic creed, attempt no 
verbal proof of spiritual assurances, he will love, and 
hope, and labour, and expect, as one who is never to 
perish ; nor will he ever be visited by the fear of 
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death, the oblivion and separations of death, unless it — 
be that some unspiritual theology has made him a 
coward or an infidel. With the Heart men believe 
unto Righteousness. Fong 

In all such cases, it is not merely that our 
Will must be in accord with our Faith, before we — 
know the peace of a divine reliance; that is a 
spiritual axiom ; but, more than that, to purify and 
enlarge our faith, the affections themselves must — 
pass away from self in the glow and action of 
generous life, before God’s fellowship can sustain — 
and warm them. If a man would know God’s peace, — 
he must raise into attitudes of life the affections that 
are of God’s inspiring. If he would trust the unfail-— 
ingness of God’s love, he must know something in . 
himself of the perseverance of love. He must be © 
moved to give kzmself to the rescue, if he would be-— 
lieve God’s freedom from despair of men. If he 
would have faith in God’s intimations of immortality, 
he must have his life where the moth does not eat, 
where the rust doth not corrupt. True views of the 
character and perfections of God are, indeed, of un- — 
speakable value, but mainly as aiding a real co- 
operation with his Holy Spirit, a perfect rest and 
trust upon Him, through fellowship with Himself. 
The secret of peace was with the Prince of peace : 
“If a man love me, he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him ; and we will come to him, 
and make our abode with him.” When the Son of 
Man cometh, will he find Faith upon the earth? 
How can we wonder at what men now call the failure 
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of Religion, if our faith in it is not real! It would 
not fail us, either for Peace or for Righteousness, if 
only we could speak the first words of the Lord’s 
Prayer, face to face with God, “Our Father, who art 
in Heaven!” 





















XI. 


The Conditions of receiving Christ's eqn 
of Pence. 


JOHN xiv. 27: 


** Peace I leave with you: my peace I give unto you: not as 1 : 
world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” —- 


CHRIST’S Peace is one which the world cannot 
give, and the worldly cannot take. It is the Full 
of life, the result of holy and loving affections, w 
their issues of effort in inward and outward pa 
ness to our highest convictions,—carried up int 
personal fellowships and communions of spirit,— 
rests of the heart and soul on the Beings above 
ourselves, who are able to exalt us to themsely ’ 
These Beings, preeminently, are God and His image 
in man,—the Father of our souls, and the earthly 
consummation of our nature. al 

The word Peace, in relation to ourselves, is no 
figurative. We know that we can be at war y th 
ourselves. Even in moments of high purpose and 
aspiration, the lower habits, the selfish parts of us 
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the timidity or sloth of the will, may resist the 
execution of their promptings: 
The genius, and the mortal instruments, 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 


Like fo a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 


We are conscious of more tendencies than one in 
our nature endeavouring to master our will, of 
more inclinations than one, each drawing its own 
way, and to these the term Peace is as properly 
applicable as though we were divided into separate 
_ persons who had first to be reconciled, and then to 
unite their strength. If, as philosophers tell us, every 
emotion of delight proceeds from an energy in 
exercise, then the full Peace of a spiritual man 
must be in the consenting action of a// his energies, 
when principles, habits, desires, affections, are all 
under one law, take the same direction and work 
together, and inthe harmony of our being God reigns 
in us through conscience, as in the inferior creatures 
He reigns through instinct. This was the Peace that 
Christ possessed, and could impart. Of what the 
world would recognize as Peace, a freedom from 
anxious responsibility and suffering, with an uncon- 
ditioned latitude of enjoyment, he had none; he was 
the Man of Sorrows, and had not where to lay his 
head ; his rest was trust in God; his meat and his 
drink to do the will of his Father. 
In those impersonations of Art which are self- 
descriptive, and convey visibly or audibly the artist’s 
inspiration, there is the language of expression ; so in 
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character there is the language of action; and the 
life of Christ was as the countenance of his soul, 
the expression of his affections and his faith. His 
revelations from God never lay by him unused; he © 
was no maintainer and defender of opinions; he 
had no more knowledge of God than he practically 
employed: we never hear him discussing doctrines ; _ 
they wrought in him, not he on them: they became — 
springs of desire, effort, joy, beneficence ; his creed 
was neither spoken nor written, but expressed in life; 
it has no full record but in himself ; what he believed 
that he was; and he would have ceased to believe it, 
for he Sail have ceased to know it, if he had ceased 
to be it. . 

And in this was his Peace. His life was not 
lower than his soul, more troubled than his faith. 
There were great principles unfolded to him by 
God, and they took root in his nature. We do > 
singular injustice to the real greatness of Christ when — 
we regard him only as an Oracle of Truth, one 
through whom God sent to the world an authenticated 
message. If that was all we should be nearer to him 
than we are; for “all things whatsoever he had — 
received from the Father, he hath given unto us.” 
There are other words of his that will explain the 
distance between the Disciple and his Lord: “If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
The truth came by inspiration of God, through means 
which we cannot trace; in what way the infinite 
holiness and goodness mingles His Spirit with ours 
we cannot tell; but the effect on Christ was through 
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his own personality, 42s work not God’s; in what- 
ever sense man can claim anything as his own. 
That he was the Messenger and Prophet of God was 
not his peculiar glory,—that glory he shared with 
others, that the truth which he received had its per- 
fect work in himself, that the whole nature that was 
in him was harmoniously developed, that the word of 
the Father in him became flesh and dwelt amongst 
us,—this made him the Son of God. 

Whatever were his peculiar natural aids of spiri- 
tual genius and sensibility, Christ attained his great- 
ness by his own faithfulness to the occasions and 
intimations which the Father gave him. If we lose 
hold of this, we lose the whole value of the Christian 
life and doctrine. The secret means by which the 
Almighty Spirit prepares His instruments—the mode 
and the extent of His intercourse with the soul of 
Christ—of these we offer no explanation or theory ; 
but the character that grew up under this culture can 
never by a healthy religion be separated from the 
personal will of Christ, nor be otherwise regarded 
than as the result of a voluntary faithfulness to the 
grace of God. Even when a forced flower is made 
to exhibit summer’s bloom on winter’s bosom, the 
blossoming is not due to culture only, but to the 
nature on which it was exerted, which here offers no 
resistance, but yields up all its hidden glories to 
the hand that tends it; surrounded with a special 
atmosphere, and in special circumstances, the fitness 
within, the genial nature, repaid the care and burst 
into beauty. And so with Christ,—if the Father was 
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the Husbandman the Son was the spiritual Val 
the culture was of God, the harmonious seve ogta 
of all that was in that rich and blessed nature a 
through the willing obedience that offered no aie t 
ance to the heavenly tending; if the influences w 
of God’s holy Grace, the answering faithful 
of God’s holy Child. And the true distinction of h m 
who, by reason of a perfect obedience, is as the o a 
Son of God, was that through a holy will the spiri al 
influences of the Father did produce their righteous — 
fruit ; that no divine soliciting was rejected because ~ 
it involved him in awful duties; that to him the 
only true life, life eternal, was life in and with God. — 
We, as in excuse for our own little faith in com- 
parison with zs, may dwell much upon his peculi 
aids and relations to God. Grant it: exalt these as 
you may, still you will have to remember, that to — 
whom much is given, of him much is required : hi 
peculiar relations to God brought him peculiar 
responsibilities, an unexampled earthly solitude a 
spirit—a martyrdom never before conceived nor s 
achieved—they have marked him to all aia 
“the Man of Sorrows.” No; the more you exalt h 
calling, the more you establish that it was inwillll 
faithfulness that blessed him. Without this, mighty 
aids and inspirations would only the more have 
brought him to condemnation. Great gifts and a 
great position do not make goodness; they mz 
great demands on the conscience and the will; they 
lift aspiration nearer to God, and make attainment 
more difficult. Outward helps can bless no one, 
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except by developing within himself an energy pro- 
_ portionate to their greatness. The strain upon the 
will, if our life is true, must ever be in the measure of 
the allotted talents. And this was the greatness of 
Christ, that, through holy love and obedience, he 
stood in his filial position as in his natural place. 
The insight of faith was sufficient for him. The 
insensibility of men could not move him. His life of 
sacrifice in no way looked to, or depended upon, 
returns of gratitude. He trusted and loved the nature 
to which he knew, from experience within himself, 
that-God could and would speak. The hiding of his 
-Father’s face could not cause him to fear. His faith 
in no way depended on external smoothness and 


_ visible sunshine; his peace was from his inner com- 





munion with God’s Spirit, not out of his own ability 
to decipher the mystic lines, or to trace back the 
tangled threads of discipline to where they are all 
gathered up in the hand of God. 

And the peace he left his disciples came to them, 
as to him, through personal fidelity, in a great posi- 
tion, to the trusts committed to them. One of them 
abused that trust, and life could no longer be borne. 
The others, so far as we know, conquering for his 
sake infirmities of nature, died at last as blessed 
martyrs. He left them the fate of the world’s bene- 
factors when they live before their age; and yet he 
left them Peace, only that not as the world giveth, 
gave he unto them. The world’s Peace would have 
been ease, distinction, indulgence, an honoured life : 
Christ’s offer of Peace was in the martyr’s commis- 
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sion: “To this end was I born, and for this cz 
came I into the world, that I might bear witnes 
the truth.” “As the Father hath sent me into th 
world, so have I also sent you into the world.” 

_ And, still, all who are in Christ receive Peace “1 
as the world giveth ;” they find their life by losi 
it, by thinking not of themselves, but of their Inspirer, 
and of the great Family of God of which they a1 : 
but members, which the Father can perfect aif 
through the loving fidelity of each in his place. So 
much of the trusts and affections of a Chri ee 
heart as any one puts into his life, so much aes ne 
of Christ’s Peace. The Gospel tells of a Kingdom of | 
Heaven within: its glad tidings are not of outward — 
things ; it does not make a proclamation of a better 
world to come to present strife and disorder, and ca i 
that Peace. As well might you open to the sunlight 
some dark scene of contention and wretchedness, 
and pretend that the outward gilding had changed it 
into happiness and love. As peace in society is a 
union of allits interests, of all its persons, and of al all 
its parties, as peace in the physical world is the ha 
monious blending of all its elements, “the bridal . of 
the earth and sky,” so peace in the soul is the con 
senting action of all its principles, the harman ' 
working of all its springs. A gleam of sunlight — 
upon agitated seas troubled to their depths will not 
shine them into peace; and no more will a gleam of 
gospel light on troubled hearts, until it has become 
the light of all their life. It is an obvious truism 
that without diversities of elements, without the possi- 
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bility of conflict, there might be sameness but there 
could not be Peace. In single or in uniform things 
_there may be stillness, or monotony, or deadness, but 
there cannot be concord,—and the more numerous 
and contrasted are the elements that mingle and flow 
into unity, the fuller is the image of Peace. The 
ocean waves stilled to rest, the heavens mirrored on 
the unruffled waters, no wind stirring on its vast 
bosom, convey for this reason an impression of pro- 
found Peace, deepened by the feeling that energies 
are slumbering which, if waked into strife no voice 
but God’s could quell, no arm but the Omnipotent’s 
control, The repose of Nature, when some glorious 
scene, with its countless objects and features, blends 
into one picture, in the rest which God has prepared 
for it, is for the same reason a symbolic image of 
Peace, and the spirit that drinks into its outward 
quiet receives intimations of a Peace that is deeper 
still. For why is it that the Peace of the soul is 
grander than all this; that all outward repose and 
harmony move us so deeply, but that they serve to 
shadow forth what the peace of the soul might be, 
that in ourselves there are more numerous elements 
to be combined, more delicate proportions to be 
adjusted, a finer balance to be maintained, more 
marked contrasts to be harmonized, sense and spirit, 
sight and faith, life and death, the present and the 
future, trust and the trial of trust—with a more fear- 
ful conflict and derangement possible! Peace, the 
peace of Christ, is not rest: it is not the absence of 
outward storm and trouble; it is not seclusion from 
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Life’s imperious cares and terrible contrasts—it is to 
have all our being under one spirit, one law, one 
hope, pointed in one direction, awaiting one issue; 
to have the whole life hid in Him who is invisible— 
and to carry up every hour of it to its Source and its 
Sustainer, with whom there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning, and in whom there is no darkness 
at all. 

To some degree of true Peace nothing is wanting 
but fidelity in the life to whatever of light and truth 
has a place in the soul. Faithfulness to conscience 
is indeed the one condition of Peace, but if the whole 
Nature God has given us is not yet alive and at work, 
it is evident that such faithfulness has a narrower 
range to move in, and the resulting Peace is propor- 
tionally limited, however intense of its kind. Hewho 
has the widest affections, the most living: intellect, the 
largest knowledge, the most sensitive spirit, has also 
the most duties, and he who has the most duties, if 
he is faithful, is also the most blessed. Conscience 
ruling, however strictly, over a narrow nature, an un- 
stored uneducated mind, an unopened heart, limited 
sympathies and sensibilities, can never place us in 
harmony with our innumerable relations to society, 
and to all the rich discipline and swayings of God. 
Peace, to recur to the light of a definition, is the 
harmony, the union, of all our powers ; and wherever, 
through want of use, through affections unexercised, 
our nature is poorer than God made it, there may be 
a strict though a narrow fidelity, a true though a 
bigoted conscientiousness, a self-denying though a 
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~ monkish zeal, but it would be idle to say there was 
the full concord of a Christian mind. It was the 
my Peace of no formal conscience, of no restricted sym- 
 pathies, of no bounded fellowship, of no unopened 
_ nature, with light and joy and God shut out at any 
inlet, that Christ bequeathed as his own. 

What, then, are the conditions on which we may 
expect to receive this Peace of Christ ? God will give 
it freely if we do not obstruct Him,—and He will give 
it in circumstances which make it a Peace that passeth 
understanding. 

‘I. We must not suffer the one end of living, the 

_ life and growth of our souls, to be obscured or over- 

powered by the crowded and subsidiary interests 

which every day presents. We are in danger of for- 
getting the very centre and cause of all our being in 
the multitude of thoughts and solicitudes which arti- 
ficial life creates. We were not made for the sake 
of these things, and if not aids to our true life they 
ought to be less than nothing to us. We get en- 
tangled in the complicated relationships of conven- 
tional society, and our time, our strength, our means 
and, still worse, our sympathies, are exhausted in 
keeping up forms of living in which our hearts and 
souls, our great hopes and treasures, neither are 
nor ought to be—and as week after week passes over 
us we know not whether any true work has been 
done, whether any good thing has ripened in us, 
whether in spirit and in truth we have devoted one 
strenuous hour to the only ends of our being. “Surely 
man walketh in a vain show, and is disquieted in 
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vain.” What cares consume him which belong not ta 
any true view of his existence, and in which, though 
they waste and limit him daily, he has in fact no real 
interest! How blessed the release when, as some- 
times happens, these factitious cares fall away from 
around us, and we see how grand is our life, how few 
and simple our wants, how independent of time 4 in 
chance our real blessedness, how sublime the ¢ | 
of God to our faith—that whatever may becdatel 
the things that waste and chafe men’s hearts our t u ic 
work is unaffected, our true joy unimpaired, seeing 
that the severest trials of the affections must tinea 
been preceded by the richest tokens of His love, ar = 
become the experiences which are now most, full o 
the intimations of immortality, since the God with 
whom we have to do is a faithful Creator, true in all — 
His dealings, and not an omnipotent deceiver, be- 
traying the expectations Himself has raised. We 
must keep our great convictions close to us—small 
interests must not be nearer to us and tarrying longer 
with us than the great ones—the fret and goadings o 
circumstance must drop to our feet and assume heir 
true value, whilst our hearts troubled by them ne 
more rise into the sphere of the life hidden in 
that knows no change except from glory to glory, 
and from strength to strength. Hewho has any nobl € : 
faith, any rich affection, any great pursuit, any 
ward source of effort and delight, will bear much of 
what the world calls evil without the consciousness o 
its presence, and for the consolation of such sorre 
as are afflictions indeed, the abstraction from our life 
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_ of visible goodness and loveliness, the pledges and 
_ images of heaven—we must live by the trusts which 
come from the heart’s knowledge of what He gave, 
and in giving promised; that He takes present love, 
_and sense, and beauty, from a world that perishes only 
to unveil eternal things—and that by obstructions 
as well as aids, by trials of faith as by whispers of 
hope, in the strength of patience and the previsions 
of gratitude, He perfects the spiritual education of 
His children. 

II. We must prepare ourselves for the Peace of 
Christ, by that faithfulness to time and opportunity 
which lays upon the coming hour no more than the 
hour brings with it. Our Past must be totally be- 
hind us—and before us, with clear minds and unfet- 
tered hands, an unspoiled Future. The arrears of 
other days must not hang around us, impeding our 
powers of present service, and wearying our hearts. 
How often are we prevented from giving an unem- 
barrassed spirit to some good work now, to some thrill 
_ of joy that God is freely sending, to some great les- 
_ son which is claiming our notice, only because there 
is other work that properly belonged to another time, 
_ which lies heavy on the conscience! We fall behind 
in the work of life, and if so, even with the best feel- 
ings and desires, and however endowed with faculties, 
we become feeble, useless, unhappy, and shadowy 
men. God will supply fresh work and fresh interest 
for every hour we live, and we cannot walk upright 
_ under the burden of to-day, if we are bearing besides 
the burden of yesterday. 
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III. We must place ourselves in pure relatio 1s to 
the innocent enjoyments of life, to the rich gifts of 
God, and all the offered happiness of earth. We 
must know our indulgences to be lawful, and take 
them openly with a free and thankful heart. Che er- 
fulness of spirit, gratitude for blessings, to know the 
taste of the full cup of life, must be as much a 
worship as, in their place, are prayer, mercy, an 
the bowed heart of resignation. We must not have 
our lives spoiled of any true joy by the sense of 
surreptitious pleasure. If the dread shadow of our 
mortal being, the obtruding reality of death, hidden 
for a time behind the shows of things, so awes our 
spirits that we cannot move freely on this scene of 
love and joy and duty, suspecting the monkish view 
of life to be of legitimate authority, then it would be 
better to hide ourselves at once from the light of the 
sun, to shut out from our very sight all that is fair 
and attractive in the world, rather than to walk or 
forbidden ground with trembling hearts, and crouch 
at stolen joys in fear of God. But if, notwithstanding 
some misleading appearances, that monkish principle 
is false to all the higher teachings and requirem nts 
of the spirit, then must we enjoy the pure happine 
and the averflowering mercies of life, not as =] f- 
indulgences which we are tempted to conceal, not as 
liberties which we had rather men did not know we 
allowed ourselves in, but as the gracious gifts of 
God who has prepared them for us, making love the 
sphere of service, and to whom the, confiding 1ank 


fulness of His children is ever the devoutest hy m 
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of praise. To this, as to all other spiritual liberty, we 
must apply the principle of Christ, “if the Son shall 
make you free, you shall be free indeed,” for as long 
as we feel as becomes the sons of God, members of 
our Father’s family, we will allow ourselves in no 
indulgences which would grieve His spirit, lead us 
into forgetfulness of His other children, or close 
our way to a higher fellowship with Himself, and all 
besides is the unspoiled Eden of the world, guarded 
by no threatening sword, because entered without 
sin, 

IV. And, lastly, through inward will and purpose, 
we must place ourselves in harmony with the pro- 
vidential circumstances of our outward life. If our 
lot is fixed, there must be no struggle against it, no 
neglect of the opportunities it gives because we dream 
that in some impossible position we should find our 
proper sphere, no impatience of the process or the 
place which God has appointed as best for us, and all 
whose bearings are mysteriously related to the-un- 
known needs of our immortal being. 

If these conditions are observed, we may not have 
prosperous lives, but we shall have peaceful souls ; 
the world may hear little of us, but we shall be at 
peace with the world; we may have trials, for these 
are established parts of our Father’s providence; we 
may have tremblings and despondencies, efforts with 
ourselves, for so had the Prince of Peace; we may 
have great afflictions, for we are bound up with weak 
and mortal beings, are exposed to grief and anxiety 
through innumerable connections, and the holier we 
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are the more the pangs of countless hearts | pas 
our own; but we shall walk in the light of li life, 
know whither we go and the way, and dhs: 

great trusts around us, and hear in the times of « 
need the voice of the Comforter who abideth for ~ . 
“Let not your heart be troubled, neither | 
afraid.” 










XII. 


Wiltul Sin against One Law of the Spivit, 
Gutive Disloyalty. 
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JAMES ii. 10: 


_ “For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all.” 


CHRISTIANITY aims at the formation of perfect 
character, not by painful processes of outward mould- 
ing, but by giving us the spirit that is of God; by 
development as of a living principle, not by modelling 
as of a statue. This is its essence as a religion. 
Other systems have introduced human perfectibility 
as a theory, a speculation, or a dream; Christianity 
makes it an obligation of man’s essential nature. 
_ We can have no real spiritual relation with God with- 
out perfection becoming the aim of our souls. It is 
too true that most forms of religion, even of those 
_ bearing the name of Christ, are only modes of nego- 
tiation with God for the safety of man as of a being 
prone to evil, capable of reward and liable to penalty ; 
- but in Christ Religion regards simply the inward © 
_ relationship, the fellowship of affection, the commu- 
nion of spirit, heart answering to heart; its grand 
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purpose is to bring man to God, not as a servant in 
the submission of obedience, though a servant he 
must ever be; nor as a penitent in the anguish 
of contrition, though the sigh of aspiration may 
never be absent from one who has for ever to look ~ 
upwards towards perfection,—but as a son who feels 
through all his being that he has no real life, no 
real interests, different from those of his Heavenly 
Father. 

How vast seems the spiritual revolution that 
Christ contemplated! Yet how immediate in its 
essence, how simple in its means! Nothing is needed 
but the recognition as reality of that which all of us 
profess—that we should only mean what we say 
when we utter our most elementary convictions, that 
what we receive in word should come to us in power, 
that we should in very truth be children to Him 
whom we acknowledge to be our Father, subjects to 
Him whom we acknowledge to be our King. No 
aim of Christ can be a secret, nor deficiency of 
power to work that aim be feared, where it has been 
said in simple sincerity, “Our Father, who art in 
Heaven! Hallowed be Thy Name! Thy Kingdom 
come! Thy Will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven!” The whole Christian religion, from its 
first movement to its last development, from a man’s 
first spiritual desire to resist temptation to the 
highest Heaven of God, is lodged like seed in the 
heart of him to whom those few words of prayer are 
reality and truth. To introduce one element into 
human thought, that man should know his spiritual — 
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lineage, in whatever state under whatever clime he 
may be found, that he should come to recognize 


whose Spirit speaks in him, who inspires him, who 


seeks him, who desires to have him,—is it possible 
that this should for ever remain a difficulty, rather is it 
possible that the recognition of what is so elementary 
should for ever be escaped? Yet, to recognize it is 
to take away everything that can separate between 
man and God, to make the adoption of Christ’s 
words, “ Be ye perfect even as your Father in Heaven 
is perfect,” a spiritual necessity of our own souls. 
What did Christ do to help that recognition ? 
He removed the veil from the face of God, that we 
may know Him in the image of our nature. He 
whose new method was, “ The pure in heart see God,” 
he who said, “I and my Father are one,” lived simply 
among men, finding in opportunities common to us all, 
in the interests and questions, the joys and sorrows 
of his day, amid the villages of Galilee, the streets of 
Jerusalem, the desert, the mountain, and the lake, scope 
enough for the life of a Son of God. Revelation has 


conferred its greatest blessing on the world in giving 


us the perfect type of the religious man without 
excess or straining of the religious sentiment, in such 
close connection with the common and homely in- 
cidents of human experience. If we had been left to 
ourselves to apply the spirit of a Son of God to daily 
life and duty we should have fallen into all extrava- 
gances, deeming unclean what God makes pure. But 
in Christ all this danger is done away. The Word is 
‘more than the Spirit of God vaguely speaking. It 
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took flesh and dwelt among us. This is the whole : 
scheme of salvation; its object the perfection of — 
man ; its power the F atherhood of God—the applica~ — 
tion ae the Power, the mediating instrument, in a son 
of man who was also the holy Child of God, the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. What inexhaustible springs — 
of hope, courage, and inspiration has the gospel 
opened in those who simply believe that God is the 
Father of their souls, and that Jesus represents the 
spiritual child whom the Father seeks to worship 
Him! “This is eternal life, to know Thee the only — 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” — 
What possible religious exigency can there be for 
which these two spiritual beliefs do not provide? — 
From what evil are they inadequate to protect us? — 
To what heights are they inadequate to raise us? 
Our salvation will be found to consist in our real 
acceptance of the simplest faiths of the soul. Re- 
ligious life then becomes not law but spirit, irre- } 
pressible growth conquering difficulties, because, as” 
the living principle in the tenderest plant breaks 
through the hardest crust of the earth, uplifting 
weights of dead matter, spiritual power is irresistible: 
it is then the grain of mustard seed whose living — 
roots, planted by God, are in the soul itself. 

Even Christ, though a higher has not been © 
imagined by human thought, never proposes himself — 
but as a conductor to God our Father. And it is” 
clear that if any standard short of God had beat 
offered, or limit fixed, man must have lost the essence 
of his immortality, the capability of indefinite growth ; 
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the appeal would have been made to him on grounds 
beneath the highest, there would be a point of attain- 
_ ment that could not be passed, and so the distinction 
between the spiritual and the unspiritual creatures of 
God become a matter of degree. It is now our 
essential glory, but also the source of our unlimited 
responsibility, the express grounds on which we must 
enter into judgment, that from any station or con- 
dition of character we may advance towards God, 
that no barrier, inward or outward, can be considered 
as impassable when once spirit recognizes spirit. 
He who calls God Father can deem it no more than 
natural growth to go on unto perfection. 

Doubtless it is strange and sad to turn from such 
elementary principles to the contrasts which our own 
hearts and lives exhibit in their actual relation with 
God. But if we turned more to such internal lights, 
and left our hearts less to the action of things that 
come in common course and to the inertia of our 
unspiritual temperament, this would not be; and the 
contrast might then become very striking the other 
- way—in the predominance of the spiritual part of us— 
that beings so clogged and bound, with eyes so 
bandaged by time and sense, should yet see so clear, 
and aim so high, and reach so far. There is certainly 
nothing to encourage presumption or security, but 
everything to call forth the sense of responsibility and 
effort, in the belief that God has planted in our nature 
the seeds of His own perfection ; and, short of that 
belief, there could be no such thing as spiritual 
religion—the Lord’s Prayer would be made up of 
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unreal assumptions. Who will discern his spi 
poverty with such a consciousness of sin as he 
knows that he has natural and unlimited ee 
the Source of Life, depending not on the extraordinar: 
favour of God—for God is always willing and n ni > 
changeable—but absolutely on the real desires of his’ 
own spirit? Who will be touched with such li ely 
penitence as he who has to answer to his own soul 
and to God, not for yielding to the evil of a Na ure 
that is all evil, but for resisting and abusing that 
which he knows to be good, and is compelled to say, 
“Father, I have sinned against Heaven and before 
Thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called Thy 
son”? And surely, if humiliation is to be looked for — 
on this earth—the overwhelming sense of an unworthy — 
life—it ought to be found among those of us who, 
having adored God that we were made in His Image, © 
have afterwards to acknowledge that we have en- 
throned idols in our hearts. Humility is not for 
sinners ; it is the grace of a true child, of the Son of 
God himself of one ever looking upwards in fil al 
aspiration and dependence. The sinner who yields 
himself to his sin has forfeited filial humility and— 
taken in exchange, if he knows his sin, humiliatiot 
and remorse.. Humility is the reverse of humiliation! | 
it is the attitude of worship, the sense of One above — 
us who, with rightful authority, invites us to Himself; 
it is, as Christ said, the spiritual way of exaltation. 
Neither is it spiritually true that this view is not 
the efficient one, and that men are religiously moved 
by terrors and by bribes. The Gospel declares that 
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souls are won to God by the Spirit of God ; that Satan 
cannot cast out Satan, nor any evil thing cast out an 
evil thing except by the introduction of another evil 
thing. It is the contrast of the evil that is in “zs 
life,in his habits and in his passions, with the Holy 
Spirit that is in his soul, that is the spring of Repent- 
ance to every man. There is no feeling of responsi- 
bility until there is a consciousness of choice and 
power—no horror of sin until the pleading voice of 
the Eternal Spirit is clearly heard; and neither fear 
nor hope can work the miracles of grace until the 
spiritual appeal is lodged deep in an answering 
heart: “Be ye followers of God, even as dear chil- 
dren.” ‘The Temple of God is holy: which Temple 
ye are.’ \Nestand upon the Gospel; we are not to be 
placed on a lower ground by a lower teaching; we 
follow the purest authority ; we find there the spiritual 
way of speaking to the souls of men, the wisdom of 
God unto salvation. It is on this wise: “Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect. 
Purify yourselves even as He who has called you is 
pure. Be ye holy, for God is holy. Partakers of the 
Divine Nature, give all diligence to add to your faith 
virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance, and to temperance patience, and to 
patience godliness, and to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness, and to brotherly kindness charity: for he that 
lacketh these things is blind, and cannot see afar off.” 

No one supposes that the appeal to be perfect 
because our Father is perfect either implies that the 
perfection of God is attainable, or that it mocks us 
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and means nothing. It refers to the spirit of h oly ‘ 
life which must be the same in all spiritual beings 
and where it exists cannot willingly be tolerant ee 
any known evil in itself. It refers to the necessary — 
tendency towards absolute goodness of any real 
fellowship with God, the holy longing of the s ae 
after all things true, and pure, and lovely, the sensors of 
unbroken obedience that is due to a righteous L 
Giver who has His own assessor in His childre 
souls,—that the love and imitation of God must sp io 
in all directions from any one point of kindred life : 
within us; and if we have nothing in ourselves to — 
interpret this, to make it clear to us that we have no 
choice but to go on unto perfection, we are not yet — 
conscious partakers of our Father’s Spirit ; we cannot — 
say the first words of the Lord’s Prayer with a real 
recognition ; we are, in St. Paul’s language, yet in our 
sins, and have to be newborn from the dead. ‘AZZ 
Now the relation of a law to a spirit is not that 
it defines, or is capable of defining, the ultimate 
growths and developments of spirit, but simply thi 
it marks out certain definite things which cannot be — 
permitted by any one who has the Spirit in his heart. 
Transgression is capable of being defined; and Law 
puts its finger-mark upon certain evils with which the - 
Spirit of God in a man cannot consentingly coexist, — 
and must strive unceasingly to destroy. In this sense — 
the maxim that “Whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point he is guilty of all,” 
is from the lower ground of law, but the counterpart 
of the spiritual recognition, that “ Whosoever calls 
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God Father with any reality must own his obligation 
to go on unto perfection.” The Spirit gradually 
brings forth more and more of its divine fruits: the 
Law declares what are the evz/ fruits not one of 
which can proceed from that Spirit, since the same 
fountain cannot send forth sweet water and bitter. 
Thus he who has God for his Ruler cannot choose to 
indulge some one known passion or weakness, or 
refuse to take some one forward step to which God’s 
Spirit prompts him, and say, “At all. points else 
I will obey, but at this point I will please myself” ; 
for it is just a¢ that point that “zs will comes into 
collision with God’s will, and shows that God is not 
his Ruler. 

And this shows the importance of distinct Law 
even to the most spiritual minds. We are all in 
danger of self-deception, of falling into some gross 
Antinomian or Gnostic corruption, if we pretend to be 
so spiritual that we are independent of express pro- 
hibitions. He who guides his course by the stars yet 
cannot safely neglect the lights and beacons on the 
earth which tell him where his way does zof lie. Law 
warns us when, perhaps unknowingly, we have left 
the higher guidance, and are now yielding to unsus- 
pected currents, acting from inferior motives, that if 
we are but approaching certain practices, indulging 
or tolerating certain moods, using certain language, 
adopting certain modes of reasoning akin to artifices 
and insincerities on questions of life and conscience, 
we must have neglected the Divine light within us, 
and have confused the promptings of the Spirit with 
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our own grosser passions, before the eye of the soul 
could thus have lost its purity of discernment. | 
it isa blessing to us when Law rises up, not indeed 
as a guide, but as a warning, and declares in unm' a 
takable terms that we have wandered from ow 
course ; that the life we are leading or permitting ; 
the cenitee we are manifesting, the friendshigaa ' 
forming, cannot possibly proceed from the Spall 
God in us. It is thus that the sudden detection of 
ourselves in some questionable direction, away from 
simplicity and truth, from the natural developments 
and alliances of our own principles of thought and — 
life, should instantly denote that our inward comm ie, 
nion with God must insensibly have been relaxed, 
else we never could have drifted there: and, if ve 
are inclined to justify the questionable position after r 
we have suspected the inherent incongruity, should a 
once convince us that the evil has gone deep. Fo “ 
the worst spiritual danger is when a man professes to” 
place himself within the guidance of God, and rer 
mistakes the-whisperings of self for higher moni ions ; 
when, for example, on the one side he confounds the 
feebleness of conviction which requires no mz 
with religious liberality, or, on the other, mistakes the 
small wilfulness or rancour of narrow natures for th > 
firmness which adheres to unyielding truth y 
righteousness. Against such dangers the soul that 
is jealous of its purity will be constantly on the 
watch, and take timely notice of the self-deceptions 
of the heart. A spirit prompts us, and a law warn: 
us. On the side of good there is no restraint or limit : 
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the water of life rises to its source. On the side of 
evil we are girt in by express barriers, and receive 
_ distinct notice ere we pass into forbidden ground. 
How full is our responsibility for that filial mind 
which may aspire to.God, which may not permit the 
minutest indulgence in wilful wrong! The germ of 
the Father’s perfectness is the leaven that is work- 
ing in the-spirit of man. 

The Law that “whosoever offendeth in one point 
is guilty of all,” is simply the negative side of the 
positive guidance: “Be ye holy, for God is holy.” 
Loyalty to God is not to be ascertained by counting 
the separate acts of our life, but by the spirit that 
animates them all; and zf there be an evil deed that 
we wz// do, an evil passion that we w// indulge, an 
evil habit that we zz// mot break, at that point we 
have met God and refused Him our allegiance. It 
does not matter at what point the spinal cord is cut, 
if it is cut anywhere; the transmission of life is as 
effectually stopped as though the whole column was 
destroyed. If St. James had said that “ Whosoever 
doth not keep the whole Sfzrzt of God keeps no part 
of it,’ it would have been indeed a hard doctrine, a 
sentence of condemnation even on the best; for no 
one is perfect in that sense, and shortcomings and 
imperfections are not to be confounded with wilful 
perseverance in known transgression. But Law deals 
with SINs, and whoever sins with his will has, within 
the period of his sin, utterly broken with God, with 
what injury to the strength and joy of his soul even 
in directions where it is not tempted none but God 
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is able to say. The strength of a chain is only # 
strength of its weakest link. We are united to 
by a chain of living obedience, of graces and virtues 
which are all one in Spirit, and if we willingly sever 
it anywhere we have at that moment utterly fallen 
out of communion with the Inspirer of our life. A 
grain of dust placed intentionally on a watch-wheel — 
makes the stoppage of its movement, its deadness, as 
absolute for the time as though we produced he. 
same effect by the breakage of the whole. The evil — 
is more easily removed, the instrument less perma-_ 
nently injured ; but the purpose of its existence, its 
integrity, is, while the evil lasts, as completely de-- 
stroyed. But more than this, such is the difference 
between mechanical and spiritual life, the wilful indul- 
gence of the soul in the smallest sin not only destroys” 
its function for the time, but impairs the whole 
living principle to an incalculable degree in purposely 
breaking at any known point its fellowship with God, 
though it may more readily recover its purer stat 
than if malignity or deep corruption had darkened 
the self-indulgence. ee: 

The Law of the Lord, the Psalmist says, is “ex- 
ceeding broad,” branching in all directions ; but God 
looks less for complete manifold conformity than for 
the one spirit of filial obedience; and wherever a div 
Law is knowingly broken the Lawgiver is purposely 
dishonoured. This, indeed, is the apostle’s reasoning 
“ Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend 
in one point, is guilty of all. For he that said, Do not 
commit adultery, said also, Do not kill. Now if th ou 
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“i 
~ commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art become a 
_ transgressor of the law. So speak ye, and so do, as they 
_ that shall be judged by the law of liberty.” That 
re - is, wherever the struggle comes between a Law of God 
and an inclination of man, how we use our free will at 
this point determines the whole question of our alle- 
‘giance. It is vain to talk of our obedience at all the 
other points where we are not tempted. The spirit can 
be engaged in but one act at one time, and if that is an 
act of disobedience, we are for that time expending 
the whole liberty of our being in rebellion against God. 
And no one who understands what “ spiritual 
service” is, will say that this is a hard law: it is 
simply a pure one. We use it every day against 
one another. If a man exhibits some marked moral 
unsoundness, we do not consider it as a detached 
speck, but as a central disease. One resolute, deter- 
mined act of selfish unkindness, of deliberate hard- 
ness of heart, of broken confidence, of violated 
integrity, fixes our opinion of hzs spirzt. We do not 
_ think of cataloguing the virtues, and ascertaining how 
_ many of them he has not violated, before we deter- 
mine that there is no health in him. The spirit that 
‘rejoices in such judgment would be uncharitable, but 
_ the scales are just and true. 
There is one lesson we should learn from these 
principles, the obligation of spiritual symmetry ; we 
should no more break our communion with the 
_ Spirit of Grace than with the Spirit of Truth. Men 
are ready to admit that there are great and indis- 
pensable moralities without which no interest would 
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be safe, and Ais worth is sterling who abounds _ in. 
these, whilst the finer virtues and purities on which 
the well-being of society does not so manifestly 
depend, and which have only the Law of God’s per- 
fection to sustain them, are not among the ends for 
which we live. The gentleness, that is not in 
instinct but a chastened sentiment, a part of ur 
Christian culture,—the generosity that hides its o 
wound lest other hearts should bleed,—the quick 1 
that, with art delicate as genius, removes the friction — 
from a vexed or feeble spirit,—the sympathy that 
waits not for sore hours of need, but relieves then 
oppression of our joys as of our sorrows,—the genial 
play of a pure heart, without which domestic life is 
bleak and cheerless, like a landscape without sun- 
light,—these are not the adornments or the drapery 
of a man’s character, which he may have, or not 
have, without being materially altered; they are living 
fruits that must be ripened in us, according to the 
measure of our nature, by any full communion with 
the Spirit of Christ and the Love of God. The mind 
that does not know them, whatever else it may be, is 
not the mind of Christ. And the mind that does 
know them, and violates them, is disloyal to the Law 
of the Spirit. Spiritual life is as really, though not 
as fatally, spoiled by the absence of meekness as by 
the absence of honour. And wherever, through 
ungentle tempers, and sensibilities blunted by self- 
will, hearts are hurt and injured, what men call 
wnamiable a deeper Judge would pronounce un- 
spiritual and unchristian. | 
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The essential thing is not that we cultivate this 
\ irtue or that, but that we have in us the roots of 
ll goodness, that we cherish the spirit which can 
ffer no wilful defect to dwell near it, no essential 
e to be absent unmissed, that we live in and with 
God of all Perfectness and have Him as the 
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The Moral Limits of Accident. 






















JAMES iii. 5 : 
‘* Behold, how meee a matter a little fire kindleth.” 


It is true that a little spark may kindle a g eat 
matter, but unless it fell on inflammable materia 
could kindle no fire at all. And this we hold to be 
the lesson of the text: collect the materials of _ 
whether it be of the fire of God or of the fires of Evil iE 
and the spark that inflames will not long be wantin 
It may seem, or be, an accident, but the ready ac oe 

mulated matter which burns where the spark fal. 
no Accident at all. The opportunities of life o: ften 
seem accidental, but preparation for such opp ortu- 
nities, and the ability to use them when they come, 
are among the most deep-seated parts of God’s pur 
pose and of man’s will. Where there is no such pz 
paration, and no such ability, a man loses his meas a 
of that which is said to be the distinction of genius 
but in fact is the privilege of all strong purpose, th 
power to kindle its own fire. And an Accident o: fter 
seems to determine a man’s destiny. Some incide 
unplanned by him will shape his way. Even t 
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choice of a profession, which more than anything 
else colours a man’s’ being, seems often to turn on 
circumstance, to have no relation to individual will. 
It is but seldom that in very early life so strong a 
bent of character exists that the after course and 
direction of the mind have never been in doubt, and 
only grow with its growth and strengthen with its 
strength. And when not determined from within by 
strong pointings of faculty and desire that show our 
natural walk, this momentous question affecting the 
whole fitness of a man’s being is deferred till that 
period when choice of some kind becomes a necessity, 
and then is settled by the opportunities that offer, by 
the openings, as they are called, that may happen to 
exist in the various employments for the talents of 
men. And so it becomes an outward chance instead 
of a spiritual choice, with what £zzd of interests a 
man’s thoughts are to be filled through all his 
working days, interests which if they do not absorb 
his whole being, yet make the conditions and back- 


ground of existence from which the spiritual por- 


traiture comes forth. It can hardly be supposed that 
this is as it ought to be, or that decisions affecting 
the aptitudes of nature, the success and joy, or the 
failure and waste of existence, can thus be deter- 
mined, according to the accidental facilities of a time, 
wisely and well. Doubtless there are many minds, 
perhaps the vast majority, with no special direction, 
that take kindly to any work they have a reasonable 
prospect of performing with a creditable measure of 
success, to whom opportunity and habit entirely fill 
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up the place of inward determination. But there are — 
others who discover when it is too late that they have 
lost their way, and who make their misdirection serve - 
as an excuse for failure, for joyless wills and spiritless 4 
lives. It is a great blessing to character when from 
its earliest periods its destination shines out from 
itself, or is marked for it by some obvious fitness that | 
turns the streams of thought into one channel, when 
the spark that kindles the material and substance of — 
our being is either a particle of inward fire, or is. 
derived from disposing sympathies and affinities so — 
dear and venerable that they take rank as an authori- 
tative guidance for our spirits. For in this case not 
only are the wanderings of an unsettled choice escaped, ~ 
the dissipation and restlessness that ensue amidst 
many possibilities with no determining guidance, — 
but all the responsibilities of its course are from the 
first felt to lie upon the mind itself, and its enthusiasm 
gathers steadily upon a destiny that seems at last 
rather offered by Providence than fashioned by 
human choice. This way comes the hope of filling 
a calling in life with a great spirit, of finding in it 
scope and room not only for the employment of 
capacity, but for the satisfaction of spiritual being; — 
for all fresh minds are naturally prompted to dwell 
upon their coming future with ideal yearnings, to 
exalt and glorify in their thoughts a life they con- 
template as their own. And hence it is always of 
signal promise when the choice of a profession is deter- ; 
mined not by the chance of an outward opportunity, 
but by the native fire of inward purpose. Often it 
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happens that this individual fitness, the natural point- 
ing of capacity, does not appear in very early life, 
and then, where it is possible, it is of the last import- 
ance that education should not assume too soon the 
place of a divine guidance over us, that it should wait 
in patience for the direction of nature, should with- 
hold all special training, and build up the mind 
on those universal studies which are the fitting pre- 
paration for all professions, and are especially neces- 
sary for the strength and the correction of minds that 
are to work under the limitations and biasses of 
peculiar employments and callings in life. An 
accident, then, of opportunity, or a fitness of nature, 
in the choice of a profession, determines the destina- 
tion of men, and surely it is well for personal enthu- 
siasm, it is well for the responsibilities that strengthen 
and exalt the will, when it is felt that so great a 
matter has been kindled not by a chance spark of 
outward facility, but by some inward fire of God. 
But, whether our life is chosen for us, or dy us, 
the great matter is that it kindle our whole nature, 
our intellect, our heart, our imagination, our ambi- 
tion, and our conscience ; that in its place it be our 
life, and not merely our livelihood; that regarding 
it as our special means of serving the world, our 
whole spirit shine through it, and yet receive no 
wound from it, so that as often as we are relaxed 
from its express service, we are free in capacity and 
will for all the other functions of spiritual men. 

The growth and prosperity of Families seems 
often the product of an Accident. But in all these 
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things the element of chance is less than it appears, 
and beneath the good fortune to which we attribute — 
so much there might be found by a qualified eye th 
natural endowment, the fire of steadfastness, the ; 
planning mind, the trained faculty, which turn to rare 
account opportunities that are common enoug yh. 
Doubtless some one gifted man may open the b y 
for those who come after him, light a blaze of so cial 
distinction, and transmit a long line of hereditary 
glory; but with the original founder success was nm iy 
accident, and inherited honours are little better than 
public exposure without the personal qualities of 
capacity or of goodness. There are what have been 
called great accidental discoveries in Science, but 7 
such accidents occur only to men of vast genius, or 
to those whose ample knowledge enables them to © 
discern the exact value of every fortuitous suggestion ; | 
and no deep secrets of nature ever suddenly reveal 
themselves, except to those who are already on their 
tracks. Many an apple had been seen to fall to the 
ground before Newton’s prepared mind asked the 
reason, and suspected the law. Many a brazen’ 
lamp had been seen to swing from fretted roofs 
before the memorable evening when Galileo sat by — 
the Confessional at Pisa, and watched the regulated 

.j 
movement of the Pendulum Light passing to and fro— 
through the solemn gloom of the vast cathedral. The 
little fire that kindled that great matter, and ed 
as on the air with dots of light the cycloid irve, 
was not in the burning lamp, but down in the depths 
of that meditative mind, prepared by large study, 
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and watching in profound thought for such hints as 
Nature herself might give in elucidation of her laws. 
Fortunate incidents, fortunate opportunities, come to 
all men who have the faculty to discern their value 
and turn them to account ; but so outward is our eye, 
so fond are we of pictures, that we elevate the circum- 
stance above the power, the phenomenon above the 
mind. 

The fates of WVazzons, too, are often thought to 


follow an Accident. A man, a battle, appears to 


alter the destinies. of kingdoms, and the history of 
the world. Such things seem all-powerful when 
they fall in with the course that Nature herself is 
taking ; though against that course they would be 
trifles light as air. The waste of nations is a moral 
process, and goes on from within through the pre- 
dominance of a material prosperity, or by the absorp- 
tion of the citizen in private interests. It was not 
the incursion of the barbarians that overthrew Rome. 
When Rome was sound at heart no_ barbarian 
approached her gates. It was when Roman citizenship 
expired, and a life of lofty sacrifice was no more the 
standard of private men, that the loosened members 
fell away, and the dead body became a prey to the 
eagles. No nation ever collapsed and perished but 
from an inward disease. 

Even feligion itself is often represented as not 
removed from the sway of an Accident. Historians 
of the picturesque order will tell you that the faith 
and worship of a large portion of mankind was for 
a moment suspended on the flight of a bird. Had 
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it not been for the swallow that flew out of the cave 
where Mahomet was hiding, or—for the various forms 
of the story betray the myth—for the spider that wove 
its web across the entrance, leading to the inference 
that no man could be there, his pursuers would have 
found him where he lay, and ended his mission with 
his life. But great men under the ordinary Provi- 
dence of God are not chance products—they are not 
isolated from the sympathies and intelligence of their _ 
age—rather are they the clear expressions of that — 
intelligence, its necessary exponents. They only 
lead the spirit which they seem to create. When 
great men lead their own age with them, which the 
greatest never do, they are not absolutely above their 
age, but rather endowed with insight to understand 
all that isin it. The world owes much to great men 
—they mark the epochs of its history—but when their 
time comes they are not Accidents ; and if one failed 
another would appear. ahs 
And if thus the kingdom of Accident would seem 
to be confined within slender limits even in regard to — 
the influences which come outwardly on men—if all 
the issues that are of serious moment are to be 
referred in small measure to external circumstance and 
in large measure to inward fitness and accountable 
will—if no heap of fuel without the contact of some | 
living fire,and no fire without collected fuel can kindle 
into a mighty matter—and with our own spirit lies 
the choice of what &nd of fuel it will kindle with its — 
fire, whether it will flame the passions or the soul, I 
say if such be the restricted power of the influences — 
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that externally come Zo us,so that with ourselves 
rests the responsibility of choice and self-formation, 


- much more must the influences that go out from us, 


the influences that we exert, working according to 
their nature as a leaven in men’s hearts, be referred 
to our direct causation, and all their natural con- 
sequences be charged upon us as express creatures of 
our will. Not that we always distinctly know what 
those consequences will be—what great matter the 
fire of our nature breathing from us will kindle into 
life—not that we contemplate or are able to anticipate 
definite results and will them to take place. God has 
laid upon us no such power, either for blessing or for 
cursing, but that we know, or may know, the guality 
of our own spirit, of what sort it is, that prompts our 
deeds and words, or smoulders in our silence. We 
know whether the fire that is in us is the flame of 
love, or the heat of passion, or a sensual glare; and 
knowing this, whatever seeds we sow we must be 
charged with the fruits; whatever spirit we put into 
utterance or action, to work and bring forth according 
to its kind, must lay its good or its evil at our door. 
We are responsible for no consequences but those 
which must naturally be expected to follow from the 
moral elements which we ourselves introduce into 
life, or from the wilful absence of some element at 
our command which would have wrought benignant 
results, and which, unless we had listened to some 
evil or sullen monitor within, we could not have with- 
held ; but forall moral effects and relations which are 
the natural fruits of owr action through temper, word, 
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manner, character, general bearing, or special de 
we cannot evade a direct responsibility—we can a 
scatter fire and plead that we knew not what it would - 
kindle. It may be that we work more evil, or cause 
more unhappiness, than if there was wisdom or virtue 
in others ought to be excited by our action; but the 
perception of this only increases responsibility, for i a 
is in the midst of inflammable matter that one — S_ 
bound to be the most careful of fire; nor can the 
weakness of others ever be considered but as deepe : 

ing the guilt of those who speak, or act, or look, in 

a spirit whose natural fruits are poisonous. If a 
capricious, a petulant, or self-asserting temper’alienates _ 
affection, raises a wall between the free sympathy — 
and natural intercourse of hearts, extinguishes the 
great constant fires of esteem and love, and kindles 
daily the small heats of contempt and scorn, it cannot 
plead that it meant no such great matter, and that 
magnanimity and forbearance might have borne with. 
it and seen better things beneath the troubled surfa ri 
of its weakness ; for though that is true, it is a t 
with a double cate it belongs to the responsibility 
of him who is tempted, but does not lessen that of 
him who is the tempter. Christian love with its 
gracious power, and out of the depths of its patience, — 
might indeed bear our sins until at last it bore them — 
all away; but it were a monstrous thing that we 
demanded virtue in others as the neutralizer of our 
evil, that their gentleness should extend to us es 
liberty of passion, that we required extraordine 
goodness in them only that we, with less of misck ef, 
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might be selfish and ungoverned ; and if we touch 
the cords even of strong love with unholy fire, none 
of us must complain that the bands have parted. 
The little fire of a rude speech will kindle flames of 
discord, and turn the edge of many spirits that 
before were calm and genial; and though it is true 
that the temper of a higher refinement would have 
thrown off the rudeness, that a gentler dignity would 
have subdued it into self-consciousness, that a richer 
power of intellect, a livelier force and play of mind, 
might soon have won it over to some purer interest, 
and borne it along inthe current of higher sympathies ; 
and though purposely to withhold these when they 
might minister to peace is as much of evil as purposely 
to apply the spark of malice, still the noxious spirit 
must bear its own burden and eat its own fruits; it 
has no right to complain that other spirits of a 
heavenly order were not present to intercept its 
influence ; and its excuse is all the less, its sin all the 
greater, that it scattered wicked fire among minds 
that it knew by experience were subject to tempta- 
tion. It is this that adds selfishness and cruelty to 
the personal impurity of all wrong doing. If we lived 
in solitude, or if we lived with angels, if the quick 
sparks of our passions fell on natures that were as 
snow or as marble, we might still indeed live in sin, 
for none need to be told how foul a solitary heart 
may be, or how ungoverned may be a temper that 
yet meets with no provocations; but these self-born 
sins would not then be additionally burdened with 
the misery and the pollution of others, a misery and 
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a pollution of which, as of all moral action, n¢ 
can see the end. *: 
What great matters of wretchedness an . ~ ‘ 
may be kindled by the smallest fire of evil, d 
not accidentally but naturally, need hardly ie ointe 1 
out ; they are so familiar that they have ae 
pioterbs. An unguarded tongue that belongs to 
a nature not malignant, but only trivial, sirippea of 
high interests, devoid of sacredness, without the Ae 
serve and awe and fear to do a wrong with w ich 
every just mind speaks of the moral life of anoth 
may open fountains of bitterness that never can se 
closed. This indeed was the evil influence of which — 
St. James was speaking in the text. With an 
intensity of figurative expression showing a very 
intense feeling of the evil, he says, “It setteth on fire 
the course of nature, and is itself set on fire of hell.” 
And so some small burning wound of envy, jealous} sy, 
discontent, or of inordinate self-regard, will eat the 
heart of peace and nobleness out of our life—mal - 
us cankered in our solitude, and ungenial to the 
world. Some worldly conformity, at first in small 
things, through the influence of companionship, the — 
solicitings of sympathy out of its lawful sphere, will 
remove the safe-guard of principle, and place us on 
the easy slopes where we descend so gently that we 
know not we are falling, The gradual abuse of a 
natural faculty, such as the power and the temptation 
to sit in the seat of the scorner, the gift of ridic ile, 
in itself allied to high uses and perceptions, may ti 
all reverence from the spirit, and give a man o ve 
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to mere lightness and contempt as a poor jester to 
whom no one would commit a serious thought. An 
indulgence in thoughtlessness, or in over-thoughtful- 
ness if it is too inwardly turned, may close our eyes 
to what is passing before us, take from us the fine 
power of moral observation, strip us through our little 
sympathy, and failure in readiness, of all confidence 
and reliance from others, until the life of which we 
are a part, and which ought to form one organic 
whole, falls into separate pieces through unfitness, 
disappointment, and neglect. And to all these we 
must add the great matters so constantly occurring 
of distastes, and aversions, and individual anti- 
pathies, which often seem unaccountable, and are 
unreasonable, unchristian, and even inhuman, but 
which nevertheless have some foundation in Nature, 
and are kindled by little fires of evil provocation 
which might, and ought to be, extinguished. 

But there is also fire from Heaven; and here, 
too, great matters are kindled by a little spark. An 
influence for good will work more wonderful trans- 
formations than an influence for evil. It may seem 
a small thing for a child in a sullen mood to receive a 
kind word of searching sympathy—but it may take 
the darkness out of its heart, and the fiend out of its 
temper, and raise the loving spirit in its nature into 
reverential dependence on the gracious Wisdom that 
helps it in its need. Look at the difference between 
two lots equally bare and wretched in outward 
things but with this distinction, that under the one 
there is the inward fire of a Divine Trust, and to the 
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other the world is only what it seems. A thought 
of God entering a care-worn heart—a sigh of prayer 
—a sense of relief in heaven and of holy purpose 
on earth will change the whole aspect of existence, 
draw strength from weakness, and anthems from 
despair. And something infinitely less than a 
thought of God, even a thought of man, a sense of 
human fellowship, a belief that there is aid and 
mercy near, that there are hearts which would help 
and bless if they knew the need, this alone, though it 
go no farther than the inward assurance, and no help 
be sought or given, will take the bitterness from hard- 
ship, reconcile the loneliest sufferer to his race, and 
sweeten his relations to all the world. We know not 
what great matters may be kindled by passing some 
of the living fire of a true humanity and religion from 
spirit to spirit—what large interests of society may 
depend on the utterance of a brotherly sentiment to- 
wards our fellow men. How often do men stand at 
the turning-point of a life when a word might save 
them—or a word send them hopeless and hardened 
down the ways of dark despair! How many of the 
penitents to whom Christ spoke those strange words 
of pardon, of trust and warning, can we believe it 
possible -returned again to their sins! No doubt 
there is a time when such words might be of no avail ; 
but there is also a time when they would be all- 
powerful, and the great matter is that we have the 
fire of God in us to kindle a new light in the heart 
when the opportunity serves. Even noble minds may 
struggle long in heavy darkness until the spark falls 
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that lights the brooding vapours into brilliant flame. 
The historians are fond’ of telling us that perhaps we 
we the whole influence of Luther’s mind to that old 
Bien who whispered to the wretched ascetic whose 
usy conscience no penances could soothe, “the just 
all live by faith ”—and so created anew the Religion 
‘of his nature. Though here again we must remember 
the long preparation of the great Reformer to receive 
such peace, the revolt of his spirit from the yoke of 
an outward service, and the travail of soul with which 
he had cast about for the free Light of God. 

_ In spiritual things we have no measure for great 
or for small but in the guwa/ity of the fire that lives in 
us and breathes from us. To know what we are 
‘s heart, is to know all the consequences that we 
are accountable for. If there is evil in us it will 
attract evil, and work towards evil. If there is good 
in us God will make it serve His elory. The streams 
are quite beyond us—we know not where they go— 
the Fountain is ours and we can keep it so holy, so 
é nigh to Him who cleanses where He is, that bitter 
i cannot proceed from it. A good tree cannot 
ing forth evil fruit. A corrupt tree cannot bring | 
for orth good fruit: and by its fruit is the tree known. 
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XIV. 
Ase and Abuse of Beligions Sensibility, 





EZEKIEL xxxili. 32: 


‘* And lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one, that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play babion upon an instrument : for tl 


ey 
hear thy words, but they do them not.’ \¢ 


; 


IT would be a great mistake to compute a nat ~ 
worth from his Sensibilities. All the sensibilities ¢ 
goodness might exist in one who is absolutely w 
out Christian self-denial, who is simply an eau a 
instrument that vibrates to certain impulses and 
forces. The emotions may have no issue beyor 
themselves: they perish without fruit; the ch Ore 
are struck, thrill, and subside; the instrument itse : 
is not strengthened, rather is damaged and y 
by abortive use. 

It may be that the Priest“and the Levite wh 
they looked upon the wounded man, took pr other 
side and passed so swiftly by because their s ensibili. 
ties were disturbed at the sight of a fellow-b sing in 
pain, and that a desire to escape from their own te 
ture suppressed all active sympathy. The Samar it 
perhaps, did not feel more, but he felt more vii 
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ously ; he felt less for and from himself, more for and 
towards the sufferer before his eyes; he felt perhaps 
less of horror, but more of compassion—his emotions 
did not convulse himself and perish unproductively, 
but in healthy and holy life proceeded direct towards 
their natural object, and so relieved the heart they 
flowed from, and executed that whereunto they were 
sent for the suffering being they flowed towards. 
And still further, it may be that the good Samari- 
_ tan, like a good physician long experienced in minis- 
tering to human suffering, discharged his painful 
offices, handled the wounds and the blood with no 
_ perceptible dismay, with the beauty of earnest and 
occupied Love upon his face, and with the quiet of 
an intense self-forgetfulness which gave him the com- 
mand of all his faculties—and that he went forwards 
on his journey with something more than before 
of the peace that passeth understanding, and lay 
- down at night in the relaxed sweetness of a compas- 
sionate and unaccusing heart that unconsciously 
brings near to us the trusts of God—whilst the Priest 
and the Levite were pursued all the day by horrid 
and accusing thoughts of the appealing distress from 
_ which they had so selfishly fled, and were haunted all 
the night by the pallid faces of dying men. For 
‘there are no ghosts so terrible as the spectres of good 
and holy impulses that sought to move the soul, but 
had their graves where they were born. The one, for 
that day—perhaps for many days, had lost their life 
through seeking it: the other, willing to lose himself, 
had, without seeking it, found a portion of life eternal. 
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It is very important for us not to confound what. 
God and Nature do in us with that which is left for out 
own will and self-denial to effect, with the active life 
of the goodness that moves in us which alone is our 
own, or any part of our individuality. Our principles — 
of duty, our sense of right, when steadfastly pursued, | 
our affections when loyally honoured, become our 
own—but not so our subjective emotions ; they are 
the movements in us of a gracious God or the gifts | of 
our sentient nature, and unless our conscientious v rill 
honours and supports them, we know not what they — 
may be to-morrow, or when God may deign again to’ 
lay His hand upon a soul that He has so often finely - 
touched, but to no issues. It might be very salutary 
for us to familiarize our minds not only with ne 
general truth, but with detailed instances of the many 
obvious and recurring cases in which sensibiliti ss 
carry with them no moral worth, and yet have a great 
power of hiding their worthlessness from those who 
are much affected by them. For when barren and 
self-exhaustive sensibilities stand for Christian s00d- 
ness, we have not simply lost the virtues that ought 
to have been produced, we have contracted an inca- 
pacity for goodness that has to be measured by the 
number and the intensity of these ineffectual instiga- 
tions from our God: we have not only buried our 
Lord’s money, we have made our own souls the cere- 
ments and grave-clothes that kept it from a living 
circulation. Yet, so prone are we to judge fro n 
appearances, instead of looking on the reality and 
judging righteous judgment, that mere Sensibility is 
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very apt to be accredited with a worth it has not, and 
genuine worth to be hidden from our eyes because it 


_ does not glow and flush in the vivid lights and colours 


of Sensibility. 

Two persons may be brought together under the 
mightiest emotional influence—say of the sublimest 
sacred music, on some grand theme of creation or 
of salvation, when all that Genius can conceive, and 
all that Art can execute, conspire to produce the 
sounds that have power to speak to usin a voice 
worthy of God, to raise us to awe and reverence, to 
fill us with ineffable longings after goodness, to melt 
down our whole being into a sense of infinite peace, to 
take the prisoned soul and lap it in Elysium ; and the 
one may vibrate to every movement, as though his soul 
had wandered from him, and with no remembrance of 
care or clog was floating upon airs of Heaven; whilst 
the other may give faint perceptible response, if any, 
and seem rather striving to understand than lost in 
adoration. Yet, let the scene be changed, the magic 
sounds be hushed, the vulgar necessities of life 
returned to, and he who was enraptured in the cathe- 
dral may be peevish in the street, unhinged, fretful, 
dissatisfied and bitter ; the face of the angel is quite 
gone, the atmosphere of Heaven is swept from 
around the soul—no strength, no endurance, no sweet- 
ness, no loftiness remain—the inspiration has died 
away, and the temper is as open to quick irritations, 
to selfish annoyances, jealousies, and petty offences as 
ever was Saul to the incursion of dark passions, and 
the broodings of an evil spirit after David’s harp had 
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ceased: whilst on the other hand he who had listened 
without visible emotion may struggle to retain what he 
had struggled to receive, and become gentle, earnest, 
and chastened in loving fear lest the softness should 
vanish from his heart, the elevation from his spirit. i 
Two persons may gaze together upon the same 
scene. The one may feel himself as in the Te “an 
not made with hands, and the heart beat, and th 
lips part in murmured prayer, as though God — alone 
could be associated with that sublimity and love i- 
ness ; whilst the other looks on unmoved, or perhaps 
PP charicaliy and wearisomely speaks of heights and - 
distances, colours and outlines, and other material 
and measurable properties. And yet, let a sudden — 
cloud-curtain fall upon that glory, let the mists hide © : 
it, let the sore discomforts of wind and wet and weari- 
ness ; with the danger of an unknown track, take pos- — 
session of the scene, and all the patience and suppor te 
the helpfulness and cheerfulness of trust may come 
from him who stood unmoved, and all the repining, 
impatience, and petulant impiety, the sense of utter 
and unalleviated wretchedness, belong to him who — 
so lately had stood as on a mountain apart to 
pray, and to whom the elements had seemed as the 
Ministers and Messengers of God. a 
Two persons may read the same fiction: and the 
one grow intimate with the characters as with living 
beings ; receive upon his own heart the shock of th ai 
sorrows and the glow of their joys; resent their 
wrongs and rejoice in their goodness, and follow them 
with a sense of pathetic approval through all the 
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pictured description of their battle with circumstance, 
their dignity under insult, their struggle with hope 
deferred, their generosity to the undeserving, their 
unwearying love through trials that might well be 
more than enough for mortal strength ;—and the other 
read coldly or reservedly, as though he was sceptical 
of so much goodness, or conscious that he was deal- 
ing with shadows, and must be economical of his 
emotions. Yet the one who took the ideal picture for 
reality, and gave himself up to its images as all true 
and natural, may not be the one who would most 
readily forget himself, or forgive an injury, or exercise 
self-denial in painful and revolting circumstances, or 
seek out distress, or sit by death-beds in poor men’s 
houses, or do anything else that is human, dutiful, 
and spiritual amid trying accompaniments from which 
Sensibility recoils. 

Two persons may be brought under the power of 
the same representation of God and of His Truth, of 
the gracious but severe light of His Glory that shines 
in the face of Christ, of His Goodness as our Father, 
of His Severity as the Holy Spirit of our conscience, 
who seeks in full paternal love to conform us entirely 
to Himself, with the application of these truths and 
facts to life, death, and judgment: the one may 
hear with sighs and aspirations, with mingled throbs 
of penitence and gratitude within the quickened sense 
of an eternal life; the other not easily reached by 
any religious passion, yet honouring any feeling of 
reality and lending a reverent ear to what seems 
true and right. And the one may go away much 
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satisfied with what he has felt, regarding his Sens’ sibili. 
ties as his sacrifice, and thanking God that fire from 
on high has kindled the offering on the living altar ; 
the other with a calm and solemn purpose to make 
that sacrifice of hzmself which is his reasonab e 


service, to conform himself to the right by earnest — 
effort, and to subdue the evil by patient forcilveihl 
will. The one accessible to every appeal and respond- 
ing on eyery chord of feeling, may yet carry away r oO 
deep sense of want, no fixed desire to be lowly, pure, — 
forbearing, proof against provocation, full of high — 
obedience, and steadfast to God; whilst the other, | 
though with few emotions, less kindled, less elated, 
and perhaps on that account less self-disguised, yet — 
with a serious hold upon reality, may carry away — 
a purpose of self-conquest, of the subordination oF } 
sense and sensibility to the faithful work and li ing 
sacrifice which make the spirit and the truth « 
worship. a : 
Yet, though we thus may have ample experi nce 
that feelings and sensibilities can exist apart fi om 
real worth and Christian endeavour, this is not to 
forget that feelings and sensibilities have their o mn ? 
great place in the spiritual economy of God. 
air we breathe, the light we enjoy, do not lose their 4 
essential value because we may so breathe in self-_ 
indulgence, so defile the light by deeds of darkness, 
that if we were spiritually sensitive every breath 
would be heavy with compunction, and every sun- 
beam strike us with an angry glare. , God’s gifts may 
be abused, but though then to have them is for the 
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time no spiritual gain, yet to part with them would 
be utter death. God’s own forces within the soul 
may, through our selfish inexertion, become to us 
a mere emotional entertainment ; they may serve 
no farther end than just to vary the consciousness of 
him who receives them, to regale him with a succes- 
sion of new sensations and excitements which have 
no action beyond themselves., God’s inspirations 
might even come to be sought wherever they are 
most likely to be found—in Nature, in Art, in Poetry, 
in Eloquence, in Music, in Architecture, in pathetic 
circumstances—for the sake of the inward rapture 
they afford, and be but as the very lovely song of 
one who hath a pleasant voice, and can play well 
upon an instrument. Yet, grossly abused as in that 
case the Divine influences would be, reduced to the 
level of a sensual indulgence, this would only show 
that our very highest privileges, instead of leading us 
to a good holier than themselves, may be made to 
stand in the place of that good, and so exclude the 
very ends for which they were given. A man’s 
heart may be as a theatre, on which many beautiful 
operations, many awful forces of God’s Spirit are 
brought to bear; and yet the man himself be no 
more transfigured, or built up, or permanently im- 
bued with spiritual beauty and power than the 
canvas on which in a magical array a long succession 
of colours and images are thrown. But that is no 
reason why we should aggravate our faithlessness, 
and wilfully despise what we have sinfully abused. 
The fact, that we, or others, can reduce the action 
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of God upon our nature to that of some sweet ¢ un. ¢ 
lovely voice which makes a passing melody in our — 
hearts and is forgotten when it dies upon the air; 
our misuse of the instigations of our Father, or still — 
worse our presumptuous appropriation of them as if : 
they were ours, as if they were signs of our goodness _ 
and not promptings of His Spirit—all this must not — 
be permitted to discredit the spiritual emotions in — 
their legitimate uses, as the prophetic part of pur | 
being, witnesses in us to a pure and heavenly 
destiny, living incentives to exertion, sna 
directly by the Father of Spirits in personal intreaty — 
with our own, and when not dishonoured by our 
lives as their own exceeding great reward. It is — 
base enough to lose a gift of God, to make a sensual 
poison of our spiritual food, without spurning at it 
as a temptation and offence. Our religious emotions, — 
if taken for what they really are, the movings of 
God’s Spirit within ours, and if held fast by bur 
conscience and our will, as Jacob in his spiritua al 
time would not part with God, until we receive all 
their meaning, and win all their blessing, are ind mr) 
the living appeals of Grace, the ministers of Be 
Most High, yea, the Most High Himself pe 
to us; but if taken for what they are not, for grace 
in us etek of the Grace of God, for virtues in ws_ 
instead of inspirations from //zm, then indeed — 
become fatal misleaders, melancholy examples c¢ 
spiritual delusion and waste, of God’s Spirit 
sumptuously arrogated, of light turned to purp ses 
of darkness, of salt that has lost its savour, and 
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corrupts where it should purify. We could not with- 
out infinite loss dispense with our religious sensi- 
- bilities, and yet we must not in the smallest measure 
regard them as ours, unless they are constantly grow- 
ing because they are constantly honoured. The law 
of our spiritual health, that is, the law of our salva- 
tion, in this matter is definite and clear. Every good 
feeling that we have has its own action and its own 
object, in God or Man, and until it moves towards and 
rests on these, it is but a waste of God’s holy power. 
Every emotion of love which God may kindle in a 
thousand ways, is but a luxury of sentiment, a mere 
suffusion of transient colour flushed on a sentient 
tablet, unless some one is better loved, unless some 
one, it may be God, it may be man, is better served 
through the healthy vigour of that love. Without 
this, we are not strengthened by what we have felt, 
we are weakened by it ; we are reduced in our most 
vital parts to the insignificance and surface display of 
automatic life. Every throb of penitence is but a 
convulsion that leaves us feebler than we were, the 
force of God rending our nature with no real response 
from us, until it shows its efficacy in the doing of 
those good things which before we had failed to do, 
and in the holding us back from those evil things 
which before we had done. No emotion is justified 
that spends its strength upon itself, and is consumed 
without altering our personal relations to any 
spiritual being, or giving any new action to the con- 
science and the will. Nor, again, though our pur- 
pose of self-improvement was the strongest, is it by 
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the enjoyment of our own feelings, or even by son- 
centrated action on ourselves, that health comes to 
any soul. It is by earnest looking on the face of - 
Nature that the sense of beauty awakens in us; but» b 
he who delights in Nature with no perception of the 
living spirit it reveals is surely an idolater, living in 
a blind indulgence.. It is not by brooding over our 
own hearts that we dispel the impurity of our hearts, 
but by looking into the face of the Holy God. It is 
not by private arguments and closet reasonings that — 
we obtain a genial feeling towards all the world, but 
by going forth and looking into the kindly faces of 
men, and coming into acquaintance with their 
sorrows, and doing some good, making some sacrifice _ 
for their sake, sowing our living seed broadcast, and 
reaping it a thousandfold. It is not even through 
self-examination that we ever come rightly to know 
ourselves; it is by letting holier and better Beings 
look in upon us, and flood our darkness with their ; 
light. The organs and sensibilities that fit us or 
all this, God Himself supplies, but unless we rightly 
divide the word and work of life, He prompting 
and we acting, then though we may love these — 
religious sensibilities, and repeat them, and even get 
them up as an emotional indulgence, in all this we 
are but profanely using God Himself as a passing 
excitement, as one who hath a thrilling touch, and can — 
play well upon the mystic instrument of our nature. — 
Yet how largely is this the treatment we give to 
Religion, and even the only way we look to it for 
aid! How often are the mighty forces of Goc 
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brought to bear upon the soul for no real action! 
Certain chords of the spiritual instrument are struck, 
-and certain strains of spiritual feeling issue forth, but 
the whole action consists in the awakening of tran- 
sient frames, and all the responses are emotional. 
We seek to strengthen faculties and principles that 
are purely active, and owe their vigour to their use, 
as much as does an arm or a limb, by arguments, 
by persuasions, by theoretic statements, by prayers, 
and eloquence, and words. I am not undervaluing 
these—they have their own great place—but not 
proximately by these do men become good servants 
of God, good soldiers of Jesus Christ. There is not 
the slightest difference between the strengthening of 
any spiritual faculty we have, faith, hope, or charity, 
and of any one of our bodily instruments ; to exercise 
it is to strengthen it; in its action is its health; and 
without this, treat your spiritual faculties as you will, 
the more you nurse them, and tend them, and look 
after them, the more will they weaken and perish, the 
less will they give you of a healthy religious life in 
loving, serving, and trusting God and man, and the 
more will they become diseased and _ obtrusive 
claimants upon their own account. It is of such the 
Prophet gives a description as from the mouth of 
God: “They speak to one another, saying, Come, 
I pray you, and hear what is the Word that cometh 
forth from the Lord, and they come as my people - 
come, and they sit as my people before thee, and lo, 
thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an 
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- endow us with great attributes of character, with t 
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instrument; for they hear thy words but they « lo 
them not.” Religion is the life of man conform od 
to the life of God, and there is absolutely no powe 
in the mere presentation of truths and feelaes = 


strength of right endeavour, with patience in suf 
ing, with conquest over ourselves, with habit sl ce: 


sag! 


consideration and forbearance, with hope ne 
hope. Some men vead to strengthen their faith, — 
to bring them the conviction of God; some pray to 
sustain their tried devotion; some take large mea- 
sures of counsel and ehaisethiy for religious comfort | J 
and to dispel spiritual fears; all potent means of — 
help, not one of them to be one suspended, but 1S 
a regimen of life, no more than the music that stirs 
the heart and thrills along the nerves. A great — 
trust in God grows upon obedience, and becomes > 
quite immovable when through doing His Will we get 
some real experience of an unexpected peace that 
passeth understanding. A true enthusiasm comes — 
from a soul that has great experiences. The feelings 
that prompt to religious life are God’s only; the — 
feelings that come out of a religious life are both 
God’s and ours, and this is the only experience that 
can breathe a divine assurance through us. And so 
God’s solicitings and promptings are but the measures — 
of our restlessness, until they find their rest in accom 
plishing that whereunto they were given. y 

And hence the apparent anomaly that men who 
are simply worldly men, with no, directly spi itual 
purpose, whose conscience is in no way refined o1 
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- exacting, often seem freer and happier, more earnest. 
in their own work, and present even a more inviting 
type of character, a robuster strength, a manlier life, 
when compared with the pallid feebleness of those 
in whom conscience is quick but faithless, who are 
always feeling themselves to be under punishment, in 
the troubled condition of those who know God’s will 
and do it not. Did not our Lord mean this when 
he said to all who toy and dally with the religious 
feelings: “The publicans and sinners shall go into 
the Kingdom of Heaven before you.” For there is 
in these a veserve of unexhausted strength, of honest 
ground; their consciences at least are not daily 
weakened by the ineffectual throes that have torn us 
and left us as we were; they do not grieve God’s 
spirit by pretended obedience or by false excuses ; 
and beneath their rude and carnal life there is a well 
of purer water which has not yet been tried in vain. 
May God take from us the semblance and give us 
the substance of religion, that when we pray our 
souls may not be acting upon themselves but meet- 
ing the living God Himself in true communion, that 
when when we hear His Voice it may awaken us to 
rise up and do the Works of our Father! “ For if any 
be a hearer of the Word, and not a doer, he is like 
unto a man beholding his natural face ina glass; forhe 
beholdeth himself, and goeth his way and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was. But whoso 
looketh into the perfect law of liberty and continueth 
therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer 
of the work, this man shall be blessed in his deed.” 
LI. P 
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1 Timortny v. 8: 


ae 
‘If any man provide not for his own, and especially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.” 


THE Apostle had immediate reference to he 
obligation of children and kindred to support the 
declining years of those with whom Nature had allied 
them. Two claims would thus be met, the sacred 
claim of Family, and the just claim of Society not t 
be burdened with those who, having blood-relatior 
adequate to the charge, ought to be taken to a dear ie 
and more domestic care than the public chaity of 
the community or the Church. “If any,’ says S 
Paul, “that are destitute have children or youn; : 
kindred,.let these learn first to show their Dieta 
home and to requite their parents, for that is goo 
and acceptable before God.” How noble is the com- 
prehensiveness of that religion, which in the inte sts 
of the individual soul, of spirit and of truth, makes 
it part of our fidelity to know no relationships bu 
with the Father of spirits, and yet makes our willin; 
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ness to recognize the duties and the trusts which > 
grow out of the human ties and connections, which 
are to be kept out of sight when the soul seeks to 
hear the voice of the God of Truth, the test of 
whether we have heard that voice aright, in a real 
fellowship with the spirit of Him whom no man 
knows until he knows Him as a Father, and if the 
Father of any one of us, then the Father of us all. 
In the Sermon on the Mount these two sides of 
spiritual fidelity, that the individual soul listens to 
God alone, yet proves that it has heard Him in spirit 
and in truth by its readiness to be as a brother to 
those to whom He is a Father, are distinctly marked, 
and are involved indeed in the first words of our 
Lord’s Prayer. The single eye fixed on its source is 
full of light, and the children of the Father in 
Heaven must show their lineage by their love; yet 
Christ cautions us against permitting the soul’s in- 
dividual truth to be injured by temporal relations 
and family persuasions ; and Paul cautions us against 
permitting the obligations of family to be injured 
by the concentration or absorption of the individual 
soul. And naturally do these contrasted cautions 
come respectively from Christ and from Paul; for 
Christ had to contend against the unspiritual influence 
of family prejudice, of ancestral expectations, of 


-home biases, whilst Paul had to contend against 


the fanatical influence of a transcendental mood, of 
an enthusiastic impulse that in a phrensy of spirit was 
for taking instant wing to Heaven, and in the giddy 
rapture of the new ideas forgetting the old moralities. 
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hy 
Yet how perfect is the harmony between them! _ Zacl 
guards against the violation or neglect of that — 
of the spiritual whole most likely to be forgotten, in 
the temptation of the time, by those he was addr a 
ing. Christ is providing for the inward life and ie. 
of the individual soul, for its enlightenment by dire t 
intercourse with the God of Truth. St. Paul is p rO- 
viding for the full human action of the soul, wher it 
has received the Truth of God, within its legitimé ate 
sphere of duty and of charge, in that foremost field 
of social responsibility which God, who places us it 
families, assigns to all in the affections, and in ae 
opportunities, of Nature. “If any man,” says Christ, 
“love father or mother, son or daughter, more than 
me, he is not worthy of me.” “If any man,” says 
St. Paul, “provide not for his own, and especie ly 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel.” Perfection lies not in 
the force of single feelings, but in the blending < anc 
harmony of contrasts; and these two frames, ‘= 
listening to none bit God, affections listening w ill. 
ingly to every natural claim of earth, the faithfu 
spirit and the kindred heart, must unite to make | 
Christian man, ay. 
In addition to the responsible claims for activ 
and sympathetic co-operation which come to us from 
those on our own level, who upon equal grounds ane 
with meeting hearts travel with us the way of lif 
are most of us placed for the larger portion of exist 
ence—and for spiritual enlargement and discipline 
is the most favoured position we could hold—b 
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the contrasted claims of two portions of human life, 
neither of which is our own—the claims of Age and 


of Youth. On the one side the claims of natural 


piety, of a love enhanced by reverence, from those 
who are older, better, wiser than ourselves, or who, 
altogether independently of their characters, into 
which we do not rudely look, are consecrated to us by 
the design of God that years should give the qualities 
that win honour and service ; on our other side are the 
claims of those who, of tenderer years and more virgin 
spirit, hold zo ws the same relations of love and duty 
which we hold to those who through long experience 
have purged their eyes from many delusions and in 
the fitnesses of Providence have acquired a more 
spiritual gaze, and are, indeed, nearer than we are to 
the Heavenly World. Oriental religion saw in the 
brightness, in the ready affections without respect of 
persons, in the springing aspiration, in the gleaming 
life of childhood, in its slowness to recognize the 
limitations of social distinctions and physical condi- 
tion, the traces of a former and celestial existence, 
a lost glory of which these survivals and vestiges 
remained. As our own great platonic poet has ex- 
pressed it— 
** Heaven lies about us in our infancy : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our Home.” 


And Christ himself has said, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
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kingdom of Heaven; and unless ye be converted and ~ 
become as little children ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of God.” And old age ought surely to be 
an approach to Heaven again ; not then, as in child- 
hood’s innocence, through unconscious instincts, but 
through the wisdom of a holy will, through a nature ; 
purified and chastened by a large trial of devout 
trusts, and the refining processes of life. For the 
middle and the larger portion of existence we hold 
a place between these two contrasted periods, and as 
we sympathize with and have living connections with 
them both do we keep our own hearts right, with 
affections fresh and young, with the sentiment of 
reverence ever humble and aspiring—a mingled glad- 
ness and mecekness of nature that is the noblest and — 
the happiest condition of a spiritual being. | 
It may be a problem, varying for each man with 
the opportunities and conditions of his life, in what 
proportions we ought to divide ourselves between 
these interests, to distribute through them our dis- 
posable energy. How broad, for instance, should | ye 
that band of equal hearts with whom in close brother- 
hood and mutual help we meet the toil and share th 
burden—whether those who are the equal friends of 
our spirit, dealing freely with matters that affect our 
personal responsibility, can be many or must be few: 
how far, again, we should connect ourselves with the 
habits, the necessities, perhaps the infirmities, of 
older minds, and yield something of the activities 
of life, of the adventures of thought, for the sake 0 
ministering to those who have claims upon our du 
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service, and who with such wisdom as they have: 
gathered are now placed by God where they look upon 
the world only through “the loopholes of retreat ;” 
and how far, again, by fresh sympathies and friend- 
ships with more youthful minds, the echoes of our 
own earlier years, which are often the oracles of the 
purer spirit, should be reawakened in hearts that else 
might become worn and faded, and fall away in the 
dull conflicts of the world from the first virgin inspi- 
rations of undaunted conscience,—for tame experience 
can so array the practical difficulties as to drug con- 
’ science or intimidate desire, that it is often to the 
unspoiled soul of inexperience that God most distinctly 
points the noblest way. 

These varying claims may require delicate adjust- 
ment, and perhaps present a difficulty as to the dis- 
posal of time in the circumstances of each case; but 
there is something wrong in the nature, or unhappy 
in the lot, of him who does not hold all these connec- 
tions with the waxing and the waning of human 
hearts, who does not feel each strain of this threefold 
cord of life—the strong friendships meeting on com- 
mon ground, trusting others as one’s self, leaning or 
supporting, giving or taking, as the need may be,— 
and along with this equal life that spirit of humanity 

which, through unselfish sympathy, makes itself of 
every age, entering into the mellow feelings and 
sobered wisdom, reverencing the scars of conflict, in 
those who have left the world behind them, and yet 
with as fresh a faith, as eager a welcome, for those 
on whom its earliest promises are vaguely streaming 
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through golden mists, as when its orient hopes first 
opened on ourselves. No one can provide for his 
own, for the spiritual administration of those of his 
own house, whose spirit of sympathy and insight is” 
not thus generous and large. To some of those with — 
whom God and Nature have allied him he will turn a 
dark side if he is shut up in himself, in his own form 
of being, if he holds not the keys of spiritual under- 
standing which unlock for him the secrets and mys- _ 
teries of all ages, and open the rich life of older and 
of fresher hearts to flow into his own. ye 

And if he who provides not for the outward well- — 
being of his own, and that with no grudging or 
ungracious hand, has denied the faith which feeds 
all the duties and charities of life, and is in this 
respect worse than an infidel, for he has fallen short 
of the obvious responsibilities even of a heathen man, — 
to say nothing of the boundless love of the life in 
Christ,—there are also spiritual necessities in his 
home, deeper wants than belong to the maintenez ce 
or the beauty of the external life—hungering and 
thirsting natures to be sustained and cherished with — 
whatever is needful to bring out the fulness of power 
and joy, to provide for which all other provisions a 
but accessory, and which, if he overlooks or disowns, 
he denies the faith which makes the outward and 
material the occasion and instrument of the inward 
and spiritual, and providing only for mortal parts of of 
our nature, he is “dead while he liveth.” é | 

In all the compass of devout beliefs there is no 
more vital acknowledgment of the heart to God than 
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the perception of the way of His Love expressed in 
the words, “Thy gentleness would make us great.” 
There is this gentleness, this adaptation to the feeble 
and growing powers of man, in the manner in which 
Providence, whilst expanding our affections to the 
whole human race, yet limits our sphere of direct 
responsibility, gives us unbounded love but a 
bounded field of personal labour, suffers not the 
extent of our work to press too heavily on the energies 
of hope, and even secludes from observation the 
bosom of families, gathering under a domestic roof 
all for whom we are directly chargeable, cutting out 
from the field of the world a sheltered homestead, 
where by faithfulness and holy care all things fair and 


_ good may be made to blossom, and the evil thing, if 


God wills, kept away from its borders. Our affec- 
tions, indeed, are indefinitely expansive, but not so 
our faculties of direct effort or of personal guardian- 
ship, and our love is consequently vastly wider than 
our responsibility. He is therefore not a more per- 
fect, but a less perfect man, who has no limited 
affections, as they are called. With definite affections 
lies the intensest work of life and love. Philanthropy 
is more languid than patriotism, a less energetic 
and concentrated sentiment. Mankind does not 
appeal to conscience, to the responsible sense of 
effort and of power, like the well-defined conditions 
and vivid images of home. ‘The rule of the Apostle 
marks most accurately the general Law of Love and 
the graduated scale of its intenser power: “Do good 
unto all men, according as you have opportunity, 
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especially unto those that are of the household of 
faith.” The opportunity determines the measure of — 
responsibility. God gives to every man who has © 
kindred a definite ministry for his spirit, a home — 
mission for his affections, whose limited and manage- — 
able extent, if it quickens hope with prospects of 
success, also binds conscience fast to a fixed work 
which it may on no account refuse. It is the portion — 
of good which most plainly our Heavenly Father has 
given us to do—a garden separated from the vast 
wilderness of the world, small enough for successful 
cultivation, where the fruits of our labour may be 
marked, and whose barrenness our gifts will not | 
stimulate, nor our tears water, in vain. 

To qualify us to provide spiritually for our own, aes 
to make provision for the higher life of those of our 
own house, it is essential first that our idea of a home 
should include the whole being and life of man, es 
our religious conception of what is a home should by ee 
its own truth and fulness be constantly presciaay 
to us the image of our duties. This is, indeed, the 
intended function of all models, of all ideals, wid 
observe, are only adequate ideas, as of Christ himself 
our fullest end, that they make definite to conscience 
its aim and responsibility. The highest moral picture — 
in our thoughts is just the work we have to do with 
the realities of our life. It is as the artist’s concep- 
tion, which his mind and hand have to transfer to the 
realm of visible things. God gives every fair visio: 
that we may work it out with the materials arounc 
us. Whether we can outwardly accomplish it may 
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not rest with us alone to determine; other hearts, 
other wills, may deny us the needful co-operation,— 
but we must never abandon the effort. With our best 
care our work may fall to pieces; but we must begin 
again with patience and love unfailing. To give 
clearness and prominency to what we understand by 
the moral idea of home, we shall give strong and even 
coarse expression to the opposite idea. If there are 
any to whom their home is ozly a place of physical 
accommodation and personal convenience, where they 
lodge, and eat, and sleep, and have their comforts, 

and their connection with which must for these pur- 
_ poses be maintained, is there not infidelity to the 
higher nature in that house, if there is no trace of the 
spiritual man, of that which alone makes him a man, 
there is the very home of the man, which of all the 
spots on earth must be the outward impress and 
image of himself? 

There is no faith in anything azstinctively human 
which that man in his most intimate habits is not 
practically disowning. What a difference between 
the worth and dignity of such a home, however 
luxuriously equipped, and of the most solitary 
chamber, however bare, which the lonely student 
consecrates by noble aims, where at least his soul 
has a home, and is visited by high thoughts and 
kindling hopes,—or of the most struggling household 
where duty and strong purpose make a blessing for 
each hour, and the sore trials that God sends are met 
with loving and courageous hearts. The place where 
our spirit enters into the most earnest fellowship with 
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other spirits, the place where whatever is brigh est 
and highest in us acts most powerfully, and lez yes 
the strongest impress of itself, the place where we — 
have sought to bring together the conditions of © 
noblest life, and to remove with careful hand the — 
causes of unhappiness and evil, where whatever is — 
generous and patient, brave, merciful, and forg ing 
in us is known and felt as it can be nowhere else,— — 
that is the home of a true man; and to strip our 
home of such sacred investiture is to live as some- 
thing lower than a man. “He who ives in pleasures,” A 
says St. Paul, “is dead while he liveth;” and he ~ 
whose associations with his home are not spiritual, | 
borrowed from love and thought, has in the troubled — 
heart of this earthly life no image of the peaceful and 
the stable eternity. | 
The directest and most responsible workings of — 
our characters, the most intimate connections we hold | 
with the inward life of others, supply the higher 


aie 


elements of our idea of a home ; and there is no age, 
no member, none so young and so helpless, of all that 
are gathered under one roof that they may not con- 
nect themselves and their life with this idea. To bear 
one another’s burdens is the surest way to grow to 
the stature of a perfect man, for it is to share in eve 
variety of human experience, and to escape every 
maimed type. The veriest child has a ministry, and 
vast is the work it often does in calling out disin- 
terested effort, in keeping alive the song of per- 
petual youth in careworn bosoms; and to itself ts 
home is richer, is more a home, with every new ser- 
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vice its duty and its love can pay, with every larger 
fellowship it can win, or unselfish affection it bestows. 
“Children, I will not say, can be made to participate in 
this best feeling of home, for in fact they adopt it 
with the utmost readiness, and under its influence 
can make sacrifices with glad and eager spirit. And 
with what a force does this home spirit work in the 
intercourse of those who are entering life together, 
when the sister is the safeguard of the brother, his 
most intimate counsellor and closest friend, his salva- 
tion and protection, on whose indulgence he can rely 
in all extremities, but whose purity and moral grace 
go with him to chasten him insensibly, and bring him 
* back to her confidence unsoiled. If ever there should 
come a time here as in other lands, which God avert, 
when the bonds of families can be readily broken, it 
will be from a disregard of this early action of the 
higher sentiments. Those who can compare the 
present with one or more former generations will per- 
haps perceive a tendency now to postpone for the 
young the period of their personal responsibility. 
Such postponement may in some directions work 
for good; but the time comes when if there are any 
whom God has placed in families who yet do nothing 
to sustain the inward strength of others, they have no 
life of faith; they are living to no purpose ; they 
permit God to provide His greatest opportunities, 
and offer them in vain. 

In what concerns those of our own house the 
Apostle has given us a warning, faintly echoing a 
deeper warning of our Lord’s, that Christian faith 
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may have ¢here its most critical trials, its most search- 
ing disappointments : a man’s spiritual foes may be 
those of his own household ; and we must rather do 
what is right with a religious perseverance and trust 
than entertain confident expectations of prosperous 
results, always ready as often as God breaks our 
hopes to gather up again even the fragments, that 
nothing may be lost. We work for uncertain issues, 
uncertain within limited periods. Wherever moral 
elements, the characters and the wills of others, are 
concerned, God alone can calculate results. What we 
know is the temper in which we ought to work: what 
we can do for our own, is to provide that by no failure 
in us of patience or of love shall the elements of 
strength or peace in any bosom be left without the 
support that a true heart can give them. We cannot 
answer for consequences ; neither must we forget that 
what we call consequences are only the first begin- 
nings of endless trains, that there are other conse-— 
quences yet to come in an interminable series, that — 
God worketh in all things, that His Providence knows - 
no defeat ; and that there are two things we must do, 
and ever be prepared to do axew, if we would provide 
for our own, and not deny the faith, the hopeful and 
patient spirit of the Son of God. We must let no sin 
of another, no self-righteousness of our own, close 
up our human heart, our humility and mercy; we 
must present a brave spirit to the calamities that 
may come upon our home, and suffer no needless 
shadows from our own being to fall upon the glad 
life of others. If God is good to the unthankful anda 
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the evil, and calls upon ws to be universal in our 
mercy as He is universal in His, that we may be the 
children of our Father who is in heaven: if evil and 
unthankful ourselves, we yet cannot extend the hope- 
fulness of the Divine patience towards the whole 
brotherhood of man, surely at least in the narrower 
and dearer circle of our own, the Father will not own 
us for true children if we hide ourselves from our own 
flesh, and let not our light shine and our tears fall for 
the just and for the unjust. “If any man be over- 
taken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such a 
one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted.” “Lord, how often shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, 
Until seven times: but, Until seventy times seven.” 
God forbid that creatures so poor as we are, showing 
some pitiable weakness, and offending every day, 
should establish a rule against ourselves, should 
refuse the support of a brotherly hope and pity to the 
feeble elements of virtue in any being looking up 
from his sins and desiring to be better; that we, 
always frail, and only sometimes kindling to what 
is good, should break bruised reeds, and quench 
smoking flax. The priest and the Levite who passed 
by the wounded stranger, might, to those of their 
own Jerusalem, show as Samaritans beside us. 

And in the sorrows and troubles that will come 
upon us, not from man, but from God, we must 
“ provide for our own,” for the unbroken energies and 
free spirit “of those of our own house,” by living a 
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life of fazth and courage. Next to c carrying other 
successfully through the assaults of evil, the nobk 
thing we can do for them is to carry them b rarely ly 
and with unshadowed hearts through the cotta 
calamity. It is almost an equal greatness, and 
equal glory, to keep the spirit hopeful as to | ce 
pure, remembering the apostolic order, “frst | shoe 
then peaceful.” And it is often a less injury to F ut § 
temptation in its way which it can beat aside by its 
own will, than to drop a cloud on its heart, as ese 
on its path. For purity within can avert an evi | 
temptation ; but it is a rare strength that can support — 
the glad energies of life in the daily presence of 
another’s feebleness and hopelessness of heart. And 
there is a blessed power in one healthy and brave 
nature to make itself a centre of light and confid am 
to strip away the exaggerations of our moments 0} of 
despondency, to move mountains from off the sp iri 

by earnest and cheerful force, to sustain those ° ew 
of life and of its goal, which give us strength to v al 
together through the valley of every shadow, by fai 
as by sight, to our home in heaven, and beneath 6 our 
heavenly Father’s eye! 










‘Diversities of Gifts co-operating by One Spirit. 


_ OHH 
F CORA xi 4,65 


** There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit. There are diversities 
of operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” 


_ How manifold the operations by which the same 
_ spirit, the Spirit of our God, works out the destinies 
of humanity! The end is one, the means innumer- 
able; the purpose constant, the operations infinitely 
_ diversified ; the directing spirit always the same, the 
_ human instruments various as their uses, and fashioned 
to do the work of Him who worketh all in all! 
_ Who is competent to discover and unfold the gradual 
working out of God’s great Plan, to describe it as it 
exists at any one moment in the delicate and intricate 
complication of our social condition, or as it is taken 
‘up and carried on by the successive generations of 
‘men? Who, through all the action of the human 
‘drama, its scene the wide earth, its time from the 
birth of history to the present hour, is able to trace | 
out an outward development of the Plot of Providence ? 
_ Who could pass in review before us the distinct ages 
and epochs of humanity, and exhibit to us at each 
m IL Q 
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stage both the co-existent relations of the body 
social, and how the great features which characterize 
each period are but the gradual unfoldings of the 
Order of God, through which amidst diversities of 
operation the same spirit is continuously conducting | 
the education of mankind? And yet the discovery — 
of such a Plan must be possible, else is there no 
Providence in Heaven, and no social science con-— 
ceivable on earth. The history of the world, if Woes 
could see it in one view, should present the same — 
connected series of growth, with occasional ene 
tion; the same carrying on of the Past into the 
Future, dropping nothing by the way ; the same con- a 
sistent, though intricate, flow of character and attain- 

ment, as would the history of one mind if w ‘ 
supposed it to exist from Adam until now. History, — 
indeed, only exhibits the several periods of our 
personal growth on a larger scale, presenting the 
same qualities, the same stages of character, in their 
slower developments in the life of the race, w hich 
are also presented in the narrow compass of the life 
of the individual. The order of development which 
a single man observes, is also the order of develop il 
ment which humanity observes. History only 
lengthens the time in which the separate elements 
of character continue on the stage in their period of 
partial predominance, giving to each phase of th 
individual when we trace it in the life of the 
a colossal proportion. History bears to biog 
the relation that mankind bears to individual 
In the history of mankind, as in the biography of 
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individual, there may be periods of inaction and even 


of apparent retrocession, currents that seem to be 
\ . . . 
working against the main stream, seasons of arrested 


growth, of physical and spiritual interaction which 
seem to bring all things to a stop—Middle Ages like 
‘a pause at noonday—and these too only the diver- 
sities of operation by which the same God carries on 
His progressive scheme, long rests or troubled 
dreams, times of partial disturbance or retirement, 
from which humanity awakes to the more active 


_ service of a well-filled day. Certain it is that from 


—— a a 


_- evr 


has started up like a giant refreshed, and taken a 
stride that placed it at once at a glorious distance 
from where it lay down to slumber or to pause, till 
some season of disorder, or arrest of life, had passed 
away ; realizing by that sudden advancement as much 
of progress as the whole period of preceding inactivity 
would have produced at the ordinary pace. It is 
the noblest use of history to afford materials for dis- 


| 
7 each of these sleeps, or mysterious pauses, humanity 


covering this Plan of God for the education of our 


race, and in that magnified image of man which the 


large mirror of time holds up to present broadly 


visible and distinct the successive stages of the growth 
of mind, the order of succession in which the human 
spirit becomes a new reflection of the Mind of the 


‘Eternal. When this plan is seen in history then 
will history be as that larger book to which our 
present Bible will afford the key, exhibiting God 


working out over the wide earth and for man uni- 
versal, the spiritual scheme which in its stages He 
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has indexed in the Scriptures, and in its result by 
way of sample has prefigured in Christ. When will 
history be studied with this view? Then only shall 
we have a philosophy of history, or a social science 
that deserves the name. Then only shall Providence 
display distinctly its vast outline and its calm pro- 
portions on the ample sheet, and each man perceiving 
that the world has a plan, that all things are work <ing 
together, and that nothing hangs loose, will dis 
also that Azmself is an instrument in God’s ae 
that /7s life is necessary to God’s purposes, and wil 
rouse himself to discern his office, and to do his part. - 
In the diversity of operations which the 
Spirit conducts in the education of humanity, the 
two interests which God has concurrently to guard 
and to promote are, first, the progress of the ace, 
and secondly, the spiritual integrity of the individua 
human beings who are His instruments. The la t 0 
these is never sacrificed to the first, however to. 
it may sometimes seem to be so, and whole strata : 
men to be cast aside like pottery spoiled in th 
making, I shall confine myself to the individual 
aspects of this great moral and providential viev 
referring to the general plan only so far as is neces 
sary ‘to elevate and give a dignity to indiv 
character. +i 
As God’s Providence at each moment embrac 
two objects, one in reference to each individual spit 
and one in reference to mankind, to a progres: 
civilization, so each individual ought to take t 


views of his own life—one in reference to the p 
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that God has assigned him in the world, and one in 
reference to his own mind and soul. On behalf of 
Society in the great subdivision and co-operation of 
the world’s labour, each man has a definite post 
to fill, a definite work to do; and if he takes no 
specific social employment, however engrossed he 
may be with his own cultivation, he is letting the 
great work of Providence go on before his eyes whilst 
he stands by a self-occupied spectator ; nay, he lets 
it go on imperfectly because he stands idle, and will 
not render the human service which the Lord of the 
Vineyard has fitted him, and in fitting hired him, to 
perform. On behalf of Zzise/f each man has a great 
work to do distinct from that of his social place ; 
and it is, according to his opportunity, to educate his 
own nature in the full, harmonious, and proportionate 
development of all its parts. These two interests 
are intimately connected, though separate, and neither 
_ can be performed in the right spirit, nor with full 
effect, if the other is neglected. 

_ The special work a man has to do for society, the 
professional office and labour of the man, is for the 
most part extremely definite and limited, and in a 
narrow walk. It is to confine himself to one field 
of thought: it is to gain a mastery over one range 
of subjects: it is to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
everything that concerns or can affect one class of 
interests : it is to acquaint himself with the principles 
and become expert in the operations, which belong 
to one set of actions: it is often for a long life to 
appear in one place, to do one work, to render one 
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kind of service, for which natural tendencies, or - Ju- 
cation and experience, have created a surpassing apti- 
tude. The professional service then, for the most 
part, would supply only a very partial education. It 
contemplates one kind of action. It aims at one kind 
of excellence. It moves in its own sphere, abstracted 
and apart from the other concerns of men, and does 
its own work as though there was no other work i 
the world. All this would be well, and enough, if 
the whole influence that a man exerts upon others 
was exerted within his professional walk, or if profes- 
sional work exhausted the whole man, leaving: no 
residue of neglected capabilities, or again if Politica! 
Economy represented, what it never professed to 
represent, ¢he whole interests of society, to be 
absolute and unqualified science of human life, in- 
stead of the limited and hypothetical science of 3 
special department, separated in thought, as in - 
it cannot be separated from other departmental 
the practical purpose of a pure observation and ¢ 
scientific analysis ; for before we can understand the 
combined result of all the influences acting upon mag, 
we must understand the unmodified result of each 
acting singly ; but as none of these suppositions is true 
it is no more good for a man’s work in life to be alt )- 
gether a professional one, than it is good for man t 
be alone. Exclusive occupation leads to exclusiv 
views and exclusive sympathies. It narrows at 
illiberalizes the mind, making it technical and orm: 
more inclined to attend to the rules and preceden 
of the one kind of business that is constantly bet 
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it than to the wide aims and principles on which 
human interests rest, and in harmony with which the 


- $ame business would come to. be conducted if it was 


regarded in its connections with the whole and as part 
of the common weal. It accustoms a man to the 
contemplation of one set of interests until it is impos- 
sible that he should not assign to them an exagge- 
rated importance ; it demands from him the sharpened 
exercise of one set of faculties until he loses command 
over the rest, and almost a knowledge of their exist- 
ence. By its exclusiveness of thought and action it 
cripples and stints the man, and curtails him of his 
fair proportions. He is led by the habits of his 
mind and life to look upon everything as it may 
concern his own particular occupation, instead of 
looking on his own occupation in its connections with 
the wide interests of man and the vast system of 
God; he looks upon the whole in reference to a part, 
instead of giving the part its instrumental place and 
its relative importance. 

And not the individual only, but society at large, 
suffers deeply from this exclusiveness, from the one- 
sidedness of its professional servants. They carry 
into their profession a narrow spirit, unmodified by 
other interests, ignorant of vast fields of thought and 
life, which often restricts the profession itself to one 
half the good it might realize for the world. They 
carry into society when called to take their part in 
its general measures, the same partial comprehension, 
the same technical habits, and even the same class 
morality. A lawyer, if he is nothing but a lawyer, 
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is useful only in the existing relations of law to li ey 
which of course relatively to what might be are often - 
in an imperfect state, whilst himself is the greatest — 
obstacle to every better. A merchant, if he is nothing 
but a merchant, who coins his mind as well as his — 
time, and grows rich in money as he grows bankrupt 
in thought, will impoverish the whole tone of pro- 
vincial society and conversation in which his position _ 
gives him a leading part, where consideration for him 
suggests, and excludes, the topics on which men may 
fitly speak. An ecclesiastic, if he is nothing but an 
ecclesiastic, will be the most unfit interpreter of 
Providence that it is possible to conceive; he will 
have no mind to acknowledge that in its manifold 
operation of human and of heavenly influence there 
is the same Spirit ; he will postpone reality to form, 
and exaggerate official acts, what he calls means of © 
Grace, until he makes the institutions of Religion a 
sorrow and lamentation to the spiritual, a scorn and — 
by-word to the shrewd ; he will limit holiness of life 
to acertain unpractical description of character, ane a 
sacredness of feeling to a certain class of abstrac- 
tions, of unreal dealings with the future ; and he will | 
misrepresent and libel the present and man’s relations — 
to it, until in his piety he becomes impious, and in — 
his ignorance blasphemes the Creation and its God. — 
Society, then, is concerned that while each man takes — 
his place in the great combination, and fulfils the 
special duties of his profession, he shall carry into it 
a wise and large spirit only to be acquired by under- 
standing other men and the value of their work, as 
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well as himself and his own ; by adding to that partial 
education of special faculties which his professional 
position requires the fuller education of himself which 
will bring out the sympathies of our multiform and 
widely gifted nature. The man who takes his post 
of special service, and every man ought to take one, 
and does its business in a style however masterly, but 
does nothing more, is as one of the wheels in a 
machine—he helps on a great work indeed, but he is 
nothing himself. The work could not go on without 
him: but what is Zé apart from that particular work ; 
or in the other influences he exerts upon mankind? 
A man of imperfect formation, whose nature only 
gives him some fractional part of the service and the 
joy it ought—a man in whom the image of his God is 
marred, in whom, by the fulness of his own care and 
love, not even the Divine outlines are preserved. 

We doubt not that many whose lot in life con- 
fines them, or seems to confine them, to an exclusive 
occupation and a partial development, are alive to 
this disadvantage of their position with a keenly pain- 
ful sensibility. Fixed by the power of circumstance 
in a post from which they cannot withdraw, and feel- 
ing at times the irksomeness of uniformity, the meagre- 
ness of never-ending details, they are tempted to 
regard their lives as without dignity, and to repine 
that the spirit is pressed upon and crushed by the 
constant weight of small unvaried engagements and 
reiterated cares. We doubt not that this is felt by 
many who seem to have no means of relief, to a 
degree that dissatisfies them with their daily occupa- 
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tions, and haunts their peace of mind. But no mar ro 
ought to have this wearing feeling in regard to his 
place in society. Whatever work he performs, if it 
is a needful work God intended that some man 
should do it, and if he brings to it the right spirit 
there need be no lack of dignity, nor of opportunity, 
init. Let him only be fitted for his place, and his 
place will glorify him, and serve him well. We care 
not what it is—it is a part of the Plan of Providence, 
one of the manifold operations of the same spirit, and 
it cannot be spared. God requires some man to do 
that work, and that is assurance enough that he who ~ 
does it aright may be blessed in his deed. It is cer- 
tainly a legitimate elevation of our thoughts, through 
all the forms of service, for each one of us to view 
the routine of daily life not in its own meagre and 
separated light, but as a portion of that dv 
operation of God which, in doing our own work, is 
helping others to do theirs, carrying social progress, 
the Christian civilization, through the whole family 
of man, and speeding by our influence the great 
development of character, that coming of Heaven to "s 
earth. It is legitimate elevation for the merchant to 
forget the narrower associations that circle him, and — 
to regard himself as a sender of those civilizing in- 
fluences which, like the spirit of God, move on the 
face of the waters on their blessed mission to distant 
lands, to rescue himself from the materializing ten- 
dencies of details and returns while he looks abroad 
on the beneficent connections he holds with countless 
hearts and homes unknown to ‘him, and attaches te 
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his daily occupations the dignifying associations of 
human improvement and of providential design,—to 


-break the uniformity of the phenomenal connection 


between his commerce and his gain, by seeing and 
serving the real connection between his commerce 
and his God. 

But however our special work is capable of being 
elevated by such views, it is certainly true that there 
is a tendency in any exclusive employment or pro- 
fessional life to narrow and contract our nature; 
and against that tendency there is no preservative 
except at all lawful times to step out of that narrow 
walk and consecrate a portion of our being to wider 
sympathies and larger culture. I say at all lawful 
times, for of course a man has no right to exhibit 
himself on any field but his own whilst his own is 
running to waste, or is less thoroughly cultivated than 
it ought to be. Rather than that, let him be content 
with the most limited sphere, doing its work perfectly, 
knowing that he is what he is by the grace of God, 
and that God will open his way. Only, if any man 
should feel an anxiety to obtain this larger life, and 
yet beso placed that it seems to be impossible, let 
him at least labour to retain the anxiety. It is a 
sign that the best part of his nature is yet alive, its 
aspiration and desire, and it will turn to rich account 
many a stray opportunity that else would present 
itself in vain. 

The varying qualities of men, and their respective 
fitness for different kinds of work, must determine 
their several posts of service. Happy are they if 
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they discover it aright! Most happy if they faith- — 
fully fulfil it! He indeed is to be pitied who knows ~ 
not where his place is in the world; but our pity 
will hardly touch the misery of him who knows it 
and betrays it, who will not work the work which his 
Heavenly Father has clearly given him to do! 

And if each individual has his appointed service, 
the broader classes into which society is divisible _ 
must more markedly have theirs. Then woman has — 
her special work and place. Though it is not pos- 
sible to separate it from aims which belong to all 
alike, it is pre-eminently a function of antagonism 
against the hard and the worldly, a service of sym- 
pathy with whatever relates to the sufficing blessed- 
ness of the affections, and marks their immortality. 
It is to elevate the issues of the heart, with the 
interests and the duties that spring from them, above 
everything the world has to give,—to prevent the 
existence of which she makes a part from ever revolv- — 
ing around a false centre, around any centre but 
that of the holy love “which hopeth all things.” It 
is to keep pure the streams of our life by keeping — 
its fountains holy, for childhood is hers, and “the 
child is father of the man, and our days might be 
bound each to each by natural piety.” It is to hold 
herself in meek separation from whatever is coarse 
in indulgence, ungentle or unforgiving in feeling. It — 
is to make provision, by the work both of mind and 
hand, for the constant play and presence of life’s — 
finer influences, to keep our existence, however poor 
in wealth, from sinking into the mean, the ungraced, — 
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or the vulgar. It is to throw her whole power into 
the scale of sentiment against the senses, against ex- 
‘ternal ambitions and vulgar cares. It is never to 
assist at the sacrifice of inner being to outward 
seeming, of the deep and quiet spirit to the super- 
ficial agitation of showy and imperfect work. It is 
to withdraw manhood from pomps and worldliness 
by showing that er heart is not there ; that therein 
is not the life of life, that she would rather share in 
fgeemind than in his gold. It is “true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home” to have ever 
ready the interpretation of the Faith that works by 
Love in all changes of our earthly lot; dispersing 
gloom by that which is as a lighter religion, the 
graceful, gracious agencies of heart and spirit; and 
all deeper sorrow by silent trust in that which simple 
goodness learns of God, by an habitual reliance 
on the eternal significance of whatever is pure within. 
We say that this is her special office, not to be 
sacrificed to any other, for these are her aptitudes. 
If she fulfils it, it is a blessed work, and the reward 
is great. If she fails in it because she cannot discern 
it, or because she is not contented with it, aiming at 
something else than that which has been given to her, 
—or yet worse,—if she disregards it, promoting, be- 
cause she has no depth of heart, the false estimates and 
passions, the outward shows and restlessness of life, 
which God designed her to correct, the salt has lost its 
savour, and she has fallen from the glory of her place. 

And if there be any who though they have sought 
their place have found it not, let them remember 
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sickle where you can, and gather fruit unto Life 
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that “they also serve who only stand and wait,” re- 
membering also that if they stand and wait, it must — 
be to hire themselves to the first good work that — 
offers. And who would have to wait long if he was 
content to follow the leadings of Providence, to take 
the opportunities of good as God casts them in his 
way? We know the value of a distinct aim in life, 
and of occupying a definite post, but without such 
no man need be idle. There is day-labour always 
ready, even for those who have not yet found their 
life-labour. Nay, vast may be the faithfulness and 
the blessedness of those who have only the day- 
labour to look to, who have to take the chance- 
offerings of God, to go as they are called, uncheered 
by the more visible dignity, the constancy and 
growing largeness of a work which every day takes 
fuller shape beneath their hands. There is enough 
to be done, everywhere and for all, that will not be © 
done unless all work. Enough of ignorance to be — 
enlightened, of sufferings to be alleviated, of help- — 
lessness to be administered unto, of sin to be sancti- — 
fied, of aspirings to be kindled, of irritations calmed, — 
and affections kept from dying ; and who are found 
so nobly ready for this unappropriated work as those © 
who in their devotion to that which is not their own, © 
and yet is their own, have often no reward, as they 
seek none, but that which comes from Him who 
seeth in secret ? (il 
Behold the harvest is abundant; thrust in the 
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XVIT. 


DY they Lruits shall ye know them. 


GALATIANS v. 22, 23: 


**The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 


THERE is consistency, keeping, observed by those 
who possess what is called Character. They have 
modes of feeling and of conduct so habitually their 
own that to depart from them would be in effect to 
change their identity. From your experience of the — 
prevailing cast of thought and sentiment in the mind 
of a friend you might anticipate with an undoubting 
confidence the soul of his life, the Character of his 
emotions, determinations, and actions in any par- 
ticular combination of circumstances, and if you have 
been a just observer, all the laws of spirit must fail 
before you can be disappointed. I do not mean that 
any observation of yours, whatever your insight may be, 
will enable you to exhaust a man’s nature, to draw a 
defining line around its possible capacities and fruits, 
to limit the sphere of his inspiration and his will, for 
God Himself, the Source of all life, has an immediate 
access to that nature, and can quicken and enrich it 
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with an infinite variety in a way that is for ever open 
to Him and for ever a secret to you, but that whi ke 
ever may be the unsuspected richness of his being 
however he may surprise you by new forms of power, 
whatever sudden springs may gush out of dry nlabeke 
more calculable ¢hax these, there will be the great con- 
stant qualities of affection and of conscience which 
preserve unity of being, and with controlling authority 
use in the service of one spirit, whatever talents God > 
may give. By these is the foundation laid in our 
nature for social confidence, for personal friendship, — 
for a peaceful unagitated assurance of the stable sym- — 
pathies of mind with mind. It is because of the fixed 
expression that a man’s character, as his countenance © 
assumes, because of wrought and formed channels in — 
the heart through which the living waters that have 
flowed so long will continue to flow on, because in a — 
word there are unfailing certainties in the moral as in - 
the material world that one heart rests upon another 
with unsuspecting trust, and would rather believe hat 
the outward universe might depart from our past 
experience of it and flinch from God’s ordinances, than 
that a spirit on which we had relied would wilfully — 
contradict its past history, and purposely disappoint our — 
faith. It is this that places sincerity, personal truth in — 
all things, among the first of virtues, or at least places 
the violation of it among the worst of offences, the 
most odious because it is the most pernicious, destruc. 
tive of goodness and of the world’s faith in goodness ; 
and he who is chargeable with inconsistencies, I mean 
of the heart, for from inconsistencies of the intellect 
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no man must presume to be free, he who leads others 
to form expectations from his character and to entrust 
him with hopes which he wantonly disappoints or 
wilfully betrays is the worker of an evil which 
extends far beyond the downfall of his own truth: 
he introduces uneasy and defiling suspicion into 
our thoughts and is tending to make society, with 
all its show of confiding intercourse, as unstable 
as himself; he is destroying trust in the very founda- 
tions on which the building of God in our human 
relations, the purest joys of life and fellowship, are 
laid. He who violates that harmony of being which 
every principled mind consciously, and every pure and 
simple heart zzstzuctzvely, maintains, who deceives the 
faith of men by false colours, promises broken to the 
hope, is doing his utmost to give over the trusts 
and charities of our nature to the heartless scoffer 
at the reality of simplicity and truth, and to make 
human intercourse an artificial system maintained by 
the checks and the counter-checks of a reciprocated 
pretence and a reciprocated distrust. I allude now 
to this principle of genuine simplicity, on the preserva- 
tion of which all natural growth of character, all 
alliance of God with a man’s soul, all friendship that 
is worthy of the name, and all social good depends, 
because it clearly exhibits what we mean by confi- 
_ dence in the unity of spiritual being, that within it 

there are certain suggesting dispositions and controlling 

purposes which upon all its manifestations stamp a 

kindred character, just as in the human countenance 

through the flitting lights and shadows of expression 
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there is one distinctive aspect preserving its identity 
in all the changing language of the face. To the 
Common Sense of the world this consistency, which in 
moral directions brings a man within the range of 
your calculations, and enables you to determine what 
you may, and what you may not, expect from certain 
individuals, is familiarly understood. There are those 
of whom you would find it impossible to believe on 
any reported evidence, that they had been guilty of a 
mean or of a cruel act, and there are those of whom 
you would have to say that their ature must be 
changed before they could give hourly evidence of an 
elevated tone of feeling, of a spirit habitually generous 
and self-forgetful. In all such cases we use the com- 
mon expression of the common sense, which, like all 
common expressions, contains the essence of Truth, 
and we say that so to act would be against their 
natures. Now it is this originating nature, whatever 
it be, however it come, which is in fact the existing 
character of each individual, and whose will and ten- 

dencies the outward life, when left unchecked, is draw- 
ing forth into distinct expression. It is as though we 
conceive, as we ought to conceive, a personal spirit 
lodged and ruling in the human frame, an incarnate 
will, using our physical members as instruments to 
execute its purposes, and shaping our action and 
demeanour after the breathings of its own desires. 
This spirit has a prevailing character, and the life 
which it prompts has a prevailing complexion. I 
say we ought to conceive this, apart from physio- 
logical questions of materialism or spiritualism, for 
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sake of arriving at a clear idea of what for the time is 
the inward moral being of each man. For, in effect, 
there is nothing fanciful in supposing that spirits of 


different stamp and mould tenant the body and direct 


the life, that through eyes of lust and selfish passion 
there is an evil spirit looking out ; that at the heart of 
a good man’s life there is an originating spirit whose 
natural fruit is peace, confidingness, gentleness, joy, 
long-suffering, and love. It is not upon the external 
act that our contemplation should rest when we are 
struck with the exhibitions of character, especially of 
our own ; we should learn to pass rapidly from these 


- outer signs of inward and spiritual grace, or of inward 


and spiritual wickedness, to the living spring within, 
to the spirit dwelling at the centre and giving forth 
these manifestations of itself. Our actions pass away 
and are forgotten, the deeds of to-day are to-morrow 
with the years beyond the flood, but the spirit that 
prompted or permitted such acts remains and carries 
the traces of its own doings, every expression of purity 
and disinterested love making the nature it came from 
more pure and loving, every expression of vicious 
selfishness engraining the spirit with a more inveterate 
self-regard. It is this inward fact which gives its 
essential aggregate of awfulness to a life of frivolity or 
of low and debased desires. Dreadful as are the 

accumulations of distinct acts of evil, when you 
number them one by one, there is a reality behind 
that outward arithmetic more dreadful still. For all 
is not over when the deed and its visible conse- 
quences are past and gone. Its marks are on the 
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originating spirit, and ‘there in the soul God t ‘ties 
together the causes and effects, which leave no deed 
without its living witness. The wasted hours may 
be long fled, the perpetrated guilt may have vanished 
from the face of creation, whose harmonies it insu tes 
whose temple it stained, the misspent life of hee 
less, mindless trifling may have been cut short | 
death, buried in a grave from which for z¢ there i is ni aT 
resurrection, but the soul that puts itself into the: se 
attitudes outlives them, misshapen in the moulds of 
its own deeds—the aggregate of its own past— he 
result of each unworthy influence it received and gave. — 
It is so, likewise, with all that is GOOD in pa 
The separate acts are not remembered, but the spirit 
that suggested and enforced them bears their impres 
and of that which the poet calls “the best portion ofa 
good man’s life, his little nameless, unremembered 
acts of kindness and of love,” there is not one wh ich 
does not leave him a better and a happier b se 
through all Eternity. . 

This seems a simple way of getting to a ri ch 
apprehension of what is meant by Character, a ‘tri 
buting the life and conduct to our prevailing moral 
disposition, to a suggesting spirit within, and so ixing 
attention upon that as to be enabled to transform 
and sway it. In this is a principle of education 
upon which all schemes of individual reformat io 
must proceed. It is not enough to restrain and curl 
the outward actions, unless you do so with a desir 
of touching and moving the heart out of which ar 
the unprompted issues of the life. It is not e Lous I 
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to arrest the perversity of a child, though that may 
be necessary, unless you do so with a desire to 
sweeten and clear the fountain of feeling or under- 
standing out of which the perversity arose. There is 
nothing remedial in interdicting by mere authority, 
in externally crushing the expresszons of temper, 
while yet you do nothing to qualify, soften, or amend 
it. No spirit ever was regenerated by simply putting 
chains upon it and tying it up. I am speaking of | 
how one spirit may influence another ; for in a man’s 
dealings with himself it is the proper course for the 
better spirit that is in you to put chains upon the 
worse, simply to deny it its indulgence, and to bind 
it as its master, for then you are acting out of the 
good that is in you, which, however feeble it may be, 
whatever struggles you may have to maintain its ascen- 
dency, you yet perceive to be the Azghest thing that 
is in you, and the rightful lord of all the rest. But 
as concerns effectual action upon others, the hidden 
life will not be essentially changed, however its 
activity may be restricted,so long as a dominant 
spirit is enthroned within, and rules in the very blood. 
It is vain to expect results of life for which the 


existing nature in a man provides neither an affec- 


tion, a motive, nor a will. In education, whether 
of ourselves or of others, it is often right to exact 
tasks, but it is for the sake of producing tastes, 
inborn desires that will not be satisfied with less; it 
is often right to insist on a certain measure of work, 
but it is for the sake of developing capabilities ; it is 
often right, though always dangerous, to look for 
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expressions, manifestations of feeling, but these are 

cared for only for the sake of unprompted gushings 

from the fountain heart. It is upon dispositions 

we must act, if we would have a holy nature in us, 

and build up a perfect man. It is manifestly ineffec- 

tual to speak of the worthlessness of pursuits and yet — 
do nothing to awaken the love of something better— 

to take from our passions the materials or oppor- 

tunities of their indulgence, and yet leave the passions _ 
themselves craving and unrectified, as you might tie 
up a famished beast within sight of its food. You 
cannot purify a heart by an exhausting process—you 
cannot even make it empty by any preaching or 
proving to it that all its affections are worthless, and ’ 
ought to be dismissed. You can only make one ’ 
desire yield to another. You can only expel an evil 
affection by the introduction of a new and holier — 
affection with which it cannot co-exist. It is useless 
to be lopping the branches and filtering the running 
streams. Can you sweeten or dry up the fountain 
of the poisoned waters? Can you reach the roots of 
the noxious growth, or by better growths leave no 
room for it,and kill it out of the soil? The heart 
will not, and cannot, remain vacant; the affections 
will cling to their objects, however worthless you may 
declare them to be, rather than have no objects at 
all; and it is only by establishing affinities with bars 
is pure and good, that evil is no more our : 
and drops disregarded from our love. And only t 
Spirit of God is competent to this; it alone, in out 
Lord’s words, coming to a man will convince him o 
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sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. Spirit and 
affection, the love of goodness and of God, are the 
nutritive powers.of the universe. Law can do nothing 
but lay a restrictive hand, and say No; and ¢hzs it 
does effectively only at heir instigation. Law, 
indeed, with imperfect beings, is for ever necessary. 
Wherever a man’s spirit may not be freely trusted 
to produce of its own accord all the fruits of God’s 
spirit in us, law must come in; but even then what 
is it that moves the law—what is it that puts 
law into action? Law is a dead thing, and cannot 
apply itself. It is spirit and affection, that sense and 
love of what is right which we call conscience and 
the monition of God, which impose the law, for the 
sake of their own preservation, of their own develop- 
ment; and as men become assured in goodness, as 
they approach nearer and nearer to Him who is 
Spirit and Love only, law virtually withdraws from 
large departments of the affections and the will, and 
is sensibly felt only in those portions of our Christian 
walk in which we have not yet attained, on whose 
higher way some yet unconquered weakness resists 
our better will. Law and the necessity for law 
are in the exact measure of spiritual imperfection ; 
yet even then it is the witness to spiritual vitality, 
for laws do not execute themselves ; it is still spirit 
and affection, the sense and love of what is good, that 
bind the law upon their own weakness for the sake 
of the perfection that is the constitution, the beginning 
and the end of our being. A man compels himself 
to do good actions for the sake of that love which 
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he feels is not as full in its expression, as perfect as 
it ought to be; but then clearly law is not his 
master but his instrument—it is the love that is 
in him, however small it may be, his feeling of 
preference for what is good, that so actuates and 
constrains him. St. Paul said most truly, and it is 
the key to all his teaching: “ The law is not made 
for a righteous man,” it is made for those in whom 
love is not yet perfect. Yet imperfect love may 
be strong enough to retain its right desire, and 
impose law upon itself, until it becomes spirit for 
ever going on unto perfection. 

How wisely tender should this view of our nature 
make us in our treatment of the sins and maladies 
of men, more anxious, in Christ’s words, to give a 
soul “ life in itself,” to create or renew its sympathies 
with God and goodness by the natural power of 
spiritual attraction than to raise the tones of moral 
indignation and chastise it out of evil, fanning no 
spark of life. We should know, for the sake of our 
charity, to be preserved from breaking bruised reeds 
and quenching smoking flax, by what living powers 
character is changed, how a new life is impossible 
without a new spirit, and a new spirit is often im- 
possible without a new education. When we look 
at the noblest exhibitions of our nature we should 
never despair of the most hopeless, for we know that, 
notwithstanding disturbances and malformations, it 
is fundamentally the same nature, the same in its 
laws and structure, the same in its conditions of 
stability and health. Indeed, the transforming power 
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that passes over character when the heart suddenly 


awakens to some of the purer joys and attachments 
of this world, is significant of the mightier power 
whereby the whole life is changed, when any clear 
light of spiritual truth penetrates its dimness, and 
its own essential nature, the power of soul, comes at 
last into open conflict with every usurped dominion. 
When we look into character, and attempt to judge 
of its fitness for God’s future by the simple measure 
of its capacity to find its natural life in God’s presence, 
in the midst of Heaven’s pursuits and Heaven’s 
purities, we see.that some change must take place in 
all before we shall be qualified to have our blessedness 
in sources purely spiritual. But a nature that is 
designed for immortality has in its own structure the 
germs of all its destiny, the seeds of eternal life, 


needing only a willing sensibility in ourselves to the 


quickening culture of God; and while we rely on 
the Father and Keeper of Souls that no heart shall 
wander for ever from Him who is the end of all our 
being, we yet feel that He helps us effectually only 
when He has drawn our will into the service of His 
Spirit in us, so that our spirit, after the manner of His 
Son’s, purposely waits on Him for guidance and for 
fulness of being, and our daily religion becomes more 
and more, to adopt the intense expression and the 
just conception of the old divines, as “ the life of God 
in the soul of man.” For we have not to supply our- 
selves with inspirations—we have for ever, like Christ, 
to wait on God for the renewal of His Spirit, and then 
if we do not “quench the spirit” by neglect and 
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disobedience, the way of eternal life is for ever open 
to us. Surely man’s part and God’s part in human 
salvation is clearly defined by St. Paul, “Work ou? 
your own salvation, for God Himself works in you 
what you are to will, and what you are to do.” Our 
responsibility is for z#zs—that we never resist what 
we know to be a prompting of good. Obey them, 
and you will never be without them. Begin at any 
moment to obey them, and they will multiply upon 
you. They will grow with your growth, and strengthen 
with your strength. 

“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.” If our hearts were right with God, if we 
took in all that we might take in of His Spirit, if, as 
our Lord said, we were at heart children of our Father 
who is in Heaven, these would be the frames of our 
soul and their manifestations in life. It is this right- 
mindedness that is our /ast mark, the very prize of our 
high calling. It is most true that right actions must 
be forced when we do not feel the impulses that lead 
to them ; that we must insist with ourselves on the 
performance of duties, though we have no present 
. inclination for them ; but what is this but the spirit of 
life that-is in us, though it be but a spark, recognizing 
its divine work, and proceeding in quest of more? 
How perfectly Christ’s life revealed Christ’s spirit, 
and was determined by it! His most extemporaneous 
action, his simplest word, shows something of his 
constant temper, gives an insight into his central 
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being, this fountain of living water. The fulness of — 
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his communion with God is perhaps most wonderfully 
shown in that quality which comes last in the Apostle’s 
enumeration of the fruits of the Spirit, in the divine 
“temperance” of his being, in the freedom from all 
the excesses of religious excitement, from all violent 
disregard of this world, of one who was altogether 
spiritual, and, because he was spiritual, needed not to 
be partial or timid, discerning that in their place all 
the creatures of God are good. Yet our Lord was not 
without struggles of spirit—struggles with man: 
“How long shall I be with you and suffer you!” 
struggles with himself and with God: “Now is my 
soul troubled ;” “Take this cup away!” He, too, had 
to cherish the life that was in him; but in every such 
moment of natural weakness we behold him taking 
his soul to God. Let any one examine for himself © 
the express occasions in which it is mentioned in the 
Gospels that our Lord withdrew to pray. 

Such a life was not, and could not be, a series of 
disjointed actions. It was the fruit of one spirit. 
Now the cultivation of that spirit is the one thing 
needful, the beginning and the end. To have the 
inward temper, informed by God, that will suggest 
our thoughts, and speak our words, and shape our 
deeds aright, the good treasure of the heart out of 
which only good things can come—towards this 
should be directed our desires, our efforts, and our 
prayers. It is a dreadful thought that our sins and 
evil passions, the most excusable of them all, are not 
blotches on the surface, but corrupt life within, bad 
blood at the heart, an evil spirit’s prompting. You 
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know not what sfzrit you are of, said Christ to the 
two disciples inflamed by a persecuting zeal. There 
was awful force in that ancient idea of demoniacal 
possession ; for which of us can say that he is entirely 
free from an usurping, indwelling spirit of envy, or 
low jealousy, or impure desire, or guilty curiosity, or 
contradiction, or self-exaggeration, or quick resent- 
ment, or moody discontent that, tearing us, hardly 
departeth from us, to return again in fits when its 
hour is come? And there is this advantage in thus 
looking directly at the evil spirit of our life, that if 
we are only in earnest in our purpose of reformation 
we can at any moment that we please cleanse the 
whole fountain of our being. We can, if we are so 
minded, realize the sense of God’s presence and feel 
the elevation of His Spirit; we can cast out every 
other spirit simply by making ourselves a temple for 
God through a solemn act of devout thought, for God 
and an evil purpose cannot dwell together in the same 
heart at the same time: “the temple of God is holy; 
which temple ye are.” And this we can repeat till no 
spirit rules in us but His. In this truly “ God is our 
Refuge and Help.” There is one prayer that includes 
all prayers: “Create in me a clean heart, O God: 
renew a right spirit within me. Cast me not away 
from Thy presence: and take not Thy holy spirit 
from me.” 





XVIII. 
Religion wand the Child. 


DIATHT., xix. 144 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me: for of such is the kingdom of 
ai heaven.” 


| 


ie EPHES. vi. 4: 


- « Provoke not your children to wrath: but bring them up in the nurture 


and admonition of the Lord.” 


é: THE great abject in education is to excite a mind 
to voluntary action, to create tastes that will protect 
themselves and ennoble the whole nature, to breathe 
: ie hrough mind and heart such a love of knowledge, of 

‘uth and goodness, as will ensure perpetual progress 

Brough the strong hunger and thirst of the spiritual 
culties. 

Nothing is attained in education until a mind may 

' safety be entrusted to itself, its own desires 

ng it in directions of thought and study, its own 

He ctions in directions of sympathy and action. What 

acher should constantly aim at is, to make the 

min ds he acts upon independent of himself, daily to 

render external help less necessary to them because 

their path is chosen, and the keys, the elementary 
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principles of knowledge and of life, are securely in 
their hands. It is not the guvantity of knowledge com- 
municated that tests a teacher’s fitness; it is the 
intellectal love he has nurtured, the spiritual inclina- 
tions he has formed. They are the true teachers, in 
science or in religion, who enable us to go alone, who 
quicken the natural germs, who impart a vitality that 
thenceforwards is dependent only on opportunity and 
God. 

This chief aim of education will open for us an 
insight into the right methods of instruction. The 
great art is to make willing captives, to lead even 
through laborious steps by the fascinations of pursuit ; 
not to lessen the toil of thought, the rigour of atten- 
tion, but to make it eagerly borne through interest 
and through ardour. It is but for a short period of 
life that knowledge or duty can be forced on any one. 


We quickly outgrow the youthful stages of restraint 


and fear; and if then there are no fountains in the 
mind itself, springing up into everlasting life, it takes 
its natural revenge by a strong recoil from hated 


tasks, and carries through after-years the bitter 


remembrance of an education without love—a dis- 
tasteful, drudging discipline, in which the intellect was 
unwooed by truth, the heart untouched by sympathy. 

Those who have had large experience of educa- 
tion, or who in individual instances have watched 
with strong interest the spring-time of thought, 
know with what an eagerness the young brain may 
burn, how happy and how beautiful the intense 
aspect of the occupied mind, how the whole outward 
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being changes when the spiritual essence, the lamp 
within, is lighted, when the soul begins to gaze and 
ponder, the heart to throb and glow. And if this is - 
not always the case, it is more from a want of adap- 
tation in the outward stimulants, than from a want 
of aptitude in the inward spirit. All minds have 
their key-notes, which must be struck before the 


_ peculiar capabilities of the instrument become known 


to itself or to others. The sluggish eye, and un- 
illuminated features, which many an education fails 
to dispel, are more frequently proofs that the mind 
has not had its especial fitnesses ascertained, nor 
been approached by its favourable avenues, than that 
it has been created destitute of all powers, a barren- 
ness from which no springs of life may be made 
to gush. Minds of this class, in which great capa- 
bilities may be often long latent, especially require, 
what indeed ought to be the kindly treatment of 
minds of every class, that the circumstances sur- 
rounding them should be genial and gentle; that 
Nature should be encouraged to reveal her own fit- 
nesses, not crushed into arbitrary moulds, nor under 
forced subjection to intellectual demands to which 
constitutionally they are not equal, which Milton 
said was to draw blood as from the nostrils where 
there was none ; and that more should be looked for 
from the quickening power of the life that is around 
them, the atmosphere of education in which they live, 
and move, and have their being, than from the direct 
efforts of instruction. To give knowledge, intellectual 
or religious, is one thing, but the formation of 
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character, to touch the soul, to unseal the fount in, is 
quite another ; and the most important part of t e 
influences that mould us are often those which < 
not aimed at us. We are formed rather by the Pi ; 
designed action of the life and thought that are 
brought very near us than by the express lessons 
that are attempted to be taught us. Even children. 
are subdued, reverently moved, by a life of regularity, 
assiduity, laborious devotion to work, passed before 
their eyes. A noble example of this kind, daily a nd 
quietly exhibiting itself in its own walks, ae 
through its own duties, not saying much about them, 
for that all minds will resent until they are perfect, 
but full of them, and full of the human interests they — 
awaken, impressing its orderly beauty on the con- 
science and the heart, would be a richer education, s) 
more likely to impress a kindred character, than 
volumes of instruction on the theory of morals, o: 
the minutest details of practical ethics consequentially 
demonstrated. Household influences are the first 
shapes and impresses of nature. God alone knoy vm 
how it is that men and women colour the souls of 
their children, not so much by what they do or sa’ "y 
as by what they are, by the hidden essence of thei 
characters, but it is certain that they do so. It is out 
of the things brought nearest to it—all the more im- 
pressive if they are fine, deep-seated, ingrained, and 
subtle,—that the soul weaves the web of its life. 
Nothing touches so powerfully as the familiar forms 
of life, thought, temper, duty, nature, and art, am 
which existence passes. A mind that has spen 
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youth in a home over which the hand of simple taste, 
with a tact that is often a secret to itself, has spread 
the forms of beauty, a taste which may be displayed 
upon the scantiest means, and a charm which may be 
given to the coarsest materials, will partake more 
certainly of that spirit which discerns the finer essence 
of God’s world, and looks every natural scene into 
‘its supernatural meaning, than if without this early 
moulding of its real presence, it had sought it 
formally, with all appliances, in the famous schools of 
art. The cheerful faith of parents, erect and sus- 
tained amid the various providences of God, simply 
showing in whose strength they walk, on whom they 
_ rest their burdens, will do more to teach that religion 
is the great reality, and piety a living light in the 
soul, than all lectures and catechisms. Domestic 
truth, unswerving justice in daily life, adherence to 
the right amid the sore exigencies of temptation, 
anything borne, rather than God and Honour lost, 
' do more than all religious instruction to make it 
felt that Conscience is the inviolable law, and Right- 
_eousness the priceless treasure. And the simple 
_ fact displayed to children, that others find sufficing 
delights in a mental life, in the pursuits of an in- 
tellectual and spiritual home where they are emanci- 
pated from the world, and do not require the diversion 
or excitements of costly pleasures, does more than 
all besides to teach effectually that it is really be- 
lieved that a man’s life consisteth not in the things 
that he possesses, that the intellect, the imagination, 
the heart, the soul, are our true riches, our wealth, 
Il. Ss 
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and our well-being ; that a spring of living thought — 
is a better enlivener in a house, more fruitful of daily 
happiness, than all that gold can buy—that the spirit 
which God has put into every man, by the freshness 
of its movement, by the play of light, the ever-new — 
charm it can impart to existence, by quest for truth, 
by enthusiasm for goodness, by sympathy with beauty, — 
by enjoyment of God in nature, is the one real 
element of eternal blessedness. Wa 
These great truths pass the lips of society, and 
are floated on air into the mind of childhood—but 
the circumstances of our lives are not such as to give © 
effect to the direct teachings. Our theories on these — 
matters would hardly be gathered from our practices, — 
and childhood does not insensibly drink the spirit of 
them from the experience amid which it dwells. 
They would not come to it naturally from what i 
sees of life. A love of intellectual things has to be 
excited by the place that is given to them among 
our wonted pleasures. A love of goodness is kindled_ 
by the-sweetness of its living voice, by the nobleness, 
patience, or serenity of its living presence. A child 
is ever the most rigid exactor of consistency. It s 
worse than vain to speak to it of spiritual things that 
are not realities to yourself, unless you do so with 
confession and humility as of things that are lost a 
you, and that you are anxious to redeem so far as 
now you can. It never fails to detect a departure 
from the law that is prescribed to itself, or a practi ee 
unbelief in the truth that is taught it. It is led, s 
is the presence and power of God in the natural k 
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of His kingdom, lovingly along by the blessed sway 
of imitation and sympathy. It will not complain of 
hard work and a healthy life. It is plastic in the 
hands of those in whom its trust is perfect, towards 
whom it feels the sustaining power of reverence. It 
soon knows, secretly despises, and at last openly 

rebels against, those who do not deal truthfully with 
it, who reveal to its quick feeling of wrong their 
Pections and their insincerities, the difference be- 
tween what they say and what they are. The moral 
power, the great force in education, has departed from 
such teachers. “ Provoke not your children to wrath, 

_ but bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” 

It is especially in the development of the religious 
sentiment and principle that the education of life and 
circumstance should be happily disposed, so as to 
give effect to the welcome thought of God and duty. 

_ No evil in this way could be greater than the early 
; gloom which devotional subjects were once made to 
_ drop upon the spirit of childhood—the forced serious- 
ness, the irksomeness, and the restraint. That all 
this is rapidly changing is some proof that religion, 
now more than ever, is felt to have a natural spring in 
man ; and that, because of this, we trust more to God 
and Nature that great interest which God and Nature 
bring so near to us. A severe system of religious 
discipline, strong demarcations between natural and 
spiritual life painfully enforced, always bespeak the 
consciousness of working against Nature, of not edu- 
cating it, but forcibly shaping it. The Puritans 
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avowed this: Religion was not natural to man, but 
a graft upon him, as of a choice rose upon a wild- 
briar stock. The evil that was done with the purest 
intentions —the misery that was occasioned —the 
sufferings of a false conscience artificially created, 
darkening the heart with the imputation of sin where 
there was no sin, is written where none can read it. 
Thank God all this, though in some places still too 
strong, is passing from the earth—and passing not 
from indifference or unbelief, but through more of 
faith. For if anything should be guarded with especial 
care it is to prevent painful, terrible, unnatural, revolt- 
ing associations with the spiritual world mingling in 
the fountains of infant thought. That world, with its 
infinite themes, its mysterious questions, its invisible 
God, so far removed from sensible apprehension, are 
so likely of themselves to oppress and awe the timid 
but active imagination of childhood, that all the influ- 
ences of circumstance and of personal teaching should 
be directed to counteract wzspiritual effects, to end sar 
and familiarize such vast conceptions, to make a safe 
home in the pure affections, in the simple suggestions 
of conscience for thoughts so capable of false and 
fearful forms, that ought to dwell in the reverent 
heart of childhood peacefully, lovingly, invitingly, 
with gentle force and pressure expanding as the 
spiritual temple grows. 

A large share of this early repulsiveness, robin: 
the after-life of its best peace, a trusting repose f 
the spirit upon God, the natural joy of the soul, ust 
be attributed to the attempt éither to teach 
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to a child in too complete, too systematic a form, to 
teach theoretic or abstract truths with which a child’s 
understanding cannot deal, and attaches no meaning 
to the words, or ghosts or shadows of meaning that 
are never afterwards dislodged,—or to hurry it away 
from the warm life around it to the dim scenes of 
_ history with which its limited experience gives it few 
| points of sympathy, and whose real character it can- 
_not comprehend ; to supplant the living teachers of 
feeling, of observation, of natural piety, of gratitude 


einai 


for daily blessings, of the sense of God’s present 
_ goodness, by the remote and shadowy past, to carry 
it back to the origin of things, to station the unfur- 
_nished observer in the Garden of Eden, to teach 
| solemnly, with strange results of infantile misconcep- 
_ tion, the conjectural and mythical history of the ante- 
_diluvian world, more solicitous that it should be 
instructed in the story and the supposed conse- 
h quences of Adam’s fall than that it should inwardly 
glow with a sense of God’s love; to make it embark 
with Noah, and sail down the stream of providence 
from the creation of the world. Is it not true that 
hitherto almost the only recognized way of teaching 
religion to a child was to make it an _ historian? 
Hitherto, to bring a child naturally unto God we set it 
_ to learn supernatural history. To quicken its spiritual 
_ emotions our parents and teachers knew no better way 
than to send it to the pages and letters of a book, 
to reanimate past ages of existence that resembled 
nothing in its own experience, with not freshness 
enough in their own souls to dispel the profane 
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aspect from the real world and show the sé te 
light upon it, striving to resuscitate forms of life th: 
never will return, and to connect a child’s piety, its 
knowledge of God, with the spectres of an inadequate 
imagination, the tasks of a reluctant memory. I need 
not say that the history of revelation, which, when 
we are able to receive it, is the history of the Life of 
God in the soul of man, is the most essential part of 
what is called religious instruction, as distinguished 
from the personal religion which belongs to us as 
individuals. And as religious instruction must be 
connected with real facts of some kind, the public 
teaching of the Church cannot do better, even for 
children, than seek to unfold the connection of God 
with the whole course of past life and thought, to- 
show how the sentiment of faith, the Divine instinct, 
has wrought and grown under all forms of hum un 
nature and in all conditions of society, until it b a 
perfect in Him who knew a// that is in man, 
holds the key of every spirit. But we would ees 
cate this historical teaching as a child’s first idenal = 
duction to religion. The parent at least, if not the 
Church, or the school, has earlier, nearer, more per- 
sonal work to do. A child’s strongest interest is : in 
the experiences of its own life, and there first should 
it be directed to look for God. Let it be taught 4 > 
know God’s loving kindness in His goodness to itself; 
that a benignant spirit lives in the universe; and 
seeing that still, day by day, He spreads the tabl 
and fills the cup, we may leave it to a later time te 
speak of the manna in the wilderness. Let its sen 
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be its first teachers of gratitude; let it feel the sun, 


and listen to the streams, and watch the glad waters 


mysteriously moving on and on for ever in light and 
music, and pluck the flowers upon the banks, and 
exult in the sensation of life, the joy of mere exist- 
ence, along with that strange mixture of imaginative 
musing which is ever childhood’s spiritual dower ; 
and with all this exquisite happiness let thanks to 
the invisible Father be bound up in the fresh emo- 
tions of a child’s first prayer. There is no difficulty 
in awakening the feeling of a child: the difficulty is 
not to deaden that feeling by our dry, unfeeling 
answers to its primitive questions. The time of 
simple feeling has so passed from ourselves, and a 
time of secondary thought so intervened, that we no 
longer know how to deal freshly and naturally with 
these opening buds of spiritual life. They are at the 
stage of pure feeling: we are at the stage of imperfect 
thinking ; and so far as spontaneous sensibility is 
concerned have unhappily left the first stage behind 
us—the kingdom of Heaven in the little child of 
Christ. Few of us are capable of religiously con- 


versing with a child without getting off the child’s 


ground of immediate feeling and fresh fact to the 
man’s ground of general truth, or intellectual state- 
ment, or formal law, or dry history from which the 
individual life has vanished. Let there be no undue 
anxiety about the correctness of the ideas of God first 
formed, the feelings being fresh and right. Rather 
let them be the child’s ideas than your ideas ; they 
will fit it better, and they will teach you more. They 
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must” necessarily be imperfect, and any attempt tc 
make them complete, to make a child think wor et 
of the Unsearchable, will only exaggerate the error. 

It is the personal bond with the living God that i: 
alone of essential importance to any of us, and “& ri 
may be made as clear to the child as to the man— 
more clear indeed to a child than it now is to a mar 
unless through all his days the child has been the 
father of the man. It is not as he sees Him in science 
or in law, nor as he reads of Him in history, nor even — 
as he feels Him in Nature, but as he has personal 
relations to Him in his own consciousness that the 
child knows God. Conscience is the present God, 
the life and word of the invisible spirit. The omni- 
presence of God to a child’s apprehension is nothing 
metaphysical, but entirely spiritual. It simply means 
that in the instinct and sentiment of duty, which 
goes with it everywhere, and yet is mysteriously 
above it, He has beset it behind and before, and 
laid His hand upon it. Where shall it go from that | 
Spirit? _Where shall it flee from that Presence ?- 
There is the true and living communion with God 
through which, if he has not lost it himself, every 
parent may speak to the spiritual nature of his child. 
God it may not see in the external universe; God 
it may not discern in history ; but God it will not — 
fail to find in the inexplicable Witness. That law — 
within itself which yet is not itself, which is forcibly 
proclaimed from time to time by an inde 
authority, which awes it and commands it, and — 
which it cannot silence—by that way may the child | 
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be led into the presence of the living God, and by 
the reverence it pays to His voice become a willing 
worshipper in spirit and ‘in truth. It is in this way 


that all through life the noblest and the most devo- 


- =” 
ee 


tional form of character is maintained, that the saint 
and the martyr is made, that we are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, by identifying 
suggestions and beckonings of conscience with the 
voice and the finger of God. 

It is remarkable, and it is not altogether satis- 
factory, how much of that figurative language by 
which we strive to bring God near to us, and which 
with those who first used it originated in His felt 


_ nearness to them, is derived not from anything in our 


own experience of life, but from a quite foreign life 
that only sacred literature has imprinted upon us. 
“God is our Shepherd, and we are the sheep of His 
pasture.” “We sit under our own vine and our own 
fig-tree, with none to make us afraid.” We have no 
more modern, no more personal way of saying these 
things in figurative words fresh from our own life. 
We would not lose these expressions on any account, 
we are in every way richer for possessing them—and 
though we are not a pastoral people, and do not dwell 
in a land flowing with milk and honey, with wine and 
oil, these forms of existence are so simple, so easily 
conceived, that the language is readily adopted and 
is still instinct with life. But, why is not our own 
living experience more creative of spiritual language 
of this sort? Why do not we, like Christ, speak 
parables of Nature and spiritual fellowship from the 
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commonest things around ws, and find them not mez ean 
or vulgar but fresh as with the morning dews of | 
Heaven? Is it not that with us the profane hae 
our common life is too strong, and its sacred Ct 
too weak, too uncertain, to permit us with sadety § 
_--—s borrow our spiritual language from our orden 
ings? For example, if the Hebrews had been a com-_ 
mercial and sea-going people, if they had had exp 7 
rience of anything but an inland traffic or an i ar 
sea, unquestionably they would have spoken of ( is 
as their Pilot as well as their Shepherd. We dare in , 
do so: yet the image brings us nearer to infinite, 
mysterious, and heavenly guidance. Of course we 
cannot attempt to force figurative language from 
familiar sources ; if it does not come naturally it is” 
worth nothing: pe it shows the difference between — 
an age when the commonest forms of life were full of 
God, and an age like this, when we have to re 
within ourselves even from callings that readily < 
themselves with divine similitudes, to feel Him neat 
us: and it is very much the difference between a 
spiritual child and an unspiritual man. +e ' 
Another of the preposterous methods of religic yu iS 
education, that might well provoke to not unrighteous Ss 
wrath in later years if the mind ever awakes to th é 
: tyranny practised upon it, is the habit of teaching 
revealed truths perplexing and doubtful do rine 
before the spirit is “able to bear” such subjects, or ce et 
arrive at any real possession of them, or is sufficien 
alive to its own interests to resist encroachment on it t 
future rights. A religious teacher thinks it a righte 
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thing to crush in the seed the natural force of evidence, 
and by arbitrary will to incapacitate a mind from ever 
-attaining an unbiased view of the great questions 
that divide the deepest religious thinkers. I know 
not that a more serious wrong could be inflicted, that 
_ the idea of justice could be more gravely violated, 
than to take a mind incompetent and helpless, and 
i by an act of usurpation make it a copy of ourselves— 
by pre-occupying it with our opinions, when it can 
have none of its own—to provide against the time 
when it might think impartially and with adequate 
knowledge, that it shall think in no other way than 
aS we determine. An instructed conscience would 
as soon think of robbing a child of its birthright, of 
_ destroying its future freedom of action in the things 
that belong to the world, as its future freedom of 
thought in the things that belong to God. 

In what sense, then, is Religion the foundation of 
all education—for there must be a sense in which this 
can be maintained without betraying the independ- 
ence of the individual spirit or the ever-fresh in- 
terests of progressive truth. It is true of Religion: 
it is not true of Theology. In the hands of bigots 
this is a formidable premise: Refigion is at the root 
of all education; for since to them all the power of 
true Religion is in their Theology, the inference is 
clear, that it is a duty to lose no time in occupying 
the mind of childhood with their own creeds. It 
is the religious sentiment, all that is of the nature 
d of personal communion with God, and of spiritual 
experience, that ought to be at the foundation of 
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education, not “doubtful disputations.” It is true of 
everything in Religion that conscience, and affection, 
and the Spirit of God attest; it is not true of that 
supposed truth which depends on philosophical 
speculation or inferential interpretations to which a 
child is not adequate,—on evidence, and a faculty of | ; 
weighing evidence, with neither of which a child 
is furnished. No religious truth that a parent 7 
ty 

receives himself on sfiritual Evidence need he be 
restrained from imparting to his child. For example, - 
he may teach the unity of God, for a// spiritual minds 
receive it: but he may not teach a metaphysical 
plurality in that unity, for, even if true, it rests not on 
spiritual grounds, but on external or argumentative — 
proofs quite beyond a child’s province. He may 
teach the inexhaustible goodness and forgivingness 
of God—but no scheme of salvation, beyond the sim- 
plicity of the parable of the Prodigal Son: “I will 
arise and go to my father.” “This my son was dead, 
and is alive again: he was lost, and is found.” He : 
may bring up his child, as in the nurture and adme ii- 
tion of the Lord, in regard to all convictions of ps. 
own for which he can make God his direct Pi 
Witness. 

And this usurping system of religious education 
is only a fragment of a very general want of faith z 
Truth. Men do evil in the hope that good m 7 
come of it. They do not confide in the light, < 
endeavour by foreign means to influence the result. 
Strange to say, it was the party that believed in the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures that was opposed 
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lation. They were afraid that what they held as 
all-important truth might lose some accidental, yet 
te? unfair, advantage which then it had. This is the 
teaching that makes sceptics, indifferentists, bigots : 
‘crushing all genuine faith. This distrust of truth— 
this manceuvring for righteousness’ sake—acting 
falsely for God, is the most dangerous form of 
infidelity. Again and again does that profound 
question of the Master fall upon our hearts, ‘‘ When 
the Son of Man cometh will he find fath upon the 
earth?” Let us live in faith: work in faith: teach 
in faith: sow good seed far and wide in faith: cast 
our bread upon the waters in faith—and when we 
are dead and gone, if God gives His Blessing—it 
will bear good fruit, and feed the coming ages! 


to a revised Bible, to a true text, and a true trans- ) 
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XIX. 


Casual Diversions of Spirit, and the Grer-present 
Comforter, 





1 SAMUEL xvi. 23: 


‘* When the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, David took a 
harp, and played with his hand; so Saul was refreshed, and was well, 
and the evil spirit departed from him.” 


EVERY one must have observed, with encourage- 
ment or with humiliation as he was affected for better 
or for worse, how most serious changes in modes of 
temper, in frames of mind, in attitudes of soul, in the 
practical disposal of time, are produced by very slight 
changes in the influences that are acting upon us. 
Character and conduct would seem not moved and 
sustained by the strength of an inner spring of senti- 
ment and will, constant in direction, uniform in 
power, but rather to be driven and drifted by the 
circumstances brought to bear upon us—sometimes 
raising us to Heaven as the native atmosphere of 
pure and loving hearts untroubled by ambitions, some- 
times letting us fall dejected to the earth, our props 
all broken, and the buoyancy of our spirit gone. 

Under one set of influences, it may be with one 
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set of companions, we walk according to the spirit, 
from our deepest convictions and our highest feelings, 
looking into the heart of things with open face as 
though nothing again could distort or cloud the reali- 
ties that concern our eternal peace: under another 
set of influences, or with other associates, we walk 
according to the flesh, take the colour of the time, 
have no character independent of casualty, and leave 
our nature to be a debtor for its states to the acci- 
dents of evil or of good. 

Yet, to extract such consolation as we may under 
the different spiritual aspects of the same man at 


different times,—we are inconsistent without being 


purposely, or consciously, insincere. In seasons of 
thought, in solitude, in prayer, apart with Christ on 
some mount of meditation, or under awe of the 
unspoken ‘Word, we may feel the glow of devotion 
on our erect and awakened nature, the soul to be 
the enduring reality, God to be in all things and all 
things in God—and how elated we can become you all 
remember, how impossible we deem it that the sub- 
limity and awe should utterly pass from our souls, 
that we should ever sink again to the littleness of 
irritable tempers and miserable cares, the helpless 
victims of a wayward moment,—and yet how slight a 


thing may avail to change the currents of our being— 


how trifling the discomfiture that can insinuate its 
vexation and edge away from the Heart that sacred 
peace, reducing us once more under a dominion that 
is unworthy of us—and because of the elevation we 
have fallen from, leaving us more remorseful and 
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unhappy, perhaps weaker in the reaction of rey r self 
distrust, than if we had never been so lifted up ! ar =a 
In the times of our spiritual-mindedness, in the 
clearer moments of our faith, we can look all facts and 
their issues in the face, and, while yet the fire bi ms, 
feel every yoke to be easy, every burden to be light, 
and even temptation and sacrifice as only the high 
incitements of God, the animating tests of power, the 
distinguished stations on the race where the victor 
earns hiscrown: yet who needs to be told that all this is 
can pass away, and leave not a vestige of its sted 
ness or its confidence behind, that the descent of a 
soul can be rapid and utter, that he who under one set 
of influences was dreaming of doing the will of God 
as the angels do it, walking as on ether, treading in — 
thought the mountain tops of life, may under another 
set of influences, and ere an hour passes, put forth th 
sad and mortifying exhibitions of peevish and selfish 
and mere ordinary humanity ? _ eo ; 
In any moment of real communion with Christ n 
any earnest application to the fountain of all seren ity 
of spirit, under the power of human sympathy when 
that sympathy is of the purest quality and on the 
highest things, or even in states of less spiritual 
activity, in the home-confidences of the heart, th 
natural movements of affections habitually 5 br 
we may triumph without even the consciousness ¢ 
struggle over such afflictions as are only circumsté ia 
—bring our stronger sorrows under the express gaze 
of Faith, and know that they are blessings in the 
making, and yet if but one step of that inward eleva- 
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: tion be Berdoned, if but the lightest cloud of unworthy 
_ care, of mean, ungenial passion trouble our quiet and 
veil our trust, if fora moment we forget everything 
but the vexations that are around our feet, in that 
moment we have fallen from the heights that com- 
_manded heaven, to struggle as we can through the 
_ tangled undergrowth of life. 

| And it is not in our spiritual frames only that this 
unstable equilibrium prevails ; the social aspects of 
the zatural man are just as liable to fall under un- 
worthy servitude to circumstance. Under an impulse 
_ of benevolence, a fresh gale of love, we may be hurried 
_ into the commission of a generous deed,—softened by 
the presence of distress, with its wretchedness before 
our eyes and its plaint in our hearts, we may seek to 
relieve the strong anguish which the sight of suffering 
creates, vanquished by compassion,—and yet, when the 
casually excited emotion that had surprised us into 
free goodness has subsided, when the sad tones that 
reached and tortured our sensibilities obtrude no more 
their beseeching melancholy, we can forget that there 
‘is misery in the world, and witha soul at ease shut 
out every troublesome application, and never dream 
‘that we are selfish though we know that there is 
destitution in the next street, and that we have cut 
ourselves off from the unsought sufferings of our kind. 
Or, under the influence of companionship, we may 
feel a sudden warmth at the fountains whence are the 
issues of life, reserves and cold distrusts be swept 
away and the floodgates of the heart unlocked by the 
power of brotherhood, and in that hour of overflowing 
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cordiality the littleness of personal interests are forgot- 
ten in the transcendent delight of generous emotion, 
in the loving rivalries of friendship: and these pledged 
brothers of to-day may meet to-morrow on another 
stage where insensibly other motives come into 
natural play, where the heart grows as cautious and 
self as dominant as ever, and the old breath from the 
gale of worldliness introduces another class of associa- 
tions, turn into the accustomed channels the currents 
of desire and all that was generous in profession, all f 
that was sincere though fleeting in feeling is borne — 
down by a dead pressure which has come to be 
regarded as the settled order of life, and all that 
would disturb it as but the foolishness of a passing 
excitement. 
Everywhere do we find illustrations full of per- — 
sonal application, showing the dominance of super- — 
ficial influence, when by outward circumstances we 
. are soothed into tranquillity or vexed into irritations, 
melted in charity or contracted into self-seeking, 
breathe of holiness or wear the shade of impure ~ 
thought, walk in faith within the felt guardianship of — 
God, or, amid unspiritual interests and alien imagina-— 
tions turn ourselves away from the light of His Coun-— 
tenance, . 
And these facts point to a principle that lies at 
the root of all self-culture, of all voluntary discipline, 
of all formation of character, so far as that forma 
depends on influences which lie within our own co 
mand. We have seasons of elevation, we have ti 
of holier and better thought, we have frames of 
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ing and of action which would indeed be blessed 
if only they were permanent; we know these, we 
know the influences that produce them; whither we go 
we know, and the way we know: we have also our 
tendencies to sink, to merge the spiritual in the host 
of meaner things that assail us, and it rests largely 
with ourselves to determine the prevailing presence 
under which we will live, what powers we choose to 
keep around us, what spirits we will have to enter in 
and make their abode in the chambers of our hearts. 

_ The king of Israel could charm away the gloomy 
irritations of a disturbed, disordered mind by the 
dominant power of a natural influence. Saul was the 
victim of a moody nature, and in the fierce trouble of 
ungoverned passion the sweetness of music could win 
him to a happier frame. The heart of the undisci- 
plined man could not attune itself, but when David 
took the harp and played with his hand, the mystic 
ministry of sounds put forth its healing, penetrative 
‘voice, touched the latent springs of gentle emotions, 
of healthy life, and the evil spirit departed from him, 
displaced by a holier presence. That was not self- 
control: it was a mechanical way of producing a calm 
yf the passions, It was a diversion in favour of 
eason and of purity wrought by an extraneous hand. 
he soothing influence fell like breathings from 
Heaven on the strife within, and so long as the music 
loated over the entranced sense it beguiled the listen- 
ing spirit from its ungentle retreats, “took the prisoned 
oul and lapped it in Elysium;” but when the magic 
spell was removed, the dark, bad temper, left again 
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to its own workings, distilled anew the black drops o 
bitterness, not again to know rest until the outwar 
charm again infused gentler thoughts and freed the 
slaved and ¢yrannous heart from servitude to itself. 
That is not the way for a man to be governed: it is 
the way for a demon, a demoniacal temper, to b 
exorcised. 

What we want is some power similar in its effect 
to that harp of solemn sound, in that it will alway 
give us our saving emotions, our loving heart, our 
reasonable will, our healthy life, but spzritual in its 
nature, independent of accident, to be found of al 
that seek it, waiting upon no circumstance, resting 
between us and God alone. We want a presence that 
can both charm and nerve, sweeten and strengthen 
heal our wounds and give us fresh armour. We want 
a living and present power from whose action we are 
never excluded, from whom nothing but health can 
come, and from before whose face, if we will mee 
His face, every evil spirit must pass away. N 
expedient, whatever be the rare faculties God has 
bestowed upon it, whatever eloquent music it cai 
discourse, will supply that power. Ruffled emotions. 
perverted hearts, may be lulled and led by potent 
sounds, but the dark, unhappy nature is only ente 
tained, not changed, and the suppressed passion swell 
back to the bosom when the enchantment di . 
External influences we must indeed use, they are f 
our help or for our discipline, for our joy or for o 
strengthening, nor can it be denied that they mi 
have a legitimate right to do anything with us thi 
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is in their power to do, except to make us 7 spirit 
their dependents, except to let it rest wzth them to 
determine what the temper of our hearts, the fashion 
of our souls shall be, whether we are to be reasonable 
or unreasonable, loving or selfish, calm or passionate, 


— devotional or worldly. Doubtless God has given 
_ to outward things, and to other minds, a great power 


eect us. That power should be well understood, 


It is God’s own ministry to us in Nature and in 


humanity. The scenes and the circumstances that 
are full of natural religion, that touch the instincts 


of faith, amid which we find that there is an aptitude 


} 


in us to think of God, and be devotionally moved, 


_ should be dear and familiar, influences so known and 
_ sanctified by use that whenever we resort to them 


former associations return, and with ever-cumulative 


_ power make the place a temple and our soul a 


worshipper. The intercourse with men that touch 
some of the springs of unselfish feeling,—the power 
of simple kindness, the interchange of thoughts that 
lie below the surface of life and belong to the inter- 
preting spirit ; the free grace of God on some happy 
natures that in their exemption from doubt and sin 


seem to keep the blessing of their birthright and to 


live as they were born, members of the kingdom of 
Heaven; the loftier strain of others with heavier 


- burdens through thick darkness upwards to the light; 
_ the simple, hearty, brotherly, sympathy in all the ills 


that flesh is heir to, which awakens effort, charity, 
_ and the blessed sense of usefulness,—a// this winning 


a 


or pathetic music of humanity every heart must 


1 
of 
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desire to hear that desires to meet God in His natural 
ways, to have its affections fresh and right, ready te 
be enlisted in every work of need. And every 
may have a rich share in this most costly knowledge, 
a knowledge of the influences that awaken the soul, 
while they put to sleep the passions and the world. 
Every one knows some situations in which his spirit 
grows thoughtful and solemn—some influences under 
which he feels that the cloud melts out of his heart, 
and he becomes gentle and guileless as a child ; some 
scenes, some persons, whose power over his emotions 
is beneficent, delicious, and constant ; where unkind- 
ness could not dwell with him, where the world loses — 
its worldliness and keeps only its healing breath and ~ 
its holy mysteries—some associations with generous 
impulses, with holy incitements, with awakening and 
entrancing truths which we can call up when we will, 
and fill our hearts with their beauty and restorative 
power. For all this, the food and the medicine of the 
soul, through the power and grace of natural affec- 
tions, God has made some provision for every child 
born into the world. a 

Yet, true as all this is, there are times when the 
rivers and the streams will fail us, and there is no 
draught to be had but at the fountain head ; and at 
all times the rivers and the streams seem to be 
deserting us, and lose their healing virtue, if we know 
not whence they flow. He that is devotional only 
when God is speaking to him through the glory of 
His visible works will often be worldly. He that is 
good only from the attraction of kindred goodnes 
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with its voice wooing and its eye kindling on him, 
will often be miserably selfish. He that knows his 
right relation to the world’s need and misery only 
when its wretchedness is before his eyes, and its 
anguished cry in his ears, will often be deeply guilty. 
The influence that is to keep us ever dutiful, ever 
thoughtful, ever quiet at heart, possessors of our own 
souls when our souls are most themselves, must have 
its abode within the soul itself., Doubtless we are 
creatures of influence, though we are not the creatures 
of circumstance ; for the one influence that is omni- 
potent over all circumstance is from the centre of our 
being, the influence of the Father of spirits. God, 
and God alone, can speak to every tone and to every 
want of the Heart, and make His voice sweet or 
awful, healing or searching, according to our need. In 
whatever strait we are, if we wait upon Him, and 
listen for the still, small voice, it will speak His truth 
—the truth, the reality, that will make us free. We 
need a Power ever present, ever truthful, never sparing 
us, yet for ever compassionate; and we find Him in 
the Lord of our conscience, in the Holy Spirit of our 
souls. What syren need prevail with us against the 
music of our own Faith,and Hope, and Love—what evil 
spirit against the inspiration of our God? It hangs 
on no man’s breath—it comes not from the fair face 
_ of Nature; these may be absent yet it will be present. 
The Power in whom we live is not foreign, but very 
nigh to us; “the word is even in our hearts, that we 
may hear it and do it.’ What can compare with 
this, or contend against it on equal ground? We 
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make not light of circumstance, but what is circum- 
stance against God—what persuasion ought to prevail 
against our own faith—what voice against our own 
conscience? Assign to temptation all the terrible 
power it has; and to your own weakness the worst — 
that is natural to it ; and if you assign to either any- 
thing less than this they will surely prevail against 
you; but still the mightiest thing that is in us, the 
mightiest power that can touch us, is our Faith, our 
Truth, our God, whom to deny is to deny ourselves— 
whom if you will hear, every storm will be a calm, or 
as the distant music of many waters; every trial 
a divine invitation to take one step nearer to the 
Heavenly Throne. 

When we speak of zzternal influences, of the Spirit 
of God as of right supreme, we are not forgetting, 
or undervaluing, that erternal ministry which each of 
us may both exert on, and receive from, our fellow- 
beings. Indeed, the influence within us is not likely 
to be healing or holy, if the influence that goes out 
from us is carelessly regarded. If we will not be as 
a harp to sweeten others, it can only prove that we 
need a harp for ourselves. I do not say that this — 
ministry of personal influence is an office for men to 
aim at ; hardly could they do so without some injury 
to modesty and to natural grace. Nor is any one 
less likely to succeed in the blessed work of toning 
and elevating the hearts of men than one who could 
convince himself that he had a special gift of that 
kind, that to him in some high spiritual sense had 
been confided David's harp for the purpose of charm- 
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ing the disordered spirits of the world. The first 
condition of a real gift of influence is that God work 
through us by silent grace, and that the human 
instrument be not too conscious of the power it is 
exerting. Men will receive as from God through 
another's soul an influence that will lose its divine 
character if the man is seen purposely to aim it. 
If we have life in ourselves, enough and to spare, 
it will break from us, the more, unconsciously the 
better, in simple thoughts that show a pure Heart, 
an uncorrupted nature—in graces that are seen and 
felt by others, though they know not themselves— 
in spontaneous love fulfilling the law—in oil on 
troubled waters, the meekness that turns away wrath ; 
the large charity that is not easily provoked, and 
thinketh no evil—in the natural witness we give to 
truth and goodness for their sakes, not for ours, nor 
for a purpose. 

A man full of grace and truth will act and speak 
_ graciously and truly, and God will use him accord- 
ingly ; but if he occupies himself with thinking of his 
_ own influence he will act hurtfully on its natural springs, 
and turn the divine music of his being into mimic 
and offensive tones. There is but one rule for the 
man who would sweeten and purify the lives of others, 
_ for ever in God to sweeten and purify himself, to come 
freely into all natural relations with man, to neglect 
no fellowship that opens to him, not as one graced 
and gifted for thezr good, but simply, as under con- 
straint of Christ, out of his impulse and his love. 
_ Let a man be good, and true, and pure, and loving 
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in word and in work, and he need not think about 
his influence—only let him beware lest he spoil him- 
self by any insincerity, by any want of reality, for 
being an unconscious instrument in God’s Hand. 

But though the grace of our influence is with God, 
there is no limit to the measure in which we may — 
qualify ourselves for being so used by Him; no limit, 
that is, to the measure in which we may permit God > 
to be an energizing influence on ourselves. What 
evil thought could live in His presence? What 
despair could look into His face and survive? To- 
sanctify the soul we have but to invite God into it. 
The heart zs holy if He is there. God permits us to 
use without stint or limit His own Goodness, the 
image of His goodness in our nature, for the saving 
and cleansing of our spirits. The use of the crucifix 
may become a superstition ; but who could fill his soul 
with Christ crucified and not for the time dispel guilty 
passion from his inmost being? All that most concern 
us are near us—within our reach, within our prayers ; if 
we invite them they will come and make their abode 
with us. All the powers of the world to come are 
within our own souls. The pleading angel that is in’ 
us, as in the little ones of Christ, can look ever into 
the face of our Father who is in Heaven. There is 
no life anywhere, here or in Heaven—the life of our 
dead who are now the living for evermore—which 
may not be used to attune the hearts of us men 
walking on this earth. It is this that makes all ou 
sin to be without excuse ; for within us, when we turr 
to Him, is the Power that can subdue it—the 


Ps 
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| rot dwell with it in the same Heart. 

“It is this that makes all sorrow without hope as a 
wilful turning-away of our eyes from the Hills whence 
\ cometh our help; for Heaven is Sa and the Com- 
forter abideth for ever. 

_ “Why art thou cast down, oh my soul ? and why 
art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God: 
for I shall yet praise Him, whois the Health of my 
countenance, and my God.” 


if ) will be Present when we invite Him, and who 
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1 COR. xv. 43)5:632 


** One star differeth from another star in glory: so also is the 


resurrection of the dead.” . 
- A 


THE prevailing language about the future life 

which gives the main prominence to the place to — 

; which we go has naturally led to that classification of — 
q the world of spirits which distributes all departed — 
souls into two divisions, and assigns the one to a 

region of absolute joy, the other to a region of un- 
qualified woe. If there is a place wherein the spirits 

of men gone from this life are for ever in bliss 
emparadised, and another place wherein they are for 

ever in pain incarcerated, then all spiritual distinctions — 
and discriminations in the future are reduced 
nothing when compared with the single consideration 
of admission into the one, of escape from the other. 
The whole question of judgment and the val 
award will present itself under the form of 
localities. ) 
: It is in their conceptions of the invisible, where they 
cease to be held in check by the great realities of God 
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around them, that men have displayed most of a 
fanatical and also of a carnal and unspiritual ex- 
travagance ; shaping that mystic world after material 
patterns at once easy and symmetrical, instead of 
looking into the soul, and the Divine arrangements 
in the actual life we know, for their ideas of the true, 
the good, the blessed, the real, the eternal, in the 
unknown future. They are misled, too, by a narrow 
fondness for system. All unspiritual minds would 
have God to act upon a rule, and a rule so precise 
that they themselves can lay it down and systemati- 
cally apply it, forgetting that in their scheme of the 
Future, which they do not know, they are violating all 
the analogies of God’s Providence in the present, 
which they might know. It is the spirit of theory, 
under the vulgar impression that authority is at its 
highest when it is least qualified and cuts the sharpest 
lines, which chooses to determine that in a futurity 
wherein God vezgns and Man is judged there must be 
a place where He is in the fulness of beatific presence, 
and another place from which He absolutely with- 
draws—a place free from every mixture of solicitude, 
where no guilt excites a spiritual care, no grief a 
pang of sympathy, and another place unredeemed from 
its evil uniformity by any meltings of penitence, any 
opening lights of grace or goodness. ere, on earth, 
the dutiful mingle with the sinful, the blessed in spirit 
with the disobedient and unquiet of heart. ere, on 
earth, they are members of the same society, of the 
same family and household; and their absolute 
separation would be destruction to all the highest 
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purposes of God’s Providence in their spiritual edu- — 
cation. If Christ lived, and chose to live, with 
publicans and with sinners, that he might seek and 
find the lost, and qualify their life by his own, it is 
strange that Christians should be so quick to conclude 
that the kingdom of Heaven must be constituted on 
directly opposite principles. But men whose notions 
of perfection are not spiritual, but mechanical, shaped 
upon a model of uniformity, forget all this; forget 
what God deems good and holy in the only world 
they know, and on the theory that all futurity is 
Judgment, and Judgment ONLY, they make a sym- 
metrical Heaven and a symmetrical Hell, each abso- 
lute of its kind, and imagine that they have magnified 
the consistency of God by these boundary lines—that 
they have vindicated the spirituality of His Govern- 
ment by a local separation of the two elements in 
man—conceiving for Almighty Love and for Infinite 
Wisdom no higher aim, no holier result, than to 
abandon the conquest over evil in the hearts of those 
whom yet they call His children, as beyond His Will 
or beyond His Power,—and according to a prepon- 
derance of either in the moment of Death to detach 
the good element for eternal felicity, the evil element 
for endless suffering. 

That Christ should have lived and taught, and 
declared God’s Will for man, and spoken the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son to set forth the Father’s relations 
to the most sinful of His children, and yet that men, 
thinking to exalt God, should believe that this ever- 
lasting defeat of God is the predicted consummation 
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of all things, is surely as marvellous as anything that 
could be named—the extreme instance of what is 


_ Marrowest in man, his spirit of judgment, making 





itself the measure of what is highest in God, His 
Spirit of Grace and Power. Does this scheme of an 
absolute separation between the good and the evil 
elements in human wills bear any resemblance to the 
Providence of God on earth? We may be assured 
that it will bear just as little to the Providence of God 
in Heaven. The evil will never be separated from 
the good until evil itself is overcome by goodness and 
melts into its life; and instead of an everlasting uni- 
formity of blessedness and of woe every passing hour 
of eternity must, there as here, make innumerable 
changes as new rays of truth and light fall upon the 
infinite complexity of souls. How widely different 
from the merely territorial view of the eternal world 
of spirits is the figurative descriptiveness of St. Paul: 
“One star differeth from another star in glory: so also 
is the resurrection of the dead.” Here is introduced 
a picture of spiritual variety as unlimited as imagery 
can convey ; indeed, as it had to be to meet the case, 
too unlimited to be distinct. “There is one glory of 
the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars.” From the sun, who to us walks 
_ the heavens alone—not that he is alone, but because 
the myriads of lesser lights are lost in his beams, 
down to the smallest or most distant star visible only 
in thickest darkness—are the materials to be gathered 
that go to make up this vast image of spiritual co- 
existence ; and, as the conceivable symbol of a Divine 
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te 
fact, it sets forth the reasonable truth that all the 
varying hues of essential spiritual character shall be- 
met by as many fitnesses of natural retribution; that — 
as star differeth from star in glory, so the dwellers in 
Heaven shall take their place according to the bright- 
ness of their souls, and receive their measure of the — 
divine enjoyment of God according as they are able 
to bear it. Whatever is spiritually true in the present 
remains true for ever. All laws of the soul are the 
same for heaven and for earth. “What is bound on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: what is loosed on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Nothing that is — 
right here can be wrong there; nothing that is wrong 
here can be right there; no mingling of unlike souls 
that is according to God’s holy will here can be 
unholy in Heaven. Heaven and earth shall sooner 
pass away than one tittle of the Spirit’s law shall fail 
to be accomplished. Now, what is the Spiri?s law 
as to the intercourse of the righteous with the un- 
righteous, of the blessed with the yet unblessed? Cer- 
tainly Christ has left this in no doubt, so far as his 
authority and his practice can determine it. It is the 
one element of spiritual identity, of spiritual analogy 
and law, which, amid whatever inconceivable changes 
of circumstance, will harmonize earth and Heaven 
in the successive processes of one educational purpose. 
This affords our only means of discernment into th 
Future. Let us apply a moral rule to souls on earth ; 
and if it would manifestly be evil or impossible there, 
then it must be evil or impossible, not there only 
but wherever human souls are found. Who, then, in 
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reference to the human souls at any time congregated 
on this earth, even if he had a judgment true as God’s, 
would think it possible to run between them a line of 
separation which should divide them into two classes 
_ of merit, each individual clearly belonging to his class 
and the classes marked by impassable distinctions ? 
_And if in reference to earth this is morally incredible, 
what is there that can make it just and right in 
Heaven? But what is Heaven? What lax imagi- 
nations have gathered around that high word and 
corrupted its purity, that whenever it occurs it is 
almost certain to usher in some luxurious fallacy, some 
_ carnal vision, some image of the senses? Is not the 
definition of Christ altogether forgotten or altogether 
misunderstood: “Neither, lo here! nor, lo there! for 
behold, the Kingdom of Heaven is within you”? 
‘That life in Heaven may be fitted to communicate 
the most exquisite delights, who can doubt that has 
ever known communion with Nature or feit God’s 
power to address the soul through the Spirit that 
lives in, and looks into us out of, His works? But 
however this may be, these are not the essentials of 
Heaven. Many good men here on earth know little 
of this power, and make little account of it; and the 
purest blessedness, whether drawn from this or from 
any other source, will owe more to the inward soul 
than to the outward circumstance. There may be 
all of external glory by which God can worthily be 
_ revealed, there may be sounds that we name, but do 
_ not know, as the music of the spheres; there may be 
an ethereal atmosphere through which God is glassed, 
II. U 
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as in open vision ; there may be more of this, and such — 
as this, than it hath entered into the heart of man to © 
conceive, yet are we assured that none of these, nor 
all of them together, make the spiritual Heaven of — 
Christ, the Heaven of our personal fellowship with 
God—that the essential delights of that Heaven, 
without which these, if we could realize them in a 
world of judgment, would only expose us to torturing - 
shame, are righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Spirit. Even as on earth, so in Heaven, it is 
within that we must look for the properties that 
can make an elysium out of external things,—it is by 
the powers of the inward life that we walk now on 
God’s world with a kindling eye and a drinking spirit ; _ 
from the calm of a conscience not satisfied indeed, 
but desiring to be true and just before God, and from 
the thirst for full communion are gathered now the 
spiritual elements of boundless trust and peace, and 
if these inward qualities had no germ in us, there 
could be no Heaven for us; in the presence of God 
and of the Holy Angels and of the spirits of the just. 
made. perfect we should feel ourselves to be outcasts, 
and the new Heavens and the new Earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness be our most ungenial abode 
a mocking exile. 

If the Angel of Death, on the warning of a moment, 
were to summon any one amongst us to the reckoning: 
of a commenced Eternity—the habits of holiness that 
are now formed within us, the spiritual relations tha’ 
we have now established with our God, the currents of 
pure and elevated thought that are now working 
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channels in our hearts, the practical amount of our 
present sympathies with the love and self-sacrifice of 
the perfect Son of Man—these would make the ele- 
ments of our initial Heaven; and to reverse the picture, 
our ingratitude, our disobedience, our insensibility, our 
deadened affections, the estrangement between the 
soul and its God, the distance we have wandered 
from our Father's House, the perverseness that has 
{resisted all His entreaties to return—these, with 
whatever deeper committed sins may cleave to us, 
would provide its food for the worm, its fuel for the 
If only our hearts were pure, and set on God in 
simple trust, what strength and spiritual patience 
might wait upon the thought that the future, essen- 
tially considered, must be a development of the 
Divine germs that are in the present, that nothing is 
lost, that nothing has irrecoverably gone from us, 
that nothing is unavenged or unrewarded, that all the 
_ seeds of life we have kept in our hearts shall remain 
with us to render in full measures the blessedness 
they enfold! For the moment of death can make no 
spiritual change in the soul: only, all that intercepts 
judgment is then removed, and we stand face to face 
with retribution. “After death the judgment.” It is 
the crisis in the spirit’s history : the reality, the full 
truth as to what we are, and what we deserve, can no 
longer be evaded or ignored. We shall then begin to 
know, even as we are known. The infinite variety of 
human character must all appear again, with nothing 
intrinsically altered, unless it be in the lost power of 
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hiding from ourselves. God will not destroy our 
present characters, and recreate them in an instant in 
some other form. He will carry us forward from 
what we now are. Otherwise this world would be a 
needless waste of experience, discipline, and suffer. 
ing,—and judgment and retribution have no reality. 
Doubtless all issues of life are as acts of Divine Justice, 
and we ourselves are at this moment God’s judgment 
upon our own past; but now we do not know our- 
selves, and cannot read the sentence. Besides, this 
world is not purely retributive: for if it was, it could 
not be disciplinary ; we should have no trials of love, 
or faith, or patience. Death ushers us to our first 
experience of a life which, whatever else it may be, 
is retributive ; and as we close our eyes on earth, do 
we appear at once in Heaven. Every form, anc 
degree, and complexion of Goodness shall be the 
from the steadfast soul that leans on God and “ walks 
with inward glory crowned,” to the willing spirit 
that leaves itself at the mercy of the weak flesh, and 
slips at a sudden temptation; and every form o 
Evil shall be there—from the yet timid guilt wher 
conscience still palsies the trembling hand and bea 
ing heart, to the desperate hardihood of the sin tha 
knows nor fear nor hope. The soul shall appea 
it is, prepared or unprepared, clothed or naked: t] 
saint, just released from the strain of discipline, wii 
the light of faith yet streaming on his face, and tl 
set of the Heavenly Purpose on every feature; t 
sinner, with the marks of his standing fresh upon vit 
the seeker of pleasure, and the seeker of self, openi 
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his eyes for the first time as dimly conscious of a lost 
way ; the trifler in his levity; the liar, “pale with false- 


hood ;” the prodigal and the drunkard, with the look 
that tells the awful story of how he had renounced 
his Father’s House and his Father’s Spirit, and lived 
on husks, and had not yet “come to himself;” the mur- 
derer, with the blood-stains on his soul. Then, not 


_ by an outward judgment, but by a spiritual fitness, the 


————s 





one take their place among those who draw their life 
from God ; the other, “blinded by excess of light,” 
without a condemning sentence, must feel their outer 
darkness. 

Are these first adjustments to be the fixing of our 
unchangeable destinies? Is earth to man the whole 
of Divine Teaching, and all the future nothing but an 


irreversible sentence? Is the unending life to be 


all execution of judgment upon a few dim, mistaken 
days, and the hand-breadth of present time to be the 
whole of opportunity for man? Who can believe it? 
Who can veally think of Eternity, and couple it with. 
such a thought? Who can veally think on man’s 
nature, on God’s Love, on God’s Righteousness, and 


credit such an infinite contradiction? If this were so, 


then, indeed, let us desire to remain where we are, and 


contend against Death, and fear it as our worst foe ; 


for this world would be more spiritual than the world 
to which we go: here, at least, there is a place of 
repentance for the worst, as well as of improvement 
for the best, and Death would come only to cut off 


_ progress. 


I believe that only a single cause has kept Chris- 
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tendom from doubting the successive developments 
of our spiritual nature through discipline and educa- 
tion in the Eternal Life: and that is, because it is 
supposed that the Bible, as an oracle of belief, including © 
all it is taken to affirm, excluding all else, does not 
contain an explicit statement of this truth in so many 
words. It is amazing how verbal men expect God to 
be in His communications to them, when they look 
upon the Bible, not as a record of the impressions He 
has made on holy souls, but as His own Word, and 
the whole of His own Word, to man. They will not 
know what it is to be spiritually taught ; they will 
not know that the real Word of God is that which is 
spoken to the soul, not that which is written in a 
book, and that all Scripture—and beyond Script 
God’s living Word in His Son—only help us so far as 
they enable us to understand God speaking within 
ourselves. There are those who will believe nothing 
that they do not find in the words of their Bibles” 
who believing that Heaven is a place, yet doubt the 
fact of mutual recognition, because that is not stated, 
though Christ prayed, “Father, I will that they also 
whom Thou hast given me, be with me where I am.’ 
This is an idea of revelation that takes from religion all 
that is spiritual ; for to require to be told everything 
from an external source is to receive nothing fi om 
our Father’s Spirit. Is not this to make the Bible an 
instrument of suppression and obstruction toward: 
the spiritual truth that may legitimately be drawr 
out of itself? For is there any word of Christ that i 
not as a seed of faith, of life in the soul, eternal anc 
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progressive? Christianity is the Image of God in the 
Person of a living Man, quickening zz our hearts out 
of its fulness in his own, the knowledge of our Father's 
_ relations with us. Are we not to believe in the directest 
inspirations unless we can find in words what God has 
taught us in the spirit? Until we cease to look upon 
the Bible as a depository of all spiritual truth in its 
ultimate form, and begin to regard it as so much seed 
for the soul, so many pregnant and inexhaustible 
hints fitted to kindle our own eternal life, there can be 
no hope that the Bible will contribute all it might do 
to the advancement of mankind, and no doubt that, 
viewed as it now is, it is often retarding the natural 
course of religious progress. The morality and the 
theology of the Christian world, its Creeds and its 
ideals, are behind what they might have been, if, in 
this last century, the dead letter had been withdrawn, 
and, with the Image of Christ in their hearts, the 
souls of men had been left alone with the Spirit of 
their Father. The letter has been killing the spirit ; 
written words have been killing the real Word of 
God in men’s hearts The English translation of a 
Greek word which scholars say has no reference to time, 
has kept nearly all Christendom believing in an ever- 
lasting Torturer, against the spirit of everything that 
Christ taught and showed of God, and of everything 
that God has said for Himself within our hearts. No 
learning will preserve men from such ignorance of 
God: rather will it expose them to it if they regard it 
as the key that opens the revelation. The Bishop of 
Gloucester, a scholar (Divine truth is not a matter of 
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scholarship but of spiritual discernment), once isked. 
with a simplicity most instructive as to the effects 
of the theological system under which he has lived, 
“ What could lead a man who is free from speculative — 
tendencies to sympathize readily with the denial of © 
everlasting punishments, if he had no guilty self- 
knowledge, which made it his interest so to deny ?” 
Is it come to this, that only a speculative turn of © 
mind, or an evil conscience, could lead a man to 
question everlasting punishment! May not a man — 
have a pure heart without speculative tendencies ? 
And do not the pure in heart see God? And will 
a man who sees God in a pure heart, in a heart 
which is all love—for no other heart is all pure—readily 
believe that pain for ever, as the doom on a creature 
born in sin, is one of the garments of light in which 
the Father of Spirits shows Himself to His children ! 
But the day is coming when we shall receive the 
practical and the speculative helps together; when 
Christianity shall present itself not as a Book, but as the 
Image of God in the Person of a living Man—the In- 
carnation of Faith and Work ; when the Bible shall be 
re-read in the light of Christ’s spirit, and as we walk 
in his steps, live as he lived, pray as he prayed, we 
shall have the Spirit that taught him teaching us, and 
see the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
shining in his face. 
But how is it that the heart of Christendom has 
come to believe this evil of God? We have suggested 
how the theory of a local retribution and the mis- 
understanding of words quenching the living teach 
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ing of the Spirit have contributed to it There is 
another explanation: Those who think that man by 
nature is without God, and that Eternal Life is not 
by spiritual development, but by supernatural rescue 
with a new nature infused, necessarily conclude, even 
out of their piety, that since the spiritual action 
is all God’s, where He acts the rescue is perfect, 
and that in all other cases the original enmity 
remains. And thus a system may hold together, 
through the corresponding unsoundness of its parts. 
Any real and true element in the present Faith of 
Christendom, such as that Christ is the Image of 
God, or that God is the Father and Teacher of our 
spirits, if allowed its free and full action in our souls, 
would deliver us from all that is inconsistent with 
itself—from all the heavy weights with which 
Theology burdens Religion. Surely these things 
serve to account for the defective operation of Chris- 
tianity itself, and we must look at them out of very 
tenderness for our Faith. How can we defend the 
Religion of Jesus, or explain its halting action on the 
world, and be silent about these things? These are 
the views which for ages have had the world to 
themselves, to mould it as they could ; and what have 
they made of it? Who believes that in his own 
person fe is to suffer everlastingly ? No one who is 
sane enough to be permitted to go abroad among 
men. If a man really believes it, and believing it 
falls into a reasonable melancholy, he is pronounced 
to be religiously mad. Their nature—the Spirit of 
their Father in them, though they know Him not, 
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will not permit men to think so hardly of God. But 
whilst this view of the judgment of God upon their 
sins is practically rejected, there is no spiritual view 
to take its place. The consequence is, that with the 
great mass of men the future exerts no influence at 
all upon the present; there is no law -of eternal 
retribution which Conscience can hold before the 
soul. There is no natural, necessary, or just con- 
nection—I speak on behalf of God—between sin 
on earth and everlasting misery; the penal conse- 
quence has no spiritual justification; no one believes 
it in his own case, and if there is no mid-way of 
Judgment between escape from this and a place in 
Heaven, is not this to deprive the souls of men of 
all effective belief in a spiritual retribution ? ; 
“As one star differeth from another star in 
elory: so also is the resurrection of the dead.” 
And yet—for God is their Maker—all are still stars, 
and capable of light. Here is the heavenly scale, 
with all the natural gradations: the spiritual law 
of separation, with the sentence already in ourselves, 
when we shall stand before God, not so much for 
judgment—for judgment is already recorded in what 
we are—as for execution of judgment. 
And every hour is determining our initial judg- 
ment, the form of soul in which we shall first 
trial of our preparation to find our blessedness in our 
Father’s House, and before our Father’s face. Say 
not that since the unwasting ages of an eternal ife 
will for ever be with us, the lost opportunities 
time can always be regained. That is to forget that 
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immortality is only commensurate with our calling— 
that Eternity itself will not exhaust our possible 
ascent towards God. If our souls were to reach a 
_ limit, the argument, utterly immoral as it is, might 
have meaning; but with no limit short of God, how 
can we lose time, or wander from the way, and yet 
ever again be as far upon our course as though we 
had never loitered, and never wandered! Progress 
to the penitent will always be open; but to suppose 
that we can wilfully abuse our life, and yet be at 
some future time as if we had not abused it, is to fall 
back into the old unspiritual view of a local Heaven, 
and to forget our eternal calling. It can be no 
justification of delay that time is endless, if the way 
of our Eternal Life is endless too, nearer and nearer 
unto God. The essential matter is whether really 
we have our lifein Him. If we are born of Him we 
shall go on unto perfection, desiring no arguments, 
pleas, or excuses, against the blessed leadings of His 
Spirit. 
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XXII. 


Christ's Law of Love to our Deighbour. 





MARK xii. 31: 


**Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 


WE are required to love God with all our 
faculties, to find in Him the end and rest of every — 
affection we possess; we are required to love our — 
neighbour only as we love ourself. There is a great 
difference here. We have to love God with all our 
heart, because the heart that delights in goodness 
finds in Him the perfection of goodness; but neither — 
our neighbour, nor ourself, may have any claim to 
Love upon that ground. We have to love God with — 
all our soul, because the spirit in us that delights in 
the beauty of holiness, in purity, in rectitude, and in-— 
violable law, finds in Him the source and the fulness — 
of these high desires; but neither our neighbour, nor 
ourself, may possess any of these great qualities that 
would attract the loving reverence of spiritual beings. 
We have to love God with all our mind, because the 
powers that are delighted, strengthened, and deve 
loped by the contemplation and search of truth are 
kept humble and healthy only through their devout 
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alliance with ONE who is true, as conscious students 
and worshippers, not of abstractions, but of the living 
and eternal Reason ; but neither our neighbour nor 


ourself may have any capacity for feeding the love of 


those who are seeking the life of thought, or helping 
it towards its rest in Him who is its supreme Nourisher 
and inexhaustible Spring. We have to love God with 
all our strength, because we are inspired with a desire 
to imitate Him who is the God of Reality; because 
we are not creatures of affection,’ or contemplation, or 
speculation only, but have a practical conscience, facul- 
ties of action, shaping powers of the will, that involve 
us in clear sin and inevitable remorse, if we do not 
labour to make the facts of our life correspond with 
the spiritual patterns and ideas that are in our souls, 
to have His holy Will done upon the earth, and to 
establish His kingdom of Heaven even in the midst 
of the world; but neither our neighbour nor ourself 
may be fit objects for the high love that is awakened 
by those who are standards and examples, who can 
communicate the kind of power which belongs to 
those who are fellow-workers with the Father ; 
sharers, not in the inspirations only, but also in the 
life of God, working out with effort and joy whatever 
good thing God works in them. Not to love God in 
all these ways would be to imply that the faculties 
of feeling, thought, aspiration, imitation,—of heart, 
soul, mind, and strength,—were either dead, or knew 
not that He was the fulness of their desires; but all 
these faculties mght be in a state of very high 
activity, and yet not find in our neighbour the 
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qualities in which they could delight, which would 
satisfy their affections in the same sense—I speak not _ 
of degree—in which God satisfies them. 

And so no such impossible demand is made, no — 
such sentence of degradation, for such it would be, is — 
passed upon us as the requirement to love our neigh- 
bour with all our heart, and with all our soul, and with | 
all our mind, and with all our strength; for this would 
be to deprive us of an infinite Object of love and — 
aspiration, to shut us up within the idolatry of our 
own nature, to make our spiritual affections stop short 
of God, and find their end and rest beneath the per- 
fect. We love God as the Perfection of Being—the 
absolute fulness of that spiritual existence whose 
germs are in ourselves, the Source and Nourisher of 
some portion of His own holy and eternal life within 
our life; and as He is One Being, for so Christ pre- 
faces the commandment: “ Hear, O Israel ; the Lord 
our God is Ove Lord;” as there are not Gods many 
and Lords many, the love He is fitted to inspire 
knows no variations according to persons, and is 
placed at~once at its height: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy — 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength :” but with regard to men, they are not one, 
nor of one character; and so the commandment which 
enjoins us to love them all is necessarily limited to 
that quality of love which even the lowest of them is 
fitted to inspire, and requires that we love our neigh- 
bour even as we love ourself. For, how do we love 
ourselves? Not for the goodness that is in us, with 
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the delight of a moved and grateful heart; nor for the 
holiness that is in us, in the reverential contemplation 
of our own spiritual rectitude, with the affections of 
the soul ; nor for our insight into God’s thoughts, for 
the reach of our knowledge, for our empire over 
Truth, for the harmonies between our reason and the 
universe around us, with the love and worship of the 
mind; nor yet for the glow of life that pervades our 
being, and sets all our energies to turn our aspirations 
into spiritual fact and substance, for the sake of the 
joy that comes out of a strong and devoted will, 
making sacrifices of the lower things for what it holds 
most dear ;—not in this way, nor for these things, do 
_ we love ourselves; and so, therefore, we may not with- 
hold our love from our neighbour because he cannot 
be loved in this way, nor for these things. We love 
ourselves by desiring our own blessedness, by wishing 
and seeking our own good, by shunning and deprecat- 
ing needless pain, pain to which we are not called by 
submission or conformity to God, or by love for man ; 
and this is the lowest love we must feel for our neigh- 
bour, to have benevolent affections; and as the test 
of such affections, where opportunity is, to render 
beneficent service towards all mankind. I say the 
_ lowest love, because there are many men who are 
worthy of a higher love, even of some measure of that 
‘kind of love with which we love our God. We desire 
the fulness and joy of our own life; we desire, if it 
“may be, to taste the full cup of God’s blessings, and to 
_ that end we desire the free exercise of every natural 
“right, to be untrammeled in the use and development 
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of whatever endowments we have directly received 
from our Father in Heaven. We desire from those 
of our fellow-men, with whom we are brought into 
alliance, such aid and sympathy as they can give us 
without incommensurate pain or injury to them- — 
selves ; we desire, in as large measures as we can 
receive them, the goodwill and friendliness, the kindly _ 
sympathies, and gracious courtesies, and generous 
constructions of other beings; and we deprecate all 
wrong, all injustice, all unkind suggestions or misin-— 
terpretations, all inconsiderate or wanton evil; and by 
every law of reciprocity, by every honest affection 
and natural sense of right, by every claim we can — 
be conceived to have upon God for the fulfilment of 
these desires for ourselves, we are required to desire ~ 
for others, and for all others, the same enjoyment of 
their being, the same liberty to make full use of all 
the privileges of their nature and condition, the same — 
friendly sympathies, and gracious regards, and kindly | 
help, the same protection from every measure of p 
injustice. . 

There is no conceivable circumstance, no change 
in a man’s inward character or outward condition, 
that ought to deprive him of this degree and quality 
of Love. Whatever he may be in himself, though 
degraded by every vice,—whatever he may be in his 
relatioris to us, though inflamed by every malign 
passion, and clothed with an accidental power “of 
wounding us where we are most vulnerable, it i 
impossible, without approaching to his level, and par- 
taking of his malignity, that the desire for his g és: 
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the best desire that we entertain for ourselves, should 
ever cease ; and the more imminent seems the utter 
wreck he is making of his peace, the more of earnest- 
ness will naturally be breathed into our wishes and, 
if the way opens, into our efforts for his rescue. The 
desire for his good will include the desire for his 
reformation, and, of course, for whatever spiritual 
experiences are essential to that result; and if some 
shame and suffering must belong to such a process, it 
is not the suffering that we wish for him, but the 
renovated nature and the new life, the new wisdom 
and new health, to which it leads. It is impossible to 
frame a case in which we could be exonerated from 
desiring a man’s well-being ; and if we are enlight- 
ened enough, and pure enough to place our own 
well-being in our spiritual life, in our fidelity to God 
and to duty, it is impossible that z4zs desire for our 
neighbour should not close and crown, and indeed 
hold in subordination all the other desires for him 
that benevolence can form. 

I do not know what is meant by the love of our- 


selves, in any good sense, but having a desire for 


our Own peace, our own perfectness, our own blessed- 
ness—meaning by that our openness to God, our 
fitness te receive of His best gifts—and in this sense, 
to love others as we love ourselves, to desire their 
blessedness as well as our own, is surely the very 
least degree of goodwill that man owes to man, the 
smallest measure of affection that is compatible with 
the absence of malignity, and with the sense of a 
universal Father in Heaven. I purposely use the 
Il. X 
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of Love, which the most indifferent man, as soon as he 
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expression, a desire for our blessedness, as the Lepiet 
mate form of the love of ourselves; not a desire for — 
our happiness, for the word happiness is susceptible — 
of, and may suggest a degraded meaning ; and often 
the deprivation of happiness, the loss of what is 
dearest, leads to blessedness. To love others as we > 
love ourselves, to desire their well-being, to be grieved 
by their sorrows, to rejoice in their blessings,—this 
is not a// the love that human beings may claim from — 
us; it is the very smallest degree, and lowest quality 


becomes an object of distinct interest and contem- 
plation, must instantly command, and which the 
worst man in the most unfriendly relations cannot be 
denied, unless malign or vindictive passions are pre- 
sent with us. If we loved no human being for better 
reasons, with an intenser satisfaction, a higher quality 
of love than we can love ourselves, then none of our 
higher affections could be gratified by men, except 
the goodwill that springs from kindness and rejoices 
in universal well-being; for this surely, except in 
bad sense, is the only love that we have for ourselves ; 
we are only one of the objects of our own goodwill. 
We cannot love ourselves for our goodness with the 
love of the heart, nor for our holiness with the love of 
the soul, nor for our wisdom with the love of the 
mind, nor for our own actions with the strong delight 
of the will in god-like reality and fact. But there ar 
men whom we may love, and whom we ought to love 
for all these reasons, with all these affections—m 
who are worthy of grateful honour, of spiritual 
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ence, of kindling admiration, brothers to all men, 
meek children of God, yet heroes of goodness ; and 
these we love, not as we love ourselves, but rather 
as in these things they reflect the image of their 
Heavenly Father with some measure of the love we 
_have for God. 

| There are no doubt many dad senses, in which, 
as we Say in our imperfect speech, a man may love 
himself—vainly, selfishly, sensually, blindly, idola- 
trously ; but none of those were in our Lord’s mean- 
ing; and there is no good sense in which a man can 
be the satisfying object of his own love. In fact, 
then, there are many men whom we love with a far 
_ higher quality of Love than Christ has asked from us 
for all men. When we find in others satisfying objects 
for our love, we love them for ‘themselves ; they are 
_ personally dear to us; and though we desire and 
seek their happiness, and might make any sacrifice 
for it, trey, not their happiness, are the objects of our 
_ affections. But there is no intelligible sense, except 
a vain or a vicious one, in which we can be the satis- 
fying objects of our own affections, though there is a 
_ just and natural self-love which is not, and cannot be, 
indifferent to our own well-being. When we love 
ourselves, unless indeed we are in extreme need of 
God’s compassion and of all men’s pity, we do not 
our own moral affections ; but when we love a good 
man, we desire his well-being indeed, but it is the 
man Aimself who is the object of our love. 

Now, whilst perceiving that Christ requires, and 
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legitimately requires, universal Love and Goodwill, 
let us lay no unnatural burdens, no yokes that Christ 
did not lay, and that no genuine man can bear. 
There are men who, without some change in their 
existing character and sympathies, could not become 
to us the objects of personal affection; on whom 
heart, or soul, or mind, or strength, could not delight 
to lean or rest. But Christ’s Law does not require 
that we should experience this, or that we should 
attempt it; it requires us, out of the spirit of pure 
Love that is in us, out of our reverence and apprecia- 
tion for the nature that is zz them, and, to use an 
expression of Roman Catholic piety of great force 
and compass, for the sake of the honour of God, that 
we love them as we love ourselves, that we desire 
their good, and desire it with the same sincerity and 
consistency, with the same freedom from malice, that 
we desire our own. To this Love, in its spirit and in 
its truth, all men have a right—for otherwise we have 
no claim ourselves upon God’s Love; this Love no 
heart can withhold from any without dropping out 
of fellowship with Him who is Love. But God does 
no violence to our nature, and that other Love which, 
in their measures, goodness, holiness, consecrated 
thought, devoted self-immolating service, win from 
us, cannot be given at our will, and is the rightful 
property of those by whose personal gifts it is 
inspired. And so this Rule, which is often represented 
as inaccessibly high and severe in its exactmen 
asks for all only that Love which no good man ca 
refuse, and asks for none others that kind of Lov 
which only good men can inspire. 
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In fact, unless this second Commandment is held 
in the closest dependence upon the first, it will prove 
avery imperfect guide to the wise discharge of our 
brotherly duties. For until we know and love God, we 
can love ourselves only with a blind instinct; we 
know not where our real blessedness is, and in loving 
others even as we love ourselves we could cherish 
for them only poor and ignorant desires. It is after 
our spiritual nature has been awakened to the love 
of God, and is fixed on Him as its end and rest, that 
to love others as we love ourselves becomes a perfect 
practical rule, as well as a right affection ; for then 
only, to consult for their happiness as we consult for 
our own includes their ¢rwe blessedness, and makes 
ws their friends and helpers on that course. For if 
we first love God, then what is the nature of the well- 
being that we desire for ourselves? To be in His 
image ; a well-being that has its sources in His nature 
and affections ; a life rooted in and drawn from Him ; 
some sense of fellowship with His Spirit, of the 
blessedness of goodness, of the beauty of holiness, 
of the majesty of truth, of the glory of disinterested 
action. This is the blessedness of Him, the Blessed 
for Ever, to act from holy Love ; and all who love God 
desire to share that blessedness, and through partici- 
pation of His Spirit to be children of their Father 
in Heaven. “Love your enemies,” says the great 


Interpreter of God’s Love, “bless them that curse 


you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute you ; 
that ye may be the children of your Father in 
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Heaven : for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust. For if ye love them which love 
you, what reward have ye? do not even the 
publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? do not even 
the publicans so? Be ye therefore perfect, universal 
in your Love, even as your Father is universal in His 
Love.” And thus the two Commandments really resolve 
themselves into one, that he who loves God love 
brother also. The second is the issue and the test 
of what is involved in the first; for he who loves God 
desires to be in communion with God—desires to 
have his blessedness in being good as God is good; 
and this is the disposition whose delight it is to make 
happiness, and which finds the joy of existence in 
disinterested Love. If a man so loves God that he 
responds to God’s Spirit, that implies that he does 
love others even as God loves them, and finds his 
blessedness in Love, and finds it more and more a: 
Love directs and consecrates all his faculties—con- 
sumes, purifies away, subdues under itself, whatever 
habits and affections are mere self-seekers resisting 
the sacrifices Love requires for the fulness of it 
action. 
It is not necessary that we should get entang 
in any casuistry as to the legitimate extent of a man’ 
love for himself; the only practical interest is, i ! 
what does he make his true good to consist? 
may innocently desire for himself any blessedne: 
that flows out of the affections with which he lov 
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God; he may innocently avoid any pain that does 


not come to him in the service of God and man, or 
in the culture of that strength which fits for service. 
Christ uttered the Laws of his spiritual kingdom under 
the form of Beatitudes, and however little a good man 
may think of his own happiness, he is so far from 
being careless about his peace, the Peace of God 
which passeth understanding, that there is no other 
man so willing to sacrifice everything else that he 
may save it ; who at such great cost of what is called 
pleasure will carry out the desires of his spirit ; who 
will so keep and augment his treasure, and guard his 
essential blessedness from corrupting blight or taint. 
Apart from casuistry, and apart from unnatural re- 
quirements, the broad difference between a good man 
and a selfish man is in the moral difference of the affec- 


tions and desires, in the indulgence and the exercise 


of which is the joy and the end of their existence. 
To say that a good man did not find blessedness in 
his goodness—I am not speaking of happiness or 
pleasurable sensations—to say that he sacrificed his 
peace to his duty, to say that another course would 
have brought him more of joy, would not be to raise 
but to lower him in the scale of goodness ; for so far 
as he is a good man, he could take no other course 
without opening a fountain of bitter remorse and 
misery in his own nature. A good man does indeed 
make many sacrifices; he sacrifices anything that is 
lower to the one thing that is highest ; he sacrifices 


anything else to keep his peace with God, at the 


clear demands of those affections whose end and rest 
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is not in happiness, but in goodness, in holiness, in 
truth, in spiritual reality. He seeks first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and God ace the 
blessedness unto him. 

If there is any man who labours in Love and finds 
it a hard service, that not yet does the blessednes 
repay the cost, that not yet is the yoke easy and the 
burden light, that is only a sign that not yet is Love 
made perfect; let him not turn back, let him pray 
for perseverance, let him go on strengthening his 
better affections by trusting and by acting upon them, 
and God will assuredly reward him. How? By 
giving him such increase of Love, in purity and in 
measure, that it will deliver him from the lingering 
bondage to self which now restrains the fulness of 
his peace. A selfish man is one whose affections and 
desires centre upon his own comforts—he is zs own 
object. A good man is one whose affections have 
others for their object ; to whom Love is a spring of 
action that stirs him with a force no selfish interest 
can exert; the denial of which for the sake of the 
ease it might disturb would be like bartering life for 
a day’s food and raiment ; to whom the indulgence 
that might be obtained by the neglect of kindly 
offices to men would be so opposed to his own sens¢ 
of right, to his feeling of that wherein our life consists, 
so darkened by the consciousness of a broken fellow- 
ship with God, that it could not be taken or enjoyed. 

The best Love we can have for ourselves is in the 
desire that we should be able to love as God le = 
freely, purely, wisely, blessedly; and of that Love 
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when we have drawn it down from above, our neigh- 
bour is the object. But who is our neighbour? 
Christ has answered that question. The good 
Samaritan finds a neighbour where he finds a suffer- 
ing man. ‘Go thou,” says the Saviour, to whoever 
would waste the time of action in cavil or specula- 


tion, in vain talk about goodness when the work 


remains undone—“ Go thou and do likewise.” 

And Love shows most like to God’s when Love 
has no motive but Love, when our object is to impart 
a blessing, not to seek our own. And goodness is at 
its height when it is exerted in the most difficult 
circumstances, and we love those who most need our 
Love—the unhappy, the ignorant, the helpless, the 
sinful. And we love them best when we apply our 
Love as God applies His grace, by the direct action 
of spirit on spirit; when Love makes us seek personal 
relations with them, when we do not hide ourselves 
behind the machinery of benevolence, but trusting in 
the affection more than in the things it has to give, 
bring heart to heart, mind to mind, face to face, and 


try the whole force of our spiritual power ; when, not 


content to palliate, we desire, as with the healing Love 
of God, to close sources of evil and open fountains of 
good. 

No doubt he whom we find in the most urgent 
need is the nearest neighbour to our love; but asa 
rule, those who are brought into close personal con- 
nection with ourselves through any of the natural 
relationships of life, seem to be marked out by the 
Finger of God as the objects of special thoughtful- 
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ness. There are in the present day many /arge schemes — 
of benevolence, all of them more or less liable to 
abuse, all of them founded on some view or principle 
which in its working may prove to be defective. 
I can therefore understand many good men and 
women standing apart from large systems and large 
machinery in some perplexity of spirit. They do not 
see their way through the complications of a scientific 
benevolence: it may prove a mistake; it may do 
more harm than good. They can only trust them-_ 
selves to take the step that lies before them, to heal 
the wounded man who is thrown in their way, to 
express the kind feeling and do the kind act for which 
the opportunity presents itself. Each has his own 
gift and his own fitness; there is no safer, perhaps no 
truer, Love than this; and if each of us filled our own 
place of Love, the place that God provides in the 
clear opportunities He makes for us as individuals, 
which He brings under our very hands, and lays 
down at, or within, our doors, there would be little 
left for those larger schemes to accomplish, into — 
which, however pure our. feeling, the possibility of 
theoretic error more readily enters, and with such 
disastrous results. In the immediate home, in the 
outer circle of the family, in the converse with in- 
dividuals which the varied forms of service, and the 
needful intercourses of life naturally bring; in 
ever-widening relationship with men of all conditions 
which thus springs up unforced, are the occasions ir 
which personal interest arises, in which neglect of 
opportunities is most clearly to reject a call from Goc 
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. fd Nature, in which Love may apply itself to do 
fe ae in the most fitting circumstances, and with the 
“fullest knowledge and power. Closely should we exa- 
‘mine our own hearts, and inspect our own lives, to 
~ discover how many of those clear claims we are dis- — 
_ regarding, or how little our affections are toned and 
_ eager for such natural service—lest instead of loving 
our enemies, and doing good to those that hate us, it 
should be found that we are not even loving those 
- that love ws—not even providing'for those of our own 
i household, with a self-denying tenderness, with a wise, 
thoughtful, and earnest care. 

: And the one thing needful is that we feed our 
hearts with the love of God and of goodness, until it 
‘becomes our moving affection—the element of bles- 
-sedness in which we live ; for it is the selfish ‘temper 
_ that works selfishly ; no man can do the works of God 
_ without the Spirit of God, and out of the heart are 
the issues of life. 
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JOHN xiii, 12-14: 


** Know ye what I have done to you? Ye call me Master and 
Lord: and ye say well; forsolam. If I then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet ; ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.” 


ALL religions before Christ had their rituals—a 
prescribed external service through whose forms eff- 
cacious worship was performed. Christianity has 
none: its service is Christian life, filial and fraternal ; 
the Beauty of Holiness the ritual in which it embodies 
worship. 

There is a period, in the history of the individ 
as of mankind, when it is necessary, instead of a 
shaping spirit and fruitful principles, to give specific 
directions prescribing particular acts. It might be to 
little purpose to tell a child to live in accordance with 
the Law of Love, and leave him to discover for him- 
self what courses of conduct that Law requires. He 
alone, however, is a fit moral instructor of childhood 
who so prescribes the external act that the spirit, the 
sentiment, the affection from which it proceeds is cot 
stantly developed in the young heart, and becomes at 
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last the best suggester of its own deeds. The Pro- 
phets never hesitated to cast aside the rind of custom 
or ceremony and to penetrate to the sources of fresher 
life. The Old Testament is a statute book, with the 
spirit of the Law shining through it: the New Testa- 
ment is a record of inexhaustible principles, illus- 
trated by examples. The Law of the Spirit of Life 
works now in every Christian heart, and daily writes 
afresh on living tablets the changing letter of duty. 
Law was by Moses; grace and truth are by Jesus 
Christ ; whilst we move under constraint and direc- 
tion of outward enactment, we are not yet zs; we 
become his when we have in ourselves the seminal 
principles of all goodness, the self-developing germ of 
perfect man turning ever towards God as a plant 
turns towards the light. 

There is an essential connection between our 
morality and our religion, for a true life is that which 
corresponds with the highest sentiments Faith opens 
to us of our relations with God and man. In every 
genuine man his life aims to be a transcript of his 
spirit: his duty is breathed out of his faith. If he 
believes in a Father’s providence he does not live in 
miserable fears: if he worships a spiritual God he does 
not approach him through a priest. Positive religious 
institutions always co-exist with unworthy concep- 
tions of God. These elementary rules having no 
inexhaustible power to bear ever new fruit unto life 
eternal, when at their best, act as remembrancers of 
customary dues; when at their worst, as accredited 
charms. As spirit becomes known to spirit, person 
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to person, God to man, all this disappears. Religion 
- is then strong enough to live in the natural fruits of © 
its own spirit. It requires no longer an artificial 
representation in regulative or symbolical institutions. — 
Worship becomes the self-devotedness that springs 
from quickening views of God; His service perfect 
freedom, for it is the homage of the heart appearing 
in the life. “Pure and undefiled religion, before God, 
even our Father, is to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep one’s self unspotted 
from the world.” The ritual of religion is then the 
fruit of God’s Spirit; the evidence that He is with ~ 
us and in us is in our beneficence and purity. St. 
James does not say that religion is the same thing 
with morality, that piety is the same thing as 
charity and cleanness of heart, but that the worship of 
God—real, not ceremonial—is to act in His spirit and 
to grow in His likeness ; that the only honour we can’ 
do to Him who is above all height, the only service we 
can pay to Him in whom is all blessedness, is to love 
His children, and to sanctify His image. “Religion” — 
is not used by St. James for the inner sentiment of 
God, but for the worship that is the spiritual fruit of 
that sentiment, to become holy as God is holy, and 
merciful as God is merciful. “The children of God 
are manifest in this: whosoever doeth not righteous-— 
ness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his 
brother.” 

If religious life is thus the transcript of religious 
faith—a fellowship with the Heart of God towards all 
creatures and all things—what are the great relations 
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which Faith reveals as existing between man and 


God, and through their fellowship in God between 
man and man? Simply, our. relation to God is a 
filial one; our relation to man is a brotherly one. 


‘It is not amiss to state thus briefly the elements of 


the religious life. Our morality is invigorated and 
refreshed, adorned with a living grace, when it is bap- 
tized anew at its primal springs, its fountain-head. 
Such is our faith; and he is an infidel, in the only 
proper sense of that word, whose life denies his faith. 
To such relations only one spirit corresponds. Let 
this at least be laid up in our hearts as certain, what- 
ever may remain doubtful,—that duty to God is filial 
devotedness; that duty to man is in the brotherly 
affection that desires to bless him and to do him 
good. Whatever may be the right workings of this 


spirit, about which there may be much legitimate 


difference of opinion; whatever may be the wisest 
ways of acting it out in the complicated details of 
human circumstance, which may often be a most 
arduous inquiry ; whatever may be the special direc- 
tions and efforts by which it may have a grand, 
healthy, and fruitful life of blessed deeds, still we 
have touched a fundamental fact, that the spirit of 
holy love is the well-spring of goodness and of good 
living ; that whatever is conceived and done in this 
spirit is moral, Christian, and godly; that whatever 
is conceived or done in forgetfulness, or violation of 
this spirit, is immoral, unchristian, and ungodly. 
Here is a test which a man can always apply, if 
not to the wisdom of his measures, to the spirit of 
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his being; and if he ever suspects that another _ 
sentiment is prompting him, let him at least cease 
from speech and action, until by communion with — 
God, he recovers a right heart. And whatever out-— 
ward act, or natural expression of itself, this right 
heart suggests, as the flower of holy charity in us, 
let us be flexible to its bidding, for thereby come ~ 
grace and truth into our lives; therein is our only — 
way of being not dry copyists and imitators, but — 
having in our own personality some genuine reflec- 
tion of God. 
Perhaps the main cause of the low state of | 
character, whether we regard the dimensions of our 
goodness or the efficacious grace of its performance, 
is that we are not borne through the details of our 
existence by any spring of life, by any germinating 
spirit that would give organic development and 
symmetry to the natural flow of being. Outward — 
law, custom dead as frost, presses upon us, and we 
live not from inward springs, from the Spirit of our 
Father in us. Habit, fear, prudence, convention, a 
haunting apprehension of what is expected, or, it 
may be, a strong and honest purpose to do what is — 
right without any burning love for doing it, or fine 
perception of where it lies, shape us from without ; 
and so there is neither health nor beauty in us—for 
health and beauty are from inward force and grace. 
We become dry, measured, and wearisome—weari- 
some even to ourselves, because there is no well of 
water in us springing up into everlasting life. Wego 
through the details of what we deem our duties, of 
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what are our duties, without always knowing or feel- 


“ing the spirit of which they are the details ; and con- 


sequently the fresh impulse which makes all things 


new, which in a “ving heart .can make the most 


familiar thing, the word of welcome, the household 
smile, the morning greeting of daily custom, as fresh 
and gladdening as the morn itself, has no operation, 
and details tamely repeated, emptied of the spirit 
which gives them natural beauty, become oppressive 
formalities, the lay figure of a Christian, vestures and 
externals, without the animating soul that moves the 
drapery into living curves of grace. Many are the 
conscientious persons who pace the rounds of accus- 
tomed duty with unceasing toil, and yet shed no 
refreshment upon any heart because some natural 
charm is absent; and often to themselves must their 


lot seem hard, when they see others who, perhaps, do 


much less, yet, because they do it with a fresher 
spirit, win a more grateful love and exert a more 
benignant power. Without the gracious feeling that 
is the soul of action, the most conscientious may be 
felt as formalists, and suffering the formalist’s fate, 
become weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. The 
poor child of superstition, who reckons devotion by 
the number of the beads instead of by the throbs of 
the agonizing heart, doubtless finds some way of 
effectual working with the all-pitying grace of God, 
who sees when we are doing our best, and for Him- 
self needs nothing from us; but the most unceasing 
painstaking, without the inspiration of Nature, without 
the charm of the living soul looking out through the 
II. < 
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deed, is apt to be ungratefully received by the dry 
heart of man thirsting for refreshment. For on others, — 
on those especially that need it most, the power of © 
the Christian life is in the spirit that is vividly com- 
municated, and not in the statistics of work. 

The word duty, which expresses the business of — 
every man’s life, has with most men no one meaning. — 
It means a vast number of things, but what the one 
thing is that is common to this vast number, and 
makes them duties, is not clearly felt. And so men — 
learn their duties by a kind of tact; their virtues 
might be catalogued like articles of furniture; their 
character is a series of accretions, with no organic 
life the product of one root. Wherever this is the 
case, and it is very near to us all, we have adequate 
explanation of any amount of dryness and poverty of 
being, of the inefficacious lives of all who are sterile 
at heart, who put works above faith, the letter above 
the spirit, the outward and visible sign above the 
inward and invisible grace—who are yet in the 
Judaism of religion, and, not having the spirit of Life 
in Christ Jesus, cannot do his gracious and wonderful 
works, 7 

The law of Love, then, is that which alone can 
conform our lives to the eternal relations of our souls. 
And the life of love to God is in receiving His holy 
Image ; the life of love to man is in doing him good, 
and in doing him pleasure, through all works of 
earnest beneficence, and all acts of gracious courtesy. 
He who wills that his soul shall be open as a mirror 
to the Divine perfections, with every known stain ane 
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soil carefully removed, that it may reflect God more 
perfectly ; he whose life is moulded by a hearty 
desire to contribute to the essential well-being and 
to the innocent happiness of mankind, throwing him- 
self as a shield between other hearts and avoidable 
pain or degradation, whatever he may be in other 
respects, in knowledge, capacity, or practical power, 
is in principle, at least, at the springs of character, a 
religious and a righteous being. 

And here it is that the spiritual nature begins to 
move the intellectual nature, and, to serve its own 
great purposes, calls the whole being into action. The 
Love of God is the loftiest instigation to all know- 
ledge—the spur and the reward of devoted effort to 
draw nigh to Him in sustained contemplation of His 
thoughts and works. The Love of man is the most 
powerful motive for seeking all practical wisdom, all 
helpful accomplishments, as the means and _ instru- 
ments, the hands, the feet, the eyes, the speech, with- 
out which our good desires are ineffectual, halt, 
maimed, dumb, and blind; for the most difficult 
questions are opened by the honest desire to serve 
our fellow-creatures, as to how this principle of Love, 
with the most of good and the least of evil, may 
promote its own ends, not by the abundance of its 
self-expression, but by the benefits resulting to its 
objects. And this is an inquiry to the solution of 
which right feeling is of itself not adequate, and in 
which, if it is honest, it will summon to its counsels 
all the wisdom it can command. Here, indeed, in 
circumstances capable of being defined, there would 
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often be great use in rules of conduct, if they could — 
be rightly framed. They would be directions setting 
forth the special acts and means by which Love may 
practically realize its own purposes, teaching Devotion 
how, under the various forms of God’s discipline, it 
may become Holiness in spirit and in truth; teaching 
Benevolence how it may pass into Beneficence—the 
desire for good how it may be and do good. It is 
evident, however, that rules, except in the form of 
the most barren generalities—precepts rather than 
rules—cease to be applicable to circumstances that 
are continually varying, and in which no two cases 
are exactly the same. The method of accomplishing — 
good, of fulfilling Love, that is best for one man and 
for one condition, is no guide with another man or in 
another condition. That great class of duties which 
arise out of our social state, out of what is called our 
civilization, can never be made the subjects of per- 
manent rules; at least, if the rule is at all of the 
nature of a practical direction, though we may attain — 
to guiding Principles, Laws of Moral Science, in con- — 
formity with which all rules must be framed. No one 
will pretend to know by what practical measures 
Society may best be served a century hence ; what, for 
instance, will be the social, the sanitary, the educa- 
tional, the artistic and zsthetic wants of this great 
community a hundred years from this day. No one, 
therefore, can be qualified to bequeath practical 
directions to the next century, to carve out the 
precise channels now in which the spirit of goodwill 
is then to flow. The poor, indeed, we shall always 
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have; and, therefore, schools for their children and 
hospitals for their sick are wants that may pro- 
spectively be provided for, but not schools in which 
the mental opportunities provided for the child of 


the working-man are to perpetuate the unworthy 


conceptions, the pride or the fears of an outgrown 
civilization, nor hospitals prescribing the methods of 
to-day. A loving spirit to move us, scientific know- 
ledge to guide us, are the wants of our Christian Life, 
but zo rules, unless the rule is, like the physician’s 
prescription, written for each case—useless, and prob- 
ably perilous, for every other. At no time—not even 
under the Master’s eye—did Christianity in the appli- 
cation of its principles, in the works of its spirit, 
remove responsibility from the individual conscience 
to take it upon itself. Much less did it enact under 
what forms the Love of God, the culture of the 
religious Life, the good of man, are now to be sought 
and pursued. Not even in ecclesiastical affairs, in 
that great part of our education and our interests 
which is outwardly represented by the institution of a 
Church, has Christianity left us one word of definite 
guidance. Each of the three leading forms of Chris- 
tian Churches professes to find in Scripture the Divine 
model of its government, and each finds there only 
what it brings. The Episcopalian finds that there 
is mention of a bishop; the Presbyterian that there 
is mention of an elder ; the Independent that there are 
various signs of local freedom and of corporate acts ; 
and each of the three puts the whole of its own com- 
plicated system into one or other of these really 
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equivalent signs and words, and is blind to the equal 
authority that remains for the others. Whether a 
Church provides for its various offices through Bishops, _ 
or through Presbyteries, or through Congregational 
authorities is a question of pure expediency, the 
solution of which depends on the fitness of circum- 
stances, and upon which, as involving no spirit or — 
principle of Life, the New Testament in the way of 
permanent direction is absolutely silent. 

The progressive improvement of mankind, along 
with the fresh vitality of the individual spirit, is carried 
on by every age having to apply for itself eternal 
principles to shifting conditions. If the wants and 
aspects of Society never altered, then we might have 
had precepts teaching the spirit of Love how it was 
to clothe itself with the most blessed results ; but this, 
thank God, is not a true account of the ever-new 
problems of things to be done, the ever-new theorems 
of things to be explained, that God, for the education 
of new generations, is for ever introducing afresh 
into human life, and therefore universal Rules are 
impossible. There is nothing universal in human 
morality but its spirit and its temper. With these — 
each generation and each man must be inwardly 
imbued, and grow in grace, knowledge, and power, 
through the responsibility of finding for themselves 
wise modes of action and a fitting machinery of Love, 
with such helps as Science and experience give. | 

The obvious necessity that benevolence should 
desire to see the right means to its own ends connects 
morality with individual culture; and since a pro- 
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gress in all knowledge may be the necessary condi- 
tion of an effective beneficence, the spiritual part of 
us is manifestly the lord of all the rest—not merely 
their superior in rank, but bound to employ them in 
its service, and the highest source of their activity. 
He is defective in Love who does not seek in his own 
life to pursue those plans, to perform those actions, 
by which the spirit of Love achieves the noblest 
results; and what those plans and actions are, we 
become qualified to discern only as our minds are 
large, our knowledge accurate and extensive, our 
observation quick and sure, our imagination capable 
of presenting to the inward eye truthful pictures of 
man’s various wants and sorrows, so that we shall not 
live in ignorance of what our fellow-creatures are— 
our sympathies, practised and prompt, going forth out 
of ourselves as the Samaritan went up to the wounded 
man, not burning our own hearts to ashes. Of course, 
I do not mean that every good man attains to all 
this, or can attain it. I mean that every benevolent 
man who is regardless of this, who takes no pains 
to qualify himself with instrumental knowledge, is 
using his benevolent feelings as a form of self- 
indulgence, and wasting the motive-power of his 
nature. 

Take the simplest form of a moral question. How 
may you serve a fellow-being who comes to ask your 
aid? Who does not constantly feel the difficulty of 
that inquiry, though the principle on which we should 
act—the desire to serve him, and means to serve him 
with—may be clear, strong, and sufficient? It needs 
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the largest wisdom to keep the readiest Love frot a 
doing mischief; and the Love is not true Love if it 
does not seek the wisdom. No doubt the alloy that 
is in our Charity, instead of seeking the accomplish- 
ments for zwzsely helping, will be tempted to plead 
this danger as a reason for doing nothing ; but this is 
only one of the false excuses of those who did not 
wish to assist at the Marriage Supper of their Lord 
—at the Feast of Love. In what different ways would 
not minds of different cultivation—different in spiritual 
rank and insight—act upon the precept, “to love our 
neighbour as ourself”! With some to love their 
neighbour in the same fashion that they love them- 
selves would be to seek for them distinctions, plea- 
sures, occupations, from which a wise man would ~ 
desire to be excused. With others to love their 
neighbour as they love themselves would be to open — 
for them everlasting possessions. It is at least a 
solemn persuasive to all forms of self-culture that 
every other portion of our nature subserves the master- 
spirit of our life; that all faculties of knowledge and 
of feeling, all Truth and all Grace, are the agents of 
Love, the advisers and the ministers of the spirit of 
Duty, instructing us, if we can do no great thing, how 
at least we may do some little thing with a healing 
power—how to speak a word in season to him who is" 
weary, how to wash one another's feet by the gentle 
fellowship that refreshes the travel-stained on life’s 
journey, and lifts the worn spirit out of the dust. 

The Pope and Cardinals reproduce at Easter 
Christ’s beautiful symbol, by washing in public the 
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well-prepared feet of twelve so-called pilgrims, 
pouring on them water from costly vessels, and 
touching them with fine linen. It is for us not thus 
to turn our Lord’s symbol of the all-embracing 
activity of Love into an exhibitory Sacrament, but 
through the suggesting grace of Christ’s Charity to be 
quick to see what acts we can perform for the refresh- 
ment of mankind. 

The personal relations of Christ to this spirit of 
life are close and intimate. “ Ye'call me Master and 
Lord.” He might well say, “by this shall all men 
know that ye are my Disciples if ye have love one 


-for another,’ who opened the sources of that love in 


the spiritual faith, “One is your Father: andall yeare 
brethren,” and who /ved the faith he taught. 
He strengthened that spirit, gave it Divine support 


_by making it the element of our Eternal Life. Love 
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is of God, and never faileth. I am not limiting faith 
in Immortality to the Christian religion, and I am not 
denying that there are hearts which would live true to 
their noblest law, and sacrifice themselves if there 
was no eternal world at all; for this would be to insult 
the Spirit of God in human nature, and leave no 
ground for faith to stand upon; but a man’s know- 
ledge of his own frailty and slightness will at times 
make him ashamed to connect imperishable life with 
his own being, and then he looks out for supports of 
Faith, and learns how our nature can be enfolded in 
God ; for there is no proof so strong of the Heaven 
that God wills for us all as the Heaven that dwelt in 
the soul of one of us—in the Love that never lost an 
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opportunity, that being of God was never below a 
occasion and never needlessly above it, from the firs 
gracious words that fastened on him all the eye 
the synagogue of Nazareth till he washed the Dis ‘ i les 
feet, to express in symbols what no words could utter; 
and from the cross, having consigned an earthly pi ie it 
: to one whom he loved, and prayed for his ener ries k 
) when there was nothing more to do or to suffer, a Ses 
all the work of Love on earth was “finished,” committed 


himself to the Love of Him whose work is ne eve 


finished: “Father, into Thy hands I commend r ny 
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spirit ! 








XXIII. 


Living and Dying unto the Yor of Lite, 


ROMANS xiv. 7, 8: 


‘For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 
For whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord : whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.”’ 


“NONE of us liveth to himself.” Of whom can 
this be said? Or in what sense? For it may be 
truly affirmed even of the most selfish. Zhezr lives 
concern not themselves only ; but are to others disci- 
plinary or pestilential. They may be their own ends, 
their own objects, their own interests; but not with- 
out affecting the moral atmosphere, and becoming 
burdens, obstructions, tempters, offences, or objects 
of effort and compassion to their brethren. Under 
one aspect, it is a testimony to the closeness of the 
spiritual tie by which God has bound us all together, 
that no man can live apart, that his sins become 
the opportunities of other men, the tests of their 
love and heroism, the battle-fields where the noblest 
victories are won: under another aspect, it is the 
plague of all unwholesomeness that it exhales poison— 
it cannot live to itself, or die to itself, without oppress- 
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ing and wasting all that is around it. This for the 
most part is an unintended effect ; but it is nature and 
necessity. No man, whatever may be his desire, can — 
confine his evil to his own heart, or fail to discharge 
his own spiritual offices without, at the least, throwing _ 
a disproportioned weight upon the moral life of others. - 

But turning from this unhappy sense, in which it — 
is as true of the basest selfishness as of the highest 
Love that it does not live to itself, and looking upon 
us all as members of a Body which is not complete 
without us, and out of which we, apart from it, are but | 
as separated limbs, what justification of facts, in this 
spiritual and Christian sense, shall we find for St. 
Paul’s large proposition, that “ None of us liveth to 
himself”? If this was to be taken as a declaratory 
statement, perhaps in regard to himself no one of 
us would deny that the very reverse of it would 
be nearer to the truth. With Christ’s life for his 
standard, should we not rather expect St. Paul to have 
said, “Every man liveth to himself, and every man 
dieth to himself.” Often there is no pretence in the 
world of living for any other purpose ; and if there 
was, some would deem it a weakness, and some would 
deem it a mask, and some would deem it an econom- 
ical mistake. Exceptions would at once occur to us 
all: witnesses for God, types of spiritual completeness 
the earth has never been without ; men whose life 
passes from off themselves into the life of others; to 
whom Death is but widening vision and diviner fellow- 
ship ; who living or dying seek not their own, and find 
a better life than they lose ;—but not in such numbers 
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as to break the apparent rule, far less to turn the 
spiritual sentiment of St. Paul into a_ universal 
affirmation. His own well-being, his own prospects, 
his own comfort, his own power, ease, and reputation— 

or if you raise the standard, his own improvement, his 
own knowledge, his own social weight and influence ; 
or if you raise it yet higher in the direction of the affec- 
tions, still that extension of himself—his family, his - 
children, his household, whose warmth is his warmth, 
and whose honours and reputations are all gathered 
into his bosom, and reflected in his face—an average 
man lives for these, and so he dies; his objects, 
motives, and ruling passions, when they deserve so 
forcible a name, go down with him to the grave. That 
he cannot help: he dies as he lives, as we all do. 
No man can empty his soul of its accustomed life 
and estimates, and bid another spirit enter into him, 
or transform his spiritual frame by a volition only 
because the time has come when he deems that a 
change would be seasonable. God will not accept 
even our wills, unless our hearts go with them ; when 
they serve not our aspirations but only our present 
views of our selfish interests; when they are spas- 
modic for an outward purpose, not the instruments 
of our innermost life ; when we come to the door of 
His presence chamber and knock, not for His ends 
but for ours; not as servants and sons, but as self- 
seekers. In the last hours of a selfish life, by no 
possible disposal of things that he cannot appropriate, 
or carry with him, can a man set himself right with 
God and man, or make any atonement for his soul 
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unless he can utterly change it. And there would ~ 
seem to be an instinctive perception of this truth ; for 
whether it be from the inveteracy of habit, or whether 
it be that the natural understanding sees the hopeless- 
ness of a mockery so monstrous, a very small propor- — 
tion of those who have lived selfishly make an attempt — 
to repair it in their death by posthumous acts. This, 
so far, is not to the discredit of human feeling, rather — 
to the credit of its consistency ; for the posthumous | 
beneficence would not imply a particle of benevolence; — 
and the perseverance in the old ways is rather a testi- 
mony to the ingrained continuity of character. Doubt- 
less there are men willing to purchase Heaven by any 
conceivable testamentary disposal of their goods, 
provided only it would avail ; but seldom does God so 
utterly desert a soul as to permit that idea even to be 
entertained. In their last hours, the selfish perceive, or — 
act as if they perceived, that though they were to 
give their goods to feed the poor and their bodies to” 
be burned, it would profit them nothing ; it would be 
but selfishness still, world-worship and happiness- 
seeking, dying to themselves even as they had lived — 
to themselves. It is a strong attestation to a spiritual 
instinct in man to be satisfied in his hopes or fears 
only by realities, that there are few such dire 
attempts made to mock at God. 
But this living to ourselves is not confined to those 
whom Society recognizes as selfish. Society, i indeed, 
has no standard of sentiment or opinion on suck 
matters that would permit it to pass such judgments, 
to cast such stones, or call such names. A man mu. 
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live to himself very inveterately before Society will 
attach an evil reputation to him on that account. It 
would not be just, however, to attribute this tolerance 
and forbearance merely to the fear of establishing a 
law that would condemn ourselves ; for there is in 
Society much genuine and pure-minded reluctance to 
look with any purposes of scrutiny into the souls of 
our fellow-men, to be searchers of hearts and testers 
of righteousness ; but a man cannot look into his own 
heart without perceiving for what large measures of 
time, and in that time with what absorption of being, 
even they can live to themselves who yet recognize 
the duty of co-operation with the universal Love of 
God, who are aware of the sin and of the mistake 
of selfishness; who know that no hour of life is 
righteously spent or purely enjoyed if so spent or so 
enjoyed as to break our harmony with the aims of 
Providence; who are classed not amongst the worldly, 
but with those to whom God and His Law are the 
‘supreme interests. It is wonderful how correct a 
man may be in all his spiritual judgments, and yet 
how feeble may be his solicitude to express those 
judgments by any enthusiasm of affection or com- 
pleteness of living ; even with what anxious care we 
may guard against having our inward nature, the 
sentiment of the soul, the jewel within the casket, 
polluted by low, sordid estimates of the objects of 
life, and stripped of sacredness, and yet have our 
daily pursuits and conversation, the tenour of our 
works, the crowd of our purposes accommodated to, 
apparently borrowed from, those very views of exist- 
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ence which we would banish from our inmost be 
as desecration and death. Men are better, purer 
more spiritual, loftier in their thoughts, more inde- ; 
pendent in their being than their lives would lead 
you to suppose. This inconsistency affects all our 
relations with religion. There is something in all ot our 
hearts which none of us express in our lives—nay 
which we patiently suffer our lives to appear to son- 5 
tradict. Our inmost convictions seem to have 1 
sufficient vouchers, and so our religion, that witht 
which what is deepest in us is gathered up, is set 
apart, not as the inspirer and guide of common life, 
but rather as something that is to be our satisfac- 
tion and atonement for it. It is true that so long as — 
God is the Spirit of our conscience there must always 
be an ideal hidden in our being which is above our — 
life. It is not of this necessary and struggling imper- 
fection I am speaking, but of the inconsistency that — 
not in outward manifestation at all do we aim, or find 
it natural, to express the highest life of our spirits; _ 
that we have come to regard its legitimate sphere as 
an inner one, and not as the Word made Flesh. That 
God will always be working in us something that we 
have not yet worked out is admitted; but it is not 
admitted, as it ought to be, that only in our habitual 
interests, only i in our commonest pursuits, only i in he 
life which all men see, can that which God works in 
us come to its birth at all. These are some of the 
bitter fruits of that wretched superstition which 


human pursuits as only secular, and so foregoes the 
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effort to make the man himself in his most ordinary 
works and most worldly employment the temple of 


God’s Spirit and the representative of His love. Ifa 
man must do that which yet in itself is not capable 


of being elevated into a satisfying worship, a full, 


spiritual service to God and to man, what caz he do 


but keep his religion apart, and look upon his daily 
life as gross. Bound to a life of material labour as 
most men are, they must live to themselves if a life 
of material labour cannot be regarded as religious and 
holy life, so long as a vestige of the sentiment remains 
that religion is something that expiates a man’s ordi- 
nary and necessary existence, and not as the spirit that 
moulds it and finds its righteous expression nowhere 
else, as the principle that rules, the affection that 
hallows us, when we go about the meanest work that 
God has made necessary, and find no meanness in it, 
or give free way to the innocent feeling of our lightest 
moment, and find no levity init. How can aman do 
otherwise than live to himself, if it be true that indis- 
pensable portions of human existence, indispensable 
offices and employments, are not living to God! 
Those who have called the world profane have suc- 
ceeded in making it so; and those who would attach 
some holier meaning to religion than that “he who 
doth righteousness is righteous,’ and that “he loveth 
not God who loveth not his brother,” have only dese- 
crated daily life. Hence it is that we can avow and 
cherish respect for principles and sentiments, and 
yet are conscious of no inconsistency when it is not 
within them that we live, and move, and have our 
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being, inasmuch as the world is a bad world, and not 
their sphere. In this way the highest professors have 
thrown scorn upon human nature, to account for the 
grossest laxity, and to succumb to it under protest. 
No such thing as contempt for living to God, or for 
living in love, may stain our inmost souls; and yet 
the explicit lives we lead, and the implicit homage 
we pay to the spiritual law of life, may be things 
separate and apart. Religious life and ordinary life 
are not blended together in all our acts. We admit a 
- distinction and a separation. We acknowledge the 
principle of a life of Love; but when we practically 
execute its claims it is not by our whole life, but by 
some act of special service, by a subscription, or a 
contribution, or an institution—some particular instru- 
ment we set up for curing men’s souls or bodies; it — 
may be by the tithe of our goods. We feel that 
it would be very dreadful to live only for ourselves 
and to do nothing for others, and so we do special acts 
for Love’s sake; and, generous and self-denying as 
these often are, they may involve a confession that to 
live always to God, and always to others, and to find 
in that living our natural life and blessedness, is a 
measure of fellowship with God and Christ which we | 
have neither attained in our character, nor compassed 
in our thought. For what are all our specific chari- 
table doings but an attempt, it may be in every way 
a right attempt under the circumstances, to suppl 
ment what is defective in the normal workings of our 
established relations one to another? If Society was 
Christian, all our special charitable institutions would 
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assuredly be superseded as utterly out of character 
with the spiritual sentiment of our life, for every man 
would find his brother’s claim more happily provided 
for. Our charitable institutions are mainly external 
arrangements for upholding a society whose conscience 
is largely awake, but whose ordinary aggregate life is 
all unspiritual and disordered. I am not disparaging 
this measure of unselfish life that exists amongst 
us, the aims of those who by institutions seek to 
abate the evils which the nominal relations of 
Society do not prevent; rather will these aims 
come with a new force to every heart which feels 
our ordinary life, as now actuated and organized, to 
be so defective that extraordinary agencies cannot be 
dispensed with for Humanity’s sake, or even as the 
visible monuments of our shortcoming. I know that 
wherever Christianity has a voice the general con- 
science attests the highest law on this matter, and 
that the affections of a few will not suffer it to be for- 
gotten; but the facts show that each of us should ask 
' his own heart, How would it do, so far as depends on 
us, that Society should forego its organized, and 
therefore to some extent its mechanical benevolence, 
trusting that its living spirit will naturally supply 
what is needed, since all men exist in relations, and 
under obligations of mutual love and service, one to 
another. Are we in this sense members of one Body, 
finding in the actual relations that bind us together 
channels for the natural passage of spiritual life, help 
and fellowship, from man to man? Or rather do we 
not withdraw our spirit from this articulate frame- 
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work which God has made for it to flow in, and give — 
it some special direction determined not by what is 
most fitting, or most needed, but by what is most 
convenient or most pleasant? To whom are we 
always ready to be courteous, gracious, and helpful? — 
Whom are we ever willing to serve, to speak to them 
our kindest words, to postpone our purpose or con- 
venience at their lightest desire? Upon whom do 
we bestow our knowledge, our choicest thoughts, our : 
most eager pains? Upon those that need us, or 
upon those that need us not ? Upon those who could 
do without us, or upon those who cannot do without — 
us without interrupting the natural communications 
through which flows the life for God? What say our 
habits of Society of our not living to ourselves, but to” 
God and for others? Is the spiritual physician with — 
the spiritually sick ? To whom most is the Gospel 
preached? To those who know it already, or might 
know it—or to those who know it not, and cannot 
know it unless it be spoken to them? Where most are 
the ministers of religion? In the houses and at the 
tables of the rich, or in the chambers of the poor, and 
in the workshops of the toiling? “Who,” says the 
Saviour, “would not leave the ninety and nine that 
are in safety, and go after the one that is lost?” How 
often do we reverse the rule ; keep by the one in ever 
hundred that is safe, and leave the ninety and nine ir 
the wilderness unsought! And yet these habits o 
society in which we seem to live so much to ou 
selves are often rather dead conventions, than pur 
sued for the sake of any selfish pleasure they afford 
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They are not intensely enjoyed, and hang upon us 
only as customs. They are maintained at a cost and 
toil far beyond the value of their returns, and often 
under the conviction that they are weariness and 
vanity. We give up to mere usages, of which we 
might truly say that our soul has no pleasure in them, 
what we should deem mighty sacrifices of strength, 
time, and means, if asked for in the name of any 
great endeavour. It is not always from the zest or 
joy that belongs to living to ourselves that we are 
tempted to forego living to God and for others. We 
keep the beaten way not so much from the impulse 
of inclination, as from the inertia of habit. Few have 
the independence of character; few have the resources 
and strength of determination; few have the vigorous, 
manly genius, the insight into its spiritual satisfac- 
tions and delights to adopt a simple life. Men 
engrossed in the world, having no larger or vigorous 
existence out of their secular engagements, are apt to 
fall into the belief that there are no higher oppor- 
tunities of life outside of its conventional and me- 
chanical workings ; that these turn up healthily only 
in the course of this world’s interests, and cannot be 
more directly or independently pursued. They ex- 
press doubts of one another, whether they would 
not rapidly deteriorate if they stepped out of the 
round of labour. Men who retire from some special 
pursuit, only outwardly instrumental to true life, are 
considered by those who continue in the pursuit to 
be throwing themselves away ; and so no doubt they 
are, unless they retire for the sake of serving and 
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enjoying more truly, more directly, a higher and more 
durable existence. Much depends, whatever be our 
round of occupation, on having a pure inward eye; 
on seeing clearly, amidst whatever distraction, what 
are the pursuits that are really imperishable, and 
what are the interests that are really inexhaustible ; 
and in a yet higher order much depends on a right 
choice, on a man’s soul having made any deliberate 
choice at all; we have amongst us every day men 
who, if only their aim was fixed and the way open, — 
have enterprise, energy, and generosity enough to © 
win a place on the too-scanty roll which contains 
the names of Loyola, Zavier, Howard, and their 
peers. 

Our condition of natural dependency, one upon 
another, might well be an irresistible provision of 
God against living to ourselves. We ought to live — 
for others, since we cannot help living upon them. 
By no effort can we avoid borrowing everything we 
have, and owing some one a debt for it. Since the 
first hour when the affections of others received us, 
when the only act we were capable of was the in- 
stinctive cry which, so far as any consciousness of 
ours was concerned, was sent into a blank universe 
with no knowledge of the Love that God had placed 
there to hear and answer it,—from that hour we have 
been drawing all that we are, have, know, or hope, 
from the long line of the dead and the living. In 
effect, no doubt, we are often living for others, w 
consciously we are living only to ourselves. Th 
most selfish man on earth cannot avoid doing some 
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good to his fellow-men, though, because he does it 
blindly, he may prevent any spiritual good resulting 
to himself. A man cannot spend his own gold, how- 
ever selfishly, without giving it to others. He cannot 
turn his own means into personal enjoyment, without 
at the same time parting with them, enriching others 
with the price of their services. In ordinary affairs we 
must all give at least the material equivalent of what 
we get. But do we this unconsciously, mechanically, 
and of necessity? Or do we it consciously, sympa- 
thizingly, with a clear purpose of acting in the spirit, 
and serving the Providence of God? It will not in 
the least spiritually serve ws, that God’s mighty Law 
works good, blindly so far as we are concerned, if we 
lend it no intelligent co-operation nor voluntarily throw 
our spirits into its blessed opportunities ; if all our 
giving is only for the sake of getting, and all our 
spending for the sake of the returns. It will not even 
serve us that we see, with whatever clearness and satis- 
_ faction, a beneficial law in the economic world, if we aid 
it by no voluntary spiritual effort, introducing a new 
force that transcends economic power. That which God 
does without our will is not ours, nor to be set to our 
account, however clearly we may see it.. And some- 
times this economic insight chills or kills spiritual 
effort, when it concludes that, because God’s natural 
laws work beneficently, He requires no purposed co- 
operation from zs, but only a due obedience to the 
natural laws within our own sphere. Certainly God 
does not require us to assist or amend His laws; but 
He does require us to have sympathy with the spirit 
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of His character, and with the ends that His Provi- 
dence is seeking in the free spiritual life of man. Be- 
cause a wise self-love cannot serve itself without 
serving others, because He can make the wrath of 
man to praise him, and the remainder of wrath He 
can restrain, are selfishness and wrath their own justi- 
fication? This is to use God’s Spirit against Him- 
self; because He works benignantly, and in the very 
constitution He has given to things reveals the pur- 
pose of His heart, to conclude that our heart is not 
required and need take no part in his service; and 
so the light that is in God’s face engenders spiritual 
darkness zz us. By such inversions of the truth we 
turn His blessings into curses; and calamity is re- 
quired to heal us, to teach us on our own persons 
that the natural laws are not enough for our soul’s 
health and peace. A man who reasons in this way, 
in word or act, has need to have all natural good torn 
from him, that he may learn, even through his suffer- 
ings, that what God desires for us is a conscious fel- 
lowship with Himself which natural good can neither 
give nor take away. For God cannot do owr spiritual 
acts, though He can urge them upon us. Natural 
laws can affect only natural good ; economic laws can 
operate only for economic benefits; physical laws 
have only physical results; but spiritual good comes 
out of the spirits, the wills, the endeavours of those 
who consciously are fellow-workers with God, when 
consciously we take the Law of His Spirit, the pur- 
pose that lives in Flim, and make it supreme in an 
over us, 
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And it was precisely this that was in St. Paul’s 
view when he affirmed that none of us liveth to him- 
self, and that no man dieth to himself. He was not 
speaking of any persons who had attained to this per- 
fection, but of the law of spiritual life under which we 
all have passed. Godis our Law; Christ is our Rule ; 
and whilst no more free to follow inclinations that 
would draw us out of accord with ¢hem, we are liberated 
from all lower authority. Their service is then perfect 
freedom: we are no longer free to live to ourselves, 
because our will has passed into a higher life. How 
can he, says St. Paul, who is dead to sin, live any 
longer therein? We are determined, even as God is 
determined, by the highest life that is in us. And in 
the Apostle’s words,—for we might fear to use such 
words from ourselves—we become joint rulers with 
God as we become His servants from our souls. We 
rule through willing submission: accord with the 
Highest is command over all that is lower than He. 
We obey natural law, and it obeys us; we obey the 
law of labour, and it yields us its returns ; we obey 
God, and He is the strength of our souls and our 
portion for evermore. This is the great Law of Life 
which delivers us from ourselves and our own blind- 
ness, so that, living or dying, life and death are freed 
from the colours of earthly accident, and centred in 
God. This is the only true liberty, to know that we 
are not our own masters ; that a Will higher than our 
own rules us out of Heaven. 

All this, and far more than this, Wordsworth has 
expressed in that great “Ode to Duty” which shows 
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that the whole secret of spiritual life is in the r snun- 
ciation of unconsecrated wil] :— 


“*Me this unchartered freedom tires : 
I feel the weight of chance desires : 
My hopes no more must chamge their name : 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 


** Oh, let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me made lowly wise 
The spirit of self-sacrifice, ey |” 
The confidence of Reason give, ‘Gs 
And in the light of Truth, Thy bondsman let me live !” a 
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XXIV. 


Spiritual Gains of Bereavement. 





JOHN xvi. 7-II. 


**Tt is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I go, I will send him unto 
you. And when he is come, he will convict the world cf sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment: of sin, because they believe not on 
me ; of righteousness, because I go to my Father, and ye see me no 
more ; of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged.” 


IT is but a truism to say that we know nothing of 
God until Himself has revealed it unto us; yet in that 
truism is involved the necessity of communion with 
Him face to face. We know Him only asa Person, as 
a Spirit in intercourse with spirits. A knowledge of our 
own feelings is not a knowledge of God. The pure 
in heart see Him, not in their own purity, but when 
they know that God is the spring of their purity ; 
and those who hunger and thirst after righteousness 
know God only when they know that they hunger and 
thirst for that which is not in themselves; that from 
One who is righteous comes both the thirst and its 
supply, and that their aspirations are not the sighings 
of an independent or a solitary nature, but longings 
after One who moves within them. If Religion is the 
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knowledge of God, then is it personal communion, 
personal dependence, personal sympathy, our measure 
of fellowship with the Holy Spirit; and until this 
exists we walk in spiritual darkness, not having the 
light of Life, even though we should walk blameless 
within the strictest fences of the moral law. The 
three great lessons indispensable to man, the three 
great perceptions of the soul, are the understanding 
of what is good, the understanding of what is evil, 
and the understanding that the living God is z# the 
one, and eternally against the other ;—in the language 
of the text, the conviction of sin, the conviction of 
righteousness, the conviction of judgment—all coming 
to us in the measure of our personal fellowship with 
the Spirit of God. From no secondary experience, 
from no hearsay, from no lower range of knowledge, 
from no ethical consideration of wisdom, prudence, 
and expediency—only from spirit acting upon spirit, 
can they be acquired. 

The Disciples during the life of Christ did not 
participate with him in the original sources of his 
inspiration. He looked upon God ; they looked only 
upon tradition and 42m. They walked in a borrowed — 
light, and did not perceive whence it came. They 
instinctively yielded to the attractions of a spiritual 
power the sources of which were not open to them- 
selves. His intercourse with them was that of one 
who by the spell of great qualities exerts a command- 
ing influence over those who have no real compre- 
hension of his character, and may themselves be 
marked by qualities of a conflicting kind. By the 
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natural magic of goodness and of spiritual might 
they were awed, chastened, subdued ; but he and they 
did not drink from the same fountain of spiritual 
life : trey from the traditions of their nation; Ze from 
the living water. The veil that concealed from them 
the knowledge of God shining in the face of His Son 
was the conventional religion in which they lived, the 
tissue of Church notions which had wrapped them 
from their birth. They could not see the inconsist- 
ency of confounding the Son of :Man with the Mes- 
siah of their local expectations. By a strange ming- 
ling of personal sympathy and of national prejudice 
they felt what was: Divine in the Man without being 
carried on to the discernment of what was universal 
in his mission ; they blended things so incongruous 
as the spirit of Jesus and the Jewish Messiah. It 
was expedient that he should go away; that Death 
and the Resurrection should destroy for ever this 
combination of incompatible beliefs, and whilst pre- 
serving their personal trust in his Divine qualities 
shed the interpretation of Heaven and Immortality 
upon the sources of his power and the nature of his 
kingdom. ‘This was the character of the change 
wrought in the Disciples by the removal and exalta- » 
tion of their Lord. Their trust in zmse/f was con- 
firmed, for God put His seal upon him through their 
faith in the Resurrection: their conceptions of his 
purpose were totally transfigured, in that he was 
gone to the Father, and they saw him no more, 
There was no longer coherency between a Jewish 
Avenger and a Prince of Life and of Immortality. 
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In this way the Spirit of God found direct access to 
the souls of the Disciples, and the Mediator, who after 
he had passed into the heavens could no more be 
mistaken for a leader of Jewish armies or a conqueror 
of Roman masters, drew the gaze of men upon him- 
self only to fix it upon the Father whom he revealed. 

And thus the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, in 
taking away the bodily presence of their Lord 
admitted them to communion with his living soul. 
They were now nearer to him than ever they had 
been before. Before, they were under his commands, 
as servants with a master: now they partook of his 
inspiration, and drank at the same wells. It was 
expedient for them that he should go away, if thus they 
were to be drawn into more vital union with him,-— 
that having life in themselves, no longer led by a 
force they did not understand, they might thenceforth 
be as friends and fellow-workers with their Lord, of 
- the kindred of his spirit. 

In all analogous cases of character being strength- 
ened or transformed by the removal of a guiding 
influence on which we had leaned with too external 
a dependence, of whose help and sweetness we 
freely took without penetrating to the Divine depths 
where it had its spring, it is manifestly in the 
greater fulness of its spiritual presence with us, in 
more of inward fellowship that the blessedness of the 
change consists. It is often expedient for a son to 
go away from his father’s house, not that he may 
forget it and become a vagrant in heart and spirit, 
but that he may value it and know it as he never 
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knew it before,—that its affections, its purities and 
prayers may have their spirit revealed to him, and 
no longer be regarded as things of course that have 
no special blessing in them. A departure from home 
is expedient, in the sense that our Lord’s departure 
was expedient, only when the spirit of home can 
thus more fully be disclosed ; and only the wisest 
and the best of parents can in this way bless their 
child when, as by their own death, they are parted 
from him. It is expedient that advancing years 
should deliver “each mind to a self-subsistence, not 
that we should break loose from our early guides, 
but that we should be taken into more intimate 
fellowship with them, that the individual responsi- 
bility we then acknowledge should unite us at the same 
fountain of inspiration and of action. Mere physi- 
cal growth will emancipate from parental control, but 
the true emancipation is that of growing insight and 
sympathy, which deepens our reverence for our first 
guidance as we become partakers of the same spirit, 
and removes dependence to substitute unity, drawing 
parent and child to the same Father. And so it may 
be expedient that separation, and the great teacher 
Death, should touch our earthly relationships and 
leave us alone, but only that the undying spirit in 
these relations may reveal itself. In this, one of the 
deepest mysteries of our spirits, that we fully come to 
know our blessings only as they recede, is our clearest 
admonition of the insight that is wanting to us, and 
help towards its attainment ; for by these retrospec- 
tive lessons when God has taught us to read what was 
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in our human life and our human affections, if our 
eyes could have seen it, we may learn hereafter, in 
some more heavenly frame, without further shift ing 
of condition, to discern the riches and the glory of of 
the present that then is with us. And so it is that 
any condition of existence may unfold its hidden | 
treasure to us only when it is passing away, that 
we lose it outwardly to gain it inwardly, that its 
ideal and imperishable spirit comes to abide with 
us for ever, and that when we regain it in person it — 
will be in a fuller and higher form. What may not — 
be good for any of us in the way of present change ~ 

or loss, if it could be good for any one that Jesus r 
Christ should go away from him and be with him ~ 

no more—if his absence was needful that it might 
interpret the blessing of his presence! How often — 
do those who would have more of external help and 
assurance than God has seen fit to give, ignorantly 
desire that they had but lived in the days of the Son 
of Man, forgetting the parallel vanity of those blind 
of heart, “If we had been in the days of our fathers, 
we would not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets!” How many can read the 
past, who cannot interpret the present! How mnay 
can acknowledge the dead prophet who would not 
have recognized the signs of his living power! Which 
of us is-sure that he would have seen the glory of 
God in the form of a servant? Which of us is sure 
that he would not have been of those who said, “Is 
not this the carpenter's son?” We in fact are mo: re 
favourably placed in relation to Christ than were his 
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own Disciples: by all the developments of the Life 
that was in him, by all the fruits of his spirit, of the 
travail of his soul, do we know more of him than did 
John or Matthew or Peter on the day that he was 
_ parted from them. Better to know the inmost heart 
of a friend who is absent, than to have his bodily 
presence with a veil between his soul and ours. No 
man should complain of his Father’s Providence, or 
be in despair of himself, with whom the Past is 
unfolding its deeper meanings: to him. Though, 
especially blessed are those with whom there was no 
spirit in their past that may not, in distincter recog- 
nition and in richer forms, abide with them for ever ; 
whose life flows through tracts of experience that 
they do not abuse even when it is an experience that 
they do not understand, and wanders away amid no 
rocks and wastes from which it can escape only by 
falls that leave their scars, and for long after make the 
course of the waters to be dark and troubled. 

When Christ went away from the Disciples, the 
blessing that he promised as the more than com- 
pensation for his presence was that they should 
enter into the significance of his past companionship 
with them, that the Spirit should bring to their re- 
membrance whatsoever he had said unto them, and, 
in the light of his death and exaltation, become the 
Interpreter of all the deeper things which in their 
natural intercourse with him their eyes had not been 
open to perceive. Their first participation of his 
spirit, their first insight into the real nature of his 
_ kingdom, was to bring with it a conviction of sin, of 
Il. 2A 
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righteousness, and of judgment—a conviction of their 
own sin, and of the nature of all sin ; a conviction of 
his righteousness, and of the nature of all righteous- 
ness ; a conviction of God’s judgment, and the grounds 
of it, upon every spirit of the world kindred to that 
which had rejected him, because it knew not the 
Father nor him. This first true understanding of 
Christ as the spiritual Image of God, the first ray of 
the Spirit of Truth coming from that face now serene 
in Heaven, brought conviction of the incapacity for 
spiritual judgment in which they had been living 
when they had looked only for a Redeemer of Israel, 
when their cry was towards the earth, and not for 


the living God; and yet this conviction of sin was 


wrought by the Comforter, and brought healing with 
it, because it came through the spiritual gain of 
fellowship with himself. When it is the Spirit of 
God, some gleam of holy life that entering into a 


man convinces him of a state of sin, there may be © 


anguish and reproof, but there is also heavenly com- 
fort ; it is the Comforter that does it, because it is 
the presence of Divine Goodness that has revealed 
our poverty, our ignorance, or blindness, and in re- 
vealing it has so far taken it away. There are other 
spirits that deal with sin, but as they give it no better 
experience, shine in upon it with no light of holy 
communion, they do not convince, and they do not 
comfort. We think to convince men of their evil by 
other means than by the entrance of the Spirit of 
God. There are spirits of rebuke, spirits of anger 
and resentment, spirits of exposure and judgment, 
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that either work no conviction at all or a conviction 
that degrades. Human convincers would rebuke us 
out of sin, but pride or shame hardens our heart 


against them ; some exaggeration or some harshness, 


which we are quick to perceive, vitiates the whole 
plea they advance against us; or, if they do succeed, 
it is not to make us yielding, reverent, and receptive 
in the presence of what is good, but full of confusion 
and remorse, in which is no germ of hope and holier 
life. How can you convince a man of sin except by 
giving him some living experience of the beauty of 
the affection or the holiness of the sentiment against 
which he has offended? For Satan cannot cast out 
Satan ; only the Spirit of God can accomplish that ; 
only some touch of love can melt obduracy, some 
feeling of holiness cast out impurity, and so convince 
of sin that it dies at the roots, and a new life begins. 
When it is the presence of God that casts out the 
evil spirit, He takes possession of the temple for 
Himself; but when it is shame, or reproof, or com- 
punction, or the world’s opinion that expels it, there 
is nothing that has a Divine right to take the vacant 
place ; and, finding it empty and ready for their use, 
the evil spirits after a little, return to it again. 

Now this conviction of sin, because of the presence 
with them of the Spirit of Truth, was to come upon 
the world in a way that would remove the sources of 
former unbelief, and reveal the unworthy causes of 
Christ’s rejection. An entirely selfish man seeks no 
deliverer from his selfishness ; the conviction of sin 
must come first ; it is some feeling of mercy stealing 
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in upon his heart that suddenly opens his inward ~ 
eye upon the whole character of his life. A sensual 
man will have no spiritual compunctions until some 
example of holy self-denial startles him with the 
knowledge of what he is, and turns the sweet fruit to 
ashes in his mouth. A worldly man will have no 
knowledge of the meanness of his being until un- 
worldliness stands before him ; for until then he has 
no standards but his own, and supposes that all men 
weigh the interests of life in the same scales of 
estimation. And thus the more the Spirit of God 
is with us the more are we convinced of sin; but 
then not without the Comforter, not without con- 
fidence of everlasting deliverance, for He in whose 
Light we have our life has communicated Himself 
unto us, : ane 

That fellowship with One who is good, which is 
awakened by any perception of the Spirit of Godin 
the life of Christ, would convince us all of one class — 
of sins—the sins of omission. Law only forbids, and — 
says, “Thou shalt not ;” but it is another and diviner — 
Spirit that whispers to us the good things that we 
might do, and makes its whispers obligations. Un- 
less the suggesting Spirit of God is with us, we will 
live in the constant omission of all those graces and 
Christian acts which no law defines, or can define, — 
and yet not be convinced of sin. The Comforter 
will convict us, when He has opened to us the Divine — 
beauty of Christ’s life; when, in our Lord’s words, 
“He has taken of the things that are Ais, and has 
shown them unto us.” Then will the Spirit of Truth 
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be daily convincing us of sin, because we are falling 
short of the merciful and holy things which He puts 
into our hearts to do; and yet daily comforting us, 
-for it is His own Presence with us that gives the 
convicting and correcting light. 

And that conviction of sin which comes from 
sympathy with the Spirit of God in Christ, brings 
with it the conviction of Christ’s righteousness, and 
of the essence of all righteousness; that he possessed 
the Divine idea of what true glory is. Surely this 
was the needed lesson of his day, and is the needed 
lesson of all time,—that we should know what is the 
greatness and the glory of man. Far other were the 
ideas of greatness in which the world had faith. He 
was not the Power of God, the Vicegerent of Heaven, 
it had pictured to itself. He was too lowly, mean- 
born, patient, and submissive. He called no fire 
from Heaven. That humble, merciful, forgiving man, 
going to be a guest with men that were sinners, 
liable to insult and meek beneath it, could not be 
the Lord’s Christ. They could see no stamp of the 
Divine greatness in Christ’s humiliation. Such a 
representation of the glory of God was to the Jews 
an offence, and to the Greeks foolishness. Truly the 
world required much to be convinced of righteous- 
ness, to be instructed as to what Divine Manhood 
was ; and when God put the seal of Immortality on 
the rejected and the lowly, He acknowledged hzm 
whose claim to be His Son the world had refused ; 
in that tiuws he was the accepted of the Father, and 
men saw him no more, the Father avowed that 
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Christ’s conceptions of righteousness and life were 
also His own. And so the Comforter came to the 
hearts of the humble, and “ showed” them the glory 
of their Lord, convinced them that they had seen the 
Son of God, full of grace and truth. And still it is 
evident that it requires some spiritual strengthener, 
some inward purifier against the false standards of — 
the world, to convince us of the righteousness of 
Christ, to fill and satisfy ambition with the Christian 
type of greatness. For wherein was he powerful ? 
In the power of love, in meekness, in sympathy, in 
gentleness, in self-denial, in the might of the Cross, 
in faith in God and truth. It would be felt at once 
as a fall to a lower order of conceptions if any one 
was to name intellect, or genius, or knowledge among 
the characteristics of his greatness. Now can we say 
that in this sense we are convinced of righteéousness,— 
that we see our nature to be complete in him; that 
we have no other idea of what is exalted, no other 
dream of greatness or of glory? The world certainly — 
has not this conviction; the lust of power does not 
own it; the pride of birth does not own it: the 
lowest pride of all—the pride of riches, weighs human 
dignities in other scales. Can any of us say that 
through our knowledge of Christ, and of the Spirit of 
Truth, of eternal realities in and through Christ, we 
no more sink and rise upon the waves of the world ? 
Has that Image of Righteousness of Perfect Man, so” 
taken possession of us that our eyes are purged, and — 
we are open no more to the false worship of power 
or opinion, intellect or sense, genius, wealth, or fame 
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that we could pass through all the temptations of 
Christ, and worship only the Lord our God ? 

The third conviction to be wrought by the Spirit 
of Truth, as men saw the righteousness of God in 
Christ, was that the prince of this world zs judged ; 
that every form of that worldly spirit which rejected 
Christ is doomed to wither from the roots, as having 
the whole energy of God eternally against it. Nothing 
short of the Comforter, the Everlasting Strengthener 
in men’s hearts, will give and renew the conviction 
that judgment has gone forth against the prince of 
this world who rules through the lust of the eye, and 

the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life. Vainly does 
human law strive to convince the sinner that his sin is 
judged ; no suffering brings conviction, if. first God 
has not entrance to the darkened heart. Vainly does 
human opinion seek to convince the world of judg- 
ment, for it can show no goodness of its own that 
silently transforms ; its secular judgment is not always 
the judgment of God; it too often appeals to one 
low motive against another. Even the natural retri- 
butions of God, as distinct from the spiritual manifes- 
tation of Himself to the souls of men—ruin, exposure, 
pain, disease, and death, a countless multitude of 
avengers, traverse the ways of guilt with tribulation 
and anguish ; and still the world is not convinced of 
judgment. Only when the Comforter has first been 
with us can we read His own retributions aright. 
Otherwise, they may be terrible experiences, warn- 
ings of something wrong, but they do not change the 
affections of a sinful heart. When we think of many 
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of our own objects and pursuits, and of the passions — 
and pursuits of men, can we say that the prince of 
this world is judged because the Comforter is with 
us? Is he cast out from the market, or even from 
the Temple of God, from the senate, and the council 
chamber, and what the Scripture calls the inscrutable 
heart of kings? Is it the Spirit of Truth that — 
challenges God’s judgment in the world’s diplomacy ? 
Is it the Prince of Peace who summons nations to | 
the carnal tests, the unspiritual decisions of war? Are 
we ourselves so convinced of judgment, of how and 
where the eternal award will fall, that no worldly 
passions pollute the sacredness of our homes, or 
disturb by vain desires the spiritual contentment of our 
hearts? The only way of life and safety is so to use 
all the manifestations of God to us that we live in 
continual intercourse with God Himself; to obtain 
our convictions of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment, from the light of His Spirit in us interpreting 
the glory of Christ ; for then, when our sin is revealed 
to us it will be for the comfort and deliverance of 
our souls ; when our righteousness is assailed by false’ 
pleas of tera or of dignity, the Spirit of Truth will 
uncover the illusion; and if judgment proceeds from 
us, or silently shapes its awful form within us, it will 
be as God’s judgment, not ours,—its holiness so 
tempered with love and mercy, that it will bring no 
judgment upon ourselves, and with the measure we 
mete it may be measured to us again. 





XXV. 


Muspiritual Objections to Spivitual Christianity. 





JOHN i. 18. 


** No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared Him.” 


THERE are two classes of objection to which a 
true Religion may be open. It may have real diff- 
culties, from the limitations of human faculty belong- 
ing to all forms of Religion; it may have apparent 
difficulties, belonging only to the position of the 
objector, to an impure discernment, to unjust expec- 
tations, to a conventional bias. Thus Christ himself, 
present in person, with all his great credentials visible 
to the eye, audible to the ear, livingly presented to 
the heart and to the soul, was to the Jews an offence, 
_and tothe Gentiles foolishness. They did not discern 
his essential truth and beauty; he was not the 
embodiment of their desires ; he did not meet their 
wants as they understood their wants ; being universal 
Man he was not, and could not be, the man of the 
age, the man of the day, to Roman, Greek, or Jew. 
So the Mahometan, from his spiritual place, takes 
objection to Christianity, finding it wanting in the 
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comforts, the privileges, the indulgences, the prospects, 
and kinds of everlasting delights which he desires 
from a religion. So the Roman Catholic objects to 
Protestantism, that it is shadowy and insufficient, 
having neither penance nor absolution of sins at the 
hands of an authorized representative of God, nor the 
real Presence in the ever-renewed sacrifice of the Mass, 
nor the intercession and transferable merits of the 
Saints, nor doctrinal infallibility, nor any other 
foundation less insecure than human faith and reason. 
And so, in its turn, dogmatic Protestantism objects © 
to spiritual Christianity, that it rests too much on 
the goodness of the Holy One, on the Fatherhood of 
God, and provides no certain salvation for a sinner. 
All such objections exhibit only the spiritual 
status of the objector ; they assume his expectations 
to be legitimate, and accept, or reject, accordingly. 
They do not argue, “ Your religion is not the way in 
which the perfect Father exerts His living energy, 
and is spiritually unworthy of Him,” but “It does 
not meet what I, in my present condition, think to 
be my wants ; it is not so framed as to bring certain 
relief to me, as I feel myself to be ; it does not permit © 
me to repeat the great Atonement, without which 
the efficacy of the purchased salvation, the reality of 
the covenanted grace, are in danger of fading from 
my heart ; it does not assure me that I am forgiven, 
for I do not know that a holy God can forgive on © 
repentance alone, and I do not know that I am re- 
pentant:” or, “No one can be sure, from his own 
conviction, that he has the true faith, with contrition 
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and newness of life, and therefore no Religion can 
give peace but that which attaches salvation to a 
sacramental act, performed in an authorized way, and 
through an authorized person, so as to leave no 
possible doubt that you have complied with the 
saving condition.” 

All this is only to say,“I have no measure for 
God’s truth and grace except my own view of my 
own weakness; I want a Religion that will provide 
for my helplessness and fears, such as they are—that 

» will take me as I am and comfort me; I am ready 
to do anything, to believe anything, only let it bring 
the certainty of safety to a weak creature precisely 
in my condition.” This is the secret of the success 
of all forms of external religion, sacerdotal, ascetic, or 
authoritatively dogmatic, that they are the refuges 
of our weakness, not the educators of our strength,— 
that not trusting to God and His holy love, to the 
spiritual affections, the faith of the heart, the inspira- 
tion and allegiance of the conscience, they meet the 
demand of unspiritual human nature for positive 
certainty through creeds, or sacraments, or works of 
mortification, about which there can be no mistake, 
and which hold God fast to His word. 

And such objections cannot be removed by any 
fulness or clearness of proof supporting and adorning 
true Religion, for still the answer comes, “It does not 
meet my wants as I feel them to be; my necessities 
find no relief within its circle of provisions.” The 
self-evidencing truth of Christianity was not brought 
home to those who felt Christ’s living touch, who 
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heard him speak as never man spake, who saw the 
glory of God in his face, because he did not meet 
what they believed to be their wants; to them the 
Kingdom of God, with its aims and desires, was 
within a region of notions and expectations of which - 
he was not the fulfilment. To remove such objec- 
tions you must spiritually transform the objector; 
you must change the character of his wants, so that 
what before was foreign to his conditions of desire 
and thought may now commend itself as the food for 
which he hungers and thirsts. What, for instance, 
is gained by any demonstration of the personal unity 
of God, with one who believes that he wants three 
Divine, co-equal Persons to save his soul—that One 
infinite God, if He is only one Person, cannot, or may 
not, for metaphysical moral reasons, be able to redeem | 
him ? . 
In surveying, then, some of the most common 
objections to spiritual Christianity, I shall aim to — 
vindicate zt by considering the positions from which - 
the objector mistakes the spiritual wants of human 
nature. aa 
I. There was a desperate view taken of the lost 
condition of man, which gave material and terrible 
distinctness to the interposing act of a Deliverer, in 
comparison with which any exposition of the salvation 
of Christ as a spiritual process within the individual 
soul seemed to fade away into airy nothingness. Tc 
us he is a Saviour because he fulfilled the prophets 
and the law in human nature; the law in the con 
science, through which God declan present du 
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the prophecies of faith and aspiration in the soul 
through which He opens the way of heavenly perfect- 
ness. With others he has hitherto appeared as one 
who removed a difficulty from God himself, and 
restored to Heaven a power to pardon which inherited 
sin had taken away ; for that defore the atoning death, 
the redemption by an all-sufficient Substitute, the 
impediment was in and with God, the penalty threa- 
tened against disobedience remained in force, and 
_ forgiveness could not be. This was the fosztion from 
which men looked on spiritual Christianity, and 
objected that it did not make a Saviour necessary 
in any forcible sense, that in it there seemed no 
deliverance required, no place for a Redeemer. “No 
deliverance required!” What! Did human trans- 
gression come to an end with the exclamation from 
tne Cross, “It is finished”? Are-there no sins? Is 
there no ignorance of God? Are there no low con- 
ceptions of the objects and value of human life? Is 
there no slavery to evil powers and passions, no dis- 
honour to our nature and to Him who made it in His 
likeness? Are there no superstitious ways of pro- 
pitiating Heaven, as debasing as a fetish worship, 
making our spiritual food a poison ora drug? Has 
the unreal impression of a difficulty removed from 
God, by the suffering and death of His co-equal in 
substitution for all mankind, extinguished the im- 
pression of the only real difficulty that ever existed, 
and which still exists, in the spiritual condition of the 
individual soul? It might well be supposed that so 
awful a transaction, if real, provided for every claim 
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and closed for ever the account between man and 
God. “Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins.” And is it possible 
for a man to look into his own heart, even when his _ 
heart is most a mirror for Heaven, without feeling that 
he is a Deliverer, a Redeemer, a Saviour, who in its — 
desires, its affections, its will, its peace, will make it 
right with God? 
To establish filial relations of the spirit of man 
with the Spirit of God is the one purpose of Revela- 
tion. Where that relation is established salvation, the 
health of the soul, is established ; for our spiritual life 
is “the life of God in the soul of man.” And how ~ 
does God, in Christ, declare His purpose and invite 
His children to this fellowship? By the most direct 
of means—by showing one human spirit zz these 
relations, and proclaiming to mankind, “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear ye — 
him.” The question was, and is, How is human 
nature related to God, and what, according to the — 
demands of that relation, ought man to be? And 
God answers the question in a Son of Man who was a — 
Son of God, leading a human life on earth true at all 
points of present obedience and of prophetic trusts to 
his Divine lineage. And by this method of God Christ — 
is more than a revealer of Truths; he is a quickener of 
Life. If God could be manifested in Person, and not, 
as now, only through the indications of His works and 
the whispers of His Spirit mingling mysteriously witl 
ours ; if He could answer that ancient cry of humanity, 
“Oh, that Thou wouldst rend the heavens and ¢ 
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down!” if we could hear His voice and feel His love 
in its tones, and look into His face and receive, through 
_ soul and sense, the living contact of grace and power, 
we might be raised and quickened by a way that is 
conceivable, though not possible. God cannot thus 
vivify by externally sensible manifestation, but He 
can employ a power of that kind. Though we cannot 
see God, we can see His image in our own nature made 
in the likeness of Himself. Goodness is the mightiest 
inspirer of goodness. Its spirit is creative; it quickens 
whatever Divine seeds have been planted in us. This 
_ is the highest office of Christ—to be a Conductor of 
life from the source of life. Our nature starts when 
it sees him to its spiritual functions, and “leaves all to 
follow him.” By its vivid presentment he awakens the 
Divine life that is slumbering in us to spiritual con- 
sciousness. “No man hath seen God at any time; 
the Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
made Him known.” It is the function of the Gospels 
to place us in the living presence of Christ; it is the 
function of Christ to carry us beyond himself into the 
living presence of God. And, whether we look on 
Christ as a Revealer of Truth, as an Impersonation of 
Providence, or as an Imparter of Life, is this to preach 
a religion within which a Saviour has no place? 

II. But it is objected that this is “to heal the hurt 
of the people slightly, and cry, Peace, peace, where there 
is no peace;” that it provides for man’s safety at the 
cost of God’s truthfulness ; that it leaves in force the 
Divine edict of “death” against “sin,” and, whilst pro- 
claiming “peace on earth” and “good will towards 
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men,” strikes “Glory to God in the Highest” out. * fe 
the heavenly anthem. This is the saddest fact that 
has been able to connect itself with the religion that 
says, “God is Love;” “Be ye perfect as your Father ‘ 
in Heaven is Deifeck Be ye holy, for God is holy.” 
The objection amounts to this: God would be merciful, 
but He cannot; holiness forbids it. Must He not © 
keep His Word? Has He not said, “The soul that 

sinneth, it shall die”? And has not every one sinned, — 
and had a parentage of sin? Hence, “the scheme of | 
salvation,’ as it aptly calls itself, guarding against 
everything imaginable in God that might destroy us, — 
imputing the most revolting moral necessities to the — 
Divine Nature that it may provide for them. For some 
of the most nicely fitted adaptations of Dogmatic 
Theology there would seem to be no explanation but 
this: “Let the worst we can think of God be true, — 
still the ‘scheme’ saves us; from all risks at His — 
hands we have a means of escape.” From our ordi- — 
nary Systematic Theology it might naturally e 
inferred that the end of religious faith was not so 
much to confide in God as to be protected agai st 
Him. What but this can account for a spiri ual 
creature, with a natural conscience, being able Oo 
frame the hypothesis that holiness may restrain h 

heavenly Father from accepting His penitent child ; 
may quénch the smoking flax of reviving purity, ar 1 
break the bruised reed of contrite and suppliant le ree 
that though Mercy might both move the first advances 
and go forth to meet the returning wanderer “ whilst 
he was yet a great way off,” Righteousness must legally 
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be compelled to refuse forgiveness, and, unless a theo- 
technic remedy existed in the tri-personal resources of 
the Almighty, to leave the crushed and longing heart 


to the outer darkness of despair. Holiness and Love 


are co-acting, not conflicting, attributes of God: 
Righteousness and Mercy for ever kiss one another. 
Yet, incredible as it may seem to any one nourished 
only on the inspirations of ancient piety, or commun- 
ing with God through his own heart, I am not need- 
lessly protesting against the teachings of obscure or 
obsolete fanatics. The thirteenth Article of the 
Church of England declares that, “ Works done before 
the grace of Christ are not pleasant to God, do not 
make men meet to receive grace, and have the nature 
of sin.” Yet I think, if we communed spiritually with 
God, conscience is better fitted to find absolute rest on 
His holiness than the heart is to understand the action 
of His Love, and that the one thing we should £zow 
of God is this, that, decause He is holy, He will lend 
us the whole co-operation of His Spirit to lift us out 
of sinful states, to fan the smoking flax of devout 
penitence and breathe it into flame. I do not know 
what the Love of God may yet do with me or for me; 
in the directions of His loving kindness I have no 
organ or capacity to gauge the measure or the wisdom 
of His ways; I can only trust Him with all the 
instincts and all the insight of a nature that experience 
of His goodness has raised to boundless confidence. 


_ Of His Love, though infinite, I only know that it will 


do what is best for me, and may leave me, for my 
good, to suffering and shame and trial, or the long 
II. 25 
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hunger of the heart; but of His holiness I know aa 
definite action—that it is ever willing to welcome the 
faintest emotion of penitence, to help me to extinguish . 
sin in me—that, because He is holy, the gates of Heaven ~ 
and the arms of God are open for every man the 
moment “he comes to himself,” and says, “I will 
arise and go to my Father.” God is one: we cannot 
divide Him into parts, one part Goodness, and one 
part Righteousness, capable of separate action, as if the 
All-perfect could act out of only a part of Himself, - ; 
exhibiting at one time His love, at another His holi- | 
ness. His holinessis love ; His love is holiness ; ; they 
are not separable in eeeenias or in operation. Men — 
do strangely and grossly err, out of a fear which 
makes Conscience no longer a mirror of the Divine 
righteousness, a fear that is not “born of God,” nor 
reverence for Him, but a carnal and ungodly terror 
for themselves, when they tell us that in trusting 
ourselves to His saving goodness we forget that ther 
is an obstacle in His holiness against which the a 
“scheme,” through the metaphysics of His being, has — 
provided ¢4em with a protection. . 
“But how then,” it is asked in tremulous distrust, - 
as though all the possible pitfalls were not stopped up, 
“is God released from His threat, ‘The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die’?” This is a conspicuous example 
of how the letter killeth, of the unavoidable danger of 
committing Divine Truth, spiritual reality, to the 
uncertain vehicle of human words, that unspiri es 
men, instead of taking the words in their highest se: 
the sense most honourable to God, will take them in 
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the sense that is least honourable to God, a sense 
suggested not by their faith, but by their fear. Either 
these words cannot be taken literally, as threatening 
the extinction of every soul that sins, or, there is no 
possible escape from them. And in fact no one takes 
_ them literally, for the unspiritual apprehension of them 
is not that the sinning soul shall die, but that it shall 
live eternally in pain. There zs a perishing of the 
soul that sinneth, in the gradual darkness that falls on 
Conscience when we dishonour its light, in the gradual 
withering of the heart when we stifle the promptings 
of God’s Spirit. Sin zs the quenching of the inner life, 
as righteousness is its growth ; the death of sin, the 
life of righteousness, and “the soul that sinneth, it 
shall die,” is but the obverse of more glorious words, 
“He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and he that liveth and believeth shall 
never die.” In view of God’s holiness, then, as in view 
of His love, we have but one want—that He with whom 
are the preparations of the heart should so prevail 
with us that we turn to Him and live. “Turn ye, turn 
ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel ?... When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt 
surely die; if he turn from his sin, and do that which 
is lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall not 
die.” 

III. It is objected by those who think three co-equal 
Persons wanted for man’s redemption, and to provide 
society for God, objects worthy of and responsive to 
His love within His own being, to rescue Him from the 


___ solitude of Power, that we who rest on the Fatherhood 
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of God, as revealed within our souls and object 
manifested in the filial perfectness of the man Chris 


Lr 
we 


Jesus, do not, and cannot, know the power ¢ a 
presence of the Holy Spirit as He is. What is meant 
by this? Is it that we do not feel our spirit wh 
prompted to any goodness to be to God’s Spirit < 
stream to fountain ; that however far we wander fron a 
our Father’s House we cannot cease to be His children 
and be no more “partakers of the Divine nature”: 
No; it is quite another system of religious thought 
which believes this—that another nature can be intro- 
duced, another spiritual lineage established, so that 
we are all, without exception, born not of God but of 
the evil one. “Holy Spirit” is simply the scriptural 
name for God when God is in inward con y 
with us, when He moves, and is felt to move our souls, — 
In our souls He is at all times, but He is known 1s 

the Holy Spirit only when all our veils and alienati on: S 
being removed we consciously meet Him. _ It is from 
the factitious postion of the objector within a “chee se 
of salvation” without reality, as we believe, in the 
wants of man or in the nature of God, that we are 
said to have no place for the Holy Spirit in our 
theology. We believe that for ever, not at times or 
exceptionally, the Father is seeking the hearts of His 
children... We know that there are in us mover ent: 

of His grace, pleadings of conscience, impulses. te 
goodness, starting suddenly from a life within us that 
is ours only because it is His. We know that on ly b , 
a sense of His presence in us do we ever clearly se 
how low and poor we suffer ourselves to be. An 
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other doctrine of the Holy Spirit is not too much, 
but quite too little for us. Daily do we grieve the 
Holy Spirit of God, who would seal us for ever as 
_His own. 

Nothing more arbitrary, more daring, has ever 
appeared in connection with the pretensions of 
speculative theology than the hypothesis that only an 
eternal and co-equal Son within the Godhead could 
make the Father capable of feeling a Divine Love, or of 
being loved by the children of :His Spirit. On this 
hypothesis—that filial love can be infused into us, only 
by One who, by the eternal constitution of his being 
having his own filial relations perfect, is also, as God, 
in organic communication with our souls to inlay the 
image, not of the Father, but of a Son, is it boldly 
declared that the Heavenly Father, not Himself hav- 
ing filial affections, could not directly from Himself 
move and fill the hearts of His children with filial faith 
and love. This is to strip the Heavenly Father of 
that which to every earthly Father is the essential 
property of fatherhood, the power of imparting himself 
to his children as direct object of their knowledge and 
their love. Yet on this speculative assumption there 
is a school of theologians who dogmatically state that 
we cannot know and rest in the Fatherhood of God 
unless He has a co-equal Son for His own love; and 
that we cannot love or know the power of His “holy 
child,” unless, as God, he is mysteriously imprinting 
in us his own filial similitude. From a priorz heights 
this class of theologians become deductive defamers 
of the piety of all the rest of mankind, as neither 
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actual nor possible ; and from a postulate of their own 
as to the psychology of God, regardless of concrete 
evidence as absolved from all further consideration of 
facts or persons, do not shrink from pronouncing 
sentence on their brethren, as demonstrated certainty, 
“You have not, decause you cannot have, the love of 
God in you.” Did medieval scholasticism spinning 
systematic necessities out of its own abstractions to 
enslave the mind and soul of the universe, ever with 
a more hard and unfeeling presumption speak as in — 
the name, and from the judgment-seat, of God ! . 
IV. It is objected to a spiritual religion which rests — 

- in the Fatherhood of God as manifested in Christ, 
and sees only unfilial distrust in the protections 
provided by theotechnic schemes which veguire “a~ 
miracle” to release the Almighty Father from a moral 
inability to forgive upon repentance, however deep 
and lasting,* that it does not sufficiently abase us in 
the consciousness of sin, and of the needs of sin, 
before the holiness of God. If in answer to that — 
charge we were to make any claim to humility we 
should be condemned out of our own mouths. To — 
think ourselves humble would be the blindest and — 
most offensive self-righteousness. The question is — 
not whether we are sufficiently lowly before God, — 
sufficiently alive to our own evil, for we know that 
we are not, but whether our reliance on God, the 
character of our Christian faith, encourage us in 
spiritual pride, and are indeed the reflection of ou 
self-esteem. Does it make a man spiritually proud 
* See the Bishop of Peterborough on ‘‘ The Ethics of Forgiveness.” | : 
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and. self-absolved to know that his sin is personally 
his own, of his own generating, of his own wilfulness, 
and not the universal and unavoidable curse upon his 
nature which no man can escape? Humility, so far 
as it relates to sin, is surely a feeling of our own 
sin, and not an inherited humiliation inflicted by our 
Creator for the sin of being born. How could He be 
the Father of a nature from which His image was 
defaced by the necessity of its constitution? I can- 
not feel accountable for my nature, but only for my 
abuse of my nature. I make no counter-charge ; but 
surely it is the theory that by nature we are alien 
from God, not children of His Spirit, not born in His 
likeness, nor members of the Kingdom of Heaven, as 
Christ said the little children were, that might release 
a man from a feeling of personal abasement for his 
sins. It is in the knowledge that we are not what we 
might be,in contrite sighings after perfections we have 
suffered to escape us, that we hear the just reproach 
of God ; it is in the consciousness that we permit our 
life to fall away from the promptings of our Father 
that humility consists. It is not for the meanness of 
our nature, but for dishonouring our nature, resisting 
the vocation wherewith we are called, choosing evil 
when good was divinely offered, that we justly 
humble ourselves before God. The _ profoundest 
religious thinker that has adorned the Church of 
England, though by birth he belonged to the Puri- 
tans, Bishop Butler, in treating of human sinfulness, 
makes this deep and pious remark: “We should learn 
to be cautious, lest we charge God foolishly by ascribing 
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that to Him, or the nature He has given us, which © 
is owing wholly to our own abuse of it. Men may 
speak of the degeneracy and corruption of the wo 
according to the experience they have had of it; but 
Human Nature, considered as the Divine worlenaaaila 
should, methinks, be webs aaa as sacred: for in th e 
image of God made He man.’ ; 
But, in fact, this whole subject of Humility is so 
misunderstood as to degrade Christianity itself. 
Humility is not the posture of sin, the grace of 
sinners ; it is the upward look to God that saves 
from sin. Humility is the grace of saints. The 
children of God, the followers of Christ, are humble, 
in all watchfulness and communion of prayer, not 
because they have fallen, but that they may not fall. 
Humility is our loftiest elevation, our heavenward 
gaze, our protection against natural weakness, our 
strength in God. Who would honour the disgraceful 
shame of unguarded self-confidence with the name of 
Humility? If Peter had been humble he would “ 
have denied his Master. When his Lord looked a 
him, he had forfeited the holy safeguard of humility 
and the tears he shed were from the bitter source of 
humiliated presumption, the remorse of faithless and r 
dishonoured love. The humility of Christ would lift 
us to, and keep us near, himself—the humility that 
had no confidence even in a strength that had neve 
fallen ; the humility that arms itself with God, and 
with prayers, fears, and the tremblings of a holy 
preparation, meets the great duties to which His 
Spirit calls. 
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This charge of want of humility meets us under 
many forms, even the monstrous one that we claim 
to be saved by our own works. No one who under- 
stands what a spiritual religion is, as distinguished 
from ecclesiastical systems of salvation, could make 
that charge. How could we have our life in God, 
and rely upon ourselves? We might say with one 
Apostle, that, “As the body without the spirit is dead, 
so faith without works is dead also,” and with another 
Apostle, “That by works can no man be saved, but 
by faith only ;” that it is the desire in the heart, the 
hunger and thirst in the soul, the longing after Divine 
goodness, the filial trust and effort, and not the out- 
ward measure of our poor deeds, that God in His 
holy love accepts and blesses. We must combine 
the spiritual conditions, they are the halves of a 
completed whole ; “ By works is faith made perfect.” 
Obedience, conformity to the Divine Will, is the 
ladder of ascent by which Faith daily gains a nearer 
and a wider view of Heaven. The more we know 
and love God, the more we know of our own imper- 
fections, 

Once more: it is said that there 1s a want of 
humility in our belief that religion and Christianity 
are progressive, not fixed and closed for ever,—that 
there is a pride of intellect in not taking the Revela- 
tion as it is. The Revelation as it is! that is, as we, or 
others, see it at some one moment of time! But 
what is fixed? and what is progressive? Christ 
knows no change. But may not we be changed into 
his image? Neither sight nor faith can follow his 
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fac} 
continued life and growth in God, so that we ever see 


him as he was in his human relations as a child of 
God. But may not we be progressive? May not — 
the veil be taken from our eyes? May we not 
discern more and more of the light of the glory of : 
God in the face of His Son, as we live more and 
more in his spirit? Is it indeed presumption to 
believe that we have not yet attained, that there are 
inexhaustible riches in Christ, a breadth and length, a 
depth and height of Love which passeth knowledge,— 
that he might still say to us as to the Disciples of 
old, “I have many things to impart to you, but ye 
cannot receive them yet”? 

We, too, might ask questions; but we abstain, 
because we are conscious that those who live them- 
selves within the influence of one circle of beliefs do 
not always know the strength, the power, the inspira-_ 
tion which may be found by those who stand within 
another. And whilst freeing spiritual Christianity 
from factitious objections, that belong only to the 
assumed position of the objector, we would neither 
define nor depreciate, far less deny, the fellowship 
with God and with His Christ which may flow to 
others from modes of conception whose efficacy, or 
co-existence with the best life that issues from the 
religious heart, because they are not ours, we are 10t 
the best fitted to understand. is 





XXVI. 


OGhe Cranstiquration of Souls. 


MATT. xvil. 4: 3 
‘Lord, it is good for us to be here,” 


APART from the objective reality of the vision of 
the Transfiguration, it would be difficult to conceive an 
emblematic representation more fitted to prove sug- 
gestive to a Hebrew imagination. To amind familiar 
with the associations of Judaism it would teem with 
significance. If their hearts had drooped before when 
Jesus intimated the humiliations through which his 
glory was to be revealed, now might their courage 
rise again when for the displaced vision of earthly 
magnificence they saw their ancient symbol of the 
Almighty’s presence, death transfigured from gloom 
to brightness by Moses and Elias, who died no man 
knew how, who were not, for God had taken them, and 
these idols of the national faith waiting as ministering 
servants upon Christ and hearing from Heaven, as 
attesting witnesses, the proclamation of their own 
subordination. Well might hearts which had fainted 
before regather a broken confidence, and exclaim aloud, 
as light broke confusedly upon them, “Lord, it is good 
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for us to be here.” “Christ transfigured” was a kind of 
evidence that suited the times of the legend. It came 
to those who looked with the imagination at hols 
things, and figured the greatness of Messiah through — 
national symbols the significance of whicha Jew co : 
not altogether escape. Christ’s own difficulty with 
the Apostles was to reach their convictions through a 
spiritual evidence. Preoccupied with the most worldly 
anticipations of what Messiah was to be, they had no 
relish or affinity for what he was. Strange to say, they 
had no historical preparations for such a Lord, for if, 
as he told them, they had read their own prophecies 
aright, they must have looked for a king who was to- 
rule in meekness, who would not break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax, nor let his voice 
be heard in the streets, and yet who would lead fort 1 
Righteousness unto victory. But so completely in 1 7 e 
long night of their degradation had the fiery ip of 
earthly passions burned this mild heavenly light o 
of their souls that all their national anticipations h ad 
become of a different order, and accordingly when 
Christ came clothed only in the glory of his moralit: Bi 35 
in the beauty of holiness, of spirit and of truth, he fe ind 
points of contact only here and there with the — a 
individuals, appealed to none of the feelings that v 
most awake in the popular heart, and touched none 0 
the sources of the national zealotry. The topics 01 
which they were ready for excitement were topics or 
which he would not excite them. Slaves to his per sot 
and to his power, if the tempter had found any evil 
ambition in him, he could instantly have made th em | 
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but children and fellow-workers of God cannot be 
made by miracle. They were material and local in 
all their expectations, he was spiritual and universal 
in all his, and, with so little in common, it was impos- 
sible he should at once qualify them for his service, 
or win them to himself, by direct instruction and 
immediate sympathy. To imaginations of this cast, 
unspiritual in all their -affinities, instruction may come 
through symbols, if the symbol carries a glorified 
meaning. And yet they are imaginations of this cast 
that such teaching may mislead and inflame. To give 
spiritual impressions through the senses—I mean for 
man to attempt it, with God it is an ever-used power, 
blessed and awful—is always a perilous experiment, 
for the language too often will only stir the material 
imaginations with which it is already allied, and 
enhance a tendency of mind that is already too strong. 
This was one of the great difficulties of Christ asa 
teacher. He could only cast in seeds of truth, waiting 
for time to quicken them. Of the meaning of his own 
life he knew that Death would be the only interpreter, 
that nothing else could draw away the veil from 
Jewish eyes. The analogy was ever before his mind : 
“Except acorn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone: but if it die it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” He could not give his thoughts of God in 
their own proper form, in spirit and in truth, for 
this requires large and prompt sympathy between 
the teacher and the taught. If he attempted to 
suggest them through lively emblems, the danger was 
that the emblems would call up only the images 
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already floating in the Jewish mind, and take the 
colours of the dominant fancies of the time. The 
Transfiguration might suggest real views of the great- — 
ness of Messiah without inflaming the unspiritual 
dreams which then formed the prevailing tendencies 
of Jewish faith. Christ transfigured, however, even © 
if historical, would belong only to the scaffolding of 
Christianity, for other feet than ours. It is its inward © 
and universal evidence, its power to meet the soul in 
all moments of present time, to herald it from height 
to height, or from depth to depth, of spiritual know- 
ledge, achievement, and peace, that must now sustain 
the cause of the Gospel. Not Christ transfigured on — 
Tabor or on Hermon, but Christ formed within us, the — 
Image of God transfigured in ourselves, growing every — 
day divinely bright as we are true enough and large > 
enough to take the glory in, must now call the con- — 
fession from our hearts, in rejoicing or in chastening, — 
to Him who places us successively in the advanced — 
posts of spiritual experience where Christ can ae 
light—“ Lord, it is good for us to be here.” When z 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory 
as by the Spirit of the Lord; when there is an pct 
tion within us of the power tof faith, love, meekness, — 
holiness, then wz¢o us is Christ transfigured. When 
in every crisis of our trial Christianity, faithful and 
sufficient, points the way and gives us strength t 
walk in it, then cometh wzfo us that voice fi ‘ci 
Heaven, “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased, hear ye him,”—a Son of Man indeed, 
in his adaptation to all the ages, “the same yesterday A 
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_ to-day, and for ever,” because as universal as the lot 
of humanity and the Providence of God. 

Holding, then, that wherever we are, if we bring 
to our circumstances the Spirit of Christ, t#ere it is 
good for us to be, we propose not to specify, which 
would be impossible, but rudely to classify some of 
the aspects of our life under which the Christ formed 
within us may be transfigured, the conditions of being 
in which, with an impulse from God thereto, we may 
feel and say, “ Lord, it is good for us to be here.” 

And, first, it is good for us to be under the familiar 
power of our everyday life, the quiet flow of common 
and unagitated experience, the pressure of circum- 
stances that only come up to the ordinary level of 
expectation. There is great uniformity in God’s 
method of dealing with us. Our education is carried 
on not so much by the introduction of new instru- 
ments as by the constant reiteration of old experi- 
ences. The same mornings, the same evenings, the 
same weeks, the same years, open and close upon us ; 
or if there is change, it is normal change in the 
seasonal vicissitudes of our being. Our lives are for 
_ the most part from day to day repetitions of familiar 
acts, presenting the same scenes, appealing to the 
same feelings, offering the same opportunities. The 
power that makes all things new certainly belongs 
not to anything without; for in an immense propor- 
tion of our external experience, notwithstanding the 
power of time and change, there is a remarkable 
sameness. But contrasted with this sameness of out- 
ward life there is an appetite in our minds that 
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characteristic it is that it wearies of uinifoud nity. 
These two opposites might seem to argue a want 0 

adaptation, but in the spiritual result which jointly 
they contribute to produce there is the manifestat ic 
of educational design on the part of Him wh me 
highest glory it is as the God of Providence, as t ch 
Father of spirits, that He develops character. A 
prevailing uniformity of moral experience from with- 
out, with a desire for freshness from within, would 
seem the needed combination to call into requisition 
the personal resources of the soul, to provide th 
gratification which is the law of its appetite, but 
which before it can have it must shed upon out- 
ward things a transfiguring influence of inward force 
through new movement or brightness in itself. Gs d 
has so made us that we delight in fresh impressions 
He has also so made and placed us that for the most 
part we obtain no fresh impressions except throv 1g 
a new freshness in ourselves, and a more living « a 
to Him for new supplies of light and grace. | 

these two conditions our transfiguration is coe 
to be provided for, and that not by force of ou i rd 





influence, but by the spiritual energies of living sov _ 
Where there is no change there is no grow 
Change, therefore, is the condition of spiritual li 
and the’ question was, How is that change to 
effected? Had it come to us from without, 
vivid and overwhelming circumstance, from faa 
tible appeals and stimulants, our nature must hav 
lain passive under such a treatment, and no powe 
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be called out of ourselves. It is good for us, there- 
fore, out of the most ordinary experience to have to 
provide for deep inward wants, to have to work out 
perpetual freshness and renewal of life. It is good 
for us to have to make our daily engagements daily 
more interesting, not through change in them, but 
through the new spirit in which we discharge them, 
the new connections in which they are seen because 
of the fresh lights of a richer and more unfolding 
nature. It is good for us to have to infuse a new 
sweetness into daily intercourse, not from any fresh 
charm in circumstance, but by a brighter wisdom and 
love growing in ourselves—to have to provide fresh 
life for the affections, not through the outward appli- 
ances of variety and a more richly dowered lot, but 
by the unselfish spirit that makes all things new,—to 
have to draw from other hearts new draughts of joy, 
not because those hearts are changed, but because 
deeper fountains are opened in ourselves. It is good 
for us that we must find a satisfying life in the ever- 
new contemplation of familiar things, in the inex- 
haustible teachings of familiar experiences, in the 
infinite variety of familiar scenes, in the richer 
performance of accustomed duties, in the dearer 
recurrence of accustomed joys—that, independent 
altogether of the eddies or chance breezes of excite- 
ment, we are called upon to possess our souls in 
peace through the wisdom and the sweetness which 
a faithful and true spirit may gather out of the tamest 
sphere. These unexciting circumstances are those in 
which we must have life in ourselves, or rather look 
Il. 2C 
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> th 
solely to the Spirit of Life within us to enable us to 
do and to be what He prompts, but through which 
if transfigured by the inner lights of love, wisdom, — 
and conscience increasingly applied to them, He ever _ 
breathes fresh upon the heart, out of the new fulfil- 
ments of Hiis purpose, the blessed consciousness, - 
“ Lord, it is good for us to be here.” , 
But the ways of God are not to be calculated; 
no man must be able to say, To-morrow shall be as’ 
to-day. For our soul’s health, for its faith and power, 
it is needful that we should have to stand in ua-— 
Jamiliar ways, that the routine of daily experience 
should sometimes vanish like the shifting scenes of a 
drama, and strange joys, unexpected sorrows and 
responsibilities, cross our path in an hour that we 
think not of. He is barren of eart who cannot draw 
fresh life from familiar things; but he is poor in 
soul, unfamiliar with God, who stands aghast, as one 
struck down at the most sudden change, the quickest 
reverse in lot. Nothing has taken you, says ms 
Apostle, but what is common to man—and before it 
comes, God enables you to lay down the pled of 
escape, that you may be able to bear it. It is a1 
less and shallow mind that lives upon outwaanl ex- 
citement, but it is a weak nature that cannot bear it 
when it comes. Neither can attain to what is signally 
great or good in thought or in action—the le rer 0: 
excitement because he wants the fulness and spose 
of inward life—the shunner of excitement bec 
cannot sustain the fervid beams of that strong li: 
in which the objects of duty or meditation Be 
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be set before they flash upon the mind powerful 
conviction, and stir our purposes to great issues. 
Excitement, enthusiasm, are words. used without a 


due perception that the impulse or emotion they 


express admits of no common measurement for dif- 
ferent orders of mind. What to one man is an un- 
wonted, and if continued, an’ oppressive excitement, 
is to another of loftier make his habitual feeling, the 
even tenour of his way. The larger amount of 
emotion and of impulse, of lofty sentiment and 
passion, a man can sustain without injury to the clear 
vigour of his practical understanding and executive 
power, the more noble and mighty is that man’s 
nature. The ballast of the character is valuable for 
this, and for this alone, that it can safely bear more 
Spiritual impulse, and offer itself to the full gales 
of heaven ; without this, the ballast is dead weight. 
No man should live in excitement, if by excite- 
ment is meant the unmastered condition in which 
judgment and reflection stagger under the stroke 
of feeling ; but every man should regard the quantity 
of feeling that he is able to sustain, and worthily 
to express in outward deed, as the measure of his 
spiritual rank,—for spiritual life is measured by the 
quantity of elevated sentiment which our nature is 
large enough to experience and strong enough to 
use. We often hear warnings against excitement, 
and it is wise and well that every mind should know 
itself and be contented with its place; only, let it not 
measure others by itself, for the excitement under 
which it reels and faints may be only the calm, 





vigorous, and efficient condition of larger breasts; — 
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The violent throbbings of some bosoms may be less 
than the regular pulse-beats of truer or mightier 
natures. The intensest glow of love and pity that — 
can be induced in an ordinary man by circumstances 
of the most touching pathos, may not equal the con- 
stant warmth that was in the heart of Christ, or Paul, 
or John, and which was there not as an excitement | 
but as their condition of habitual sympathy. This is 
a matter in which the lower and the poorer natures 
are apt to arrogate a superiority over the richer and 
the higher, if for a moment they are overtaken in a © 
fault ; but caution is not wisdom, and prudence is not 
goodness. They are indeed the necessary, but only 
the negative sides of these great qualities. The 
spiritual law on this matter is evidently this: the — 
more of elevated sentiment you are able constantly 
to bear without its amounting to an unmastered ex- 
citement, overbalancing the soundness of your under- 
standing, unsteadying the hand of action, tainting — 
the simplicity of your life, the better for your nature. 
It is not to feel much, or to be swayed by mightiest 
impulses, but to have your feelings out of proportion _ 
to your powers of clear judgment and adequate per- 
formance, that constitutes unhealthy excitement. It 
is good for us then to be habitually learning to live — 
under high feeling, rich faiths, and enthusiasms, as 
our ordinary and manageable state. Doubtless it is 
for this that God exposes us to terrible conflicts, _ 
casts us on sudden emergencies, makes us to pas: 

through deep and surging waters. And if we do not 
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shrink from the gradual trials He sends, the gradual 
demands He makes on strength and nobleness of 
heart, this is a power that will grow with us. If we 
take the currents as He sends them, little more at 
first than overflowing the sole of our foot, we shall 
have gained the strength both of yielding and of 
resisting as the need is,—the right habit of leaning our 
vigour with the stream, or against the stream, before 
it is so wild and masterful as to whirl us quite away. 
It is gocd for us to be where'we must gradually 
increase the strain we can bear without veering or 
tottering beneath it, to have to face the circum- 
stances that task thought and stimulate sympathy, 
to be familiar with our nature in all its times of trial, 
to know men’s souls in their adversities, to have seen 
every awful look of human condition, and with our 
own eyes beheld the outward form of every woe. It 
is good for us to be intimate with the soul when it is 
cut off from external dependencies and cast upon its 
own resources ; to stand by deathbeds, to see men in 
those hours when the world is nothing to them,— 
when they are pushed, as it were, from all footing on 
earth or on earthliness, and yet feel conscious of 
subsistence because in God is their life. 

And this leads to the inner condition of permanent 
influences under which it is good for us to be—the 
influence of eternal things—of the fazths and sentt- 
ments whose fulfilments are not here but hereafter, 
which in every day of Heaven will have fuller and 
yet fuller fruits through eternity itself. It is good for 
us to be brought under the habitual sense of zwmor- 
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tality, of all that we sum up in the word Heaven, as 
the kingdom of God, a realm of life in which F iS 
Spirit rules—not for lure or threat, but that our true 
nature may take its independent course in the simple 
faith that God is the instinct of our souls. The one 
right use of our faith in zmmortality is neither as 
bribe nor as menace, but simply to free us from < I 
disturbance about the consequences of righteor = 
action, to give us strength to look singly at 
guality of our life, not at all at its results. It is go od 
for us to be wherever we may grow in this simple 
confidence in God and in goodness, and in whatever is 
involved in their eternity ; to regard death as the day 
of our birth into a world where we shall enjoy and 
learn as we have affections, capacities, desires, habits 
of being, which will place us in fellowship with the 
light and love which alone have free course there; or 
where we shall suffer and learn as we have passions, 
habits, and desires which find not their home with 
God, in righteousness and peace and joy in the F 
Spirit. And he who, in the discipline that is laid 
upon us-all, revealing to us what is real and wh a 
unreal, is learning through the gradual. purif : 
his spiritual life to obey God with the least thou ; Th t 
of reward, and more and more out of that love of 
holiness which makes the righteousness of God Him 
self, is strengthening the fellowship with His Spit 
that is of the essence of eternal life, which alone 
any experiences through which He leads us, in Hea 
above or in earth below, can put the song into o ou 
hearts, “Lord, it is good for us to be here,” ~ 
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have only to remember that, wherever we are, there 
is but one transfiguring power—that in any circum- 
stance we can turn fromthe light and walk in our 
own shadow, or we can turn ¢o the light and receive 
ats brightness—but that in no case can we do more 
than reflect that which shines upon us when we look 
into the face of our Father who is in Heaven. 

And thus, only when by our own wilfulness we. 
wander into forbidden ways, and stand on ground 
from which we know that God has warned us off, can 
we say with certainty, Lord, it is zof good for us to 
be here. Everywhere else, whether we know it or not, 
the Divine hand has placed us, and for a merciful 
issue. Long may we struggle against Him and close 
our eyes to //zs purpose, pursuing’ our own; but all 
the more needful was it that we should pass through 
this experience to discern its hidden lesson and garner 
its eternal fruit. It needs only that we turn to Him 
with the faith of the little child of Christ, not for our- 
selves alone, but for a//, that when we call Him Father 
we say no more than we believe to make it im- 
possible that there should be any position in which 
the comfort. of His Spirit did not overflow the cir- 
cumstance of His Providence—in which there was not 
some blessing falling from Him on our life, some 
grace called out of our hearts—if no other grace, the 
richest of all, the grace of filial trust, of submissive 
waiting for light in the midst of darkness. 

With these habits of faith, with a heart ever looking 
to Him to catch some new reflection from His Spirit, 
we may pass through every way of mortal experience 
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until we come within the shadow of the dark v 
we may close our eyes on this world, and open tl 
on the next, with one assurance in our souls, one cor 

. * — é . ; ‘ . ? * ’ 
fession Pr our tongues: “Lord, it is good for us to 
be here.” “un 


THE END. 
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the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
7s. Od, 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown $vo, 
2s. 6d. ' 

Education Library. Edited by PHILIP MAcNus :— 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar BrowNING, M.A. Second Edition, 
35. 6d. 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. MAHAFFy, M.A. 
Second Edition. 35. 6d. 

School Management. Including a general view of the work 
of Education, Organization and Discipline. By JosepH LANDON, 
Fourth Edition. 6s, 
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EDWARDES, The Late Major-General Sir Herbert B., XK. CBs Bee 
Memorials of the Life and Letters of. _ By he ie 
2 vols. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, - 


ELSDALE, Henry.—Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. Crown 8vo, 55. 


ELYOT, Sir Thomas.—The Boke named the Gouernour. Rail 
from the First Edition of 1 531 by Henry HERBERT STEPHEN © 
Crort, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 2vols. Feap. 4to, 50s. | 


Emerson's (Ralph Waldo) Life, By OL1ver WENDELL HoLMEs. — 
English Copyright Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


Enoch the Prophet. The Book of. Archbishop LAURENCE’s Trans- 
lation, with an Introduction by the Author of ** The Thole i 
Christianity.” Crown 8vo, 5,5. pS 


Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. CornisH, Assistant Master at Eton, S 
Edition. Crown 8yo, 2s. rt OE 


- 


EVANS, Mark.—The Story of Our Father's Love, ‘told to 
Children, Sixth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

‘Fan Kwae” at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 
By an old Resident. With Frontispiece. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


Faith of the Unlearned, The. Authority, a apes from the ee 
of Reason, an Insufficient Basis for It. By “One Un le 
Crown 8vo, 6s. £3 ue 
FETS, Yacoh,—Shakspere and Montaigne. An Endeavour %. 


Explain the Tendency of Hamlet from Allusions i in Contemporary — 
Works. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FLECKER, Rev. Eliezer—Scripture Onomatology. Being s Critical 
Notes on the Septuagint and other Versions. Second 7 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6. cere 
FLOREDICE, W. H.—A. Month among the Mere Irish. “Small 
crown vo, 5s. oi 


Frank Leward. Edited by CHARLEs BAMPTON. Crown jean 6d. 


FULLER, Rev. Morris. The Lord’s Day ; or, Christian Sunday. 
Its Unity, History, Philosophy, and Perpetual Obligation. 
Sermons. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


GARDINER, Samuel R., and F BASS MULLINGER, M.A,— 
Intréduction to the Study of English History. Secor ond 
Edition. Large crown 8yo, 9s. 


GARDNER, Dorsey.—Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. ee be nd 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. ke 
Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investig: 
of Chapters I.-IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed ‘Pre me 


Demy Svo. Ios. 6d. ; 
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GEORGE, Henry.—Progress and Poverty: An Inquiry into the 
~~». Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Fifth Library Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. _Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. <Alsoa 

Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Paper covers, Is. 


Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, §s. Cheap 
Edition.. Paper covers, Is. 


GLANVILL, Foseph. —Scepsis Scientifica ; or, Confest Ignorance, 
the Way to Science; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing 
and Confident Opinion. Edited, with Introductory Essay, by 
JOHN OWEN. Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 6s. 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
SMITH and others. Second and Cheaper Edition. Medium 
8vo, 75. 6d. 


GLOVER, F., M.A.—Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart., Q.C., M.P.—Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GOODENOUGH, Commodore ¥ G.—Memoir of, with Extracts: from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GORDON, Major-Genl. C. G.—WHis Journals at Kartoum. 
Printed from the original MS. With Introduction and Notes by 
‘A. Eemont HAKe. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 21s. Also a Cheap Edition in 1 vol., 6s. 
Gordon’s (General) Last Journal. A Facsimile of the last 
Journal received in England from GENERAL GORDON, Repro- 
duced by Photo- lithography. Imperial 4to, 43 35. 


Events in the Life of. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GOSSE, Edmund.—Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe. New Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Seventeenth Century Studies. A Saaietia tie to the History 
of English Poetry. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


GOULD, Rev. S. Baring, M.A.—Germany, Present and Past. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


GOWAN, Major Walter E.—A. Ivanoff’s Russian Grammar. 
(16th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


GOWER, Lord Ronald. My Reminiscences. MINIATURE EDITION, 
printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, Ios. 6d. 


Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketch, 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. Feap. 4to, ros. 6d. 
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GOWER, Lord Ronaléi.—continued. 


Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883- 
1884. Feap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 


GRAHAM, William, M.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Social Problem in its Economic, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy 8vo. 
GREY, Rowland.—In Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Six Weeks. 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, §s. 
Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown 8yo, 5s. 
GRIMLEY, Rev. H. N., M.A.—Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 


the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUSTAFSON, Alex.—The Foundation of Death. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Some Thoughts on Moderation. Reprinted from a Paper 
read at the Reeve Mission Room, Manchester Square, June 8, 
1885. Crown 8vo, Is. 


HADDON, Caroline.—The Larger Life, Studies in Hinton’s 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst.—The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
8vo, 325. 


The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32s. 


A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note — 
by T. H. Hux.ey, F.R.S. Crown 8yo, 5s. ; 


IIALF-CROWN SERIES :— 
A Lost Love. By ANNA C, OGLE [Ashford Owen]. 
Sister Dora: a Biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE, 


True Words for Brave Men: a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Notes of Travel: being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von — 
MOLTKE. 


English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. DENNIS, 


Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R, iH. 
BAYNES. 


Hamilton, Memoirs of Arthur, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- — 
bridge, Crown 8yo, 6s, in 
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HARRIS, William. —The History of the Radical Party in 
Parliament. Demy 8vo, I5s. 


HARROP, Robert.—Bolingbroke. A Political Study and Criticism. 
Demy 8vo, 145. 


HART, Rev. F. W. T.—The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. 
A Character Study. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


eis eo. A. PR. 7.4.-—Current Coin. Materialism—The 


Devil—Crime— Drunkenness—Pauperism—Emotion— Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5y. 
Speech in Season. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Unsectarian Family Prayers.; New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 


HAWKINS, Edwards Comerford.—Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel.i—VWrorks. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each volume. 


Vout. I. Twick-ToLD TALEs. 
II. MossEs FROM AN OLD MANSE. 
Ill. THe House OF THE SEVEN GABLES, AND THE SNOW 
IMAGE. 
IV. THE WONDERBOOK, TANGLEWOOD TALES, AND GRAND- 
FATHER’S CHAIR. 
V. THE SCARLET LETTER, AND THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 
VI. THE MARBLE FAuN. [Transformation.] 
a ; Our OLD HoME, AND ENGLISH NOTE-Books. 
IX. AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKsS, 
X. FRENCH AND ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS. 
XI. SEPTIMIUS FELTON, THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE, FANSHAWFE, 
AND, IN AN APPENDIX, THE ANCESTRAL FOOTSTED. 
XII, TALES AND ESSAYS, AND OTHER PAPERS, WITH A BiIo- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HAWTHORNE. 


HEATH, Francis George.—Autumnal Leaves. Third and cheaper 
Edition. Large crown $vo, 6s. 
Sylvan Winter. With 70 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, I4s. 


HENNESSY, Sir John Pope.-—Ralegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, Ios. 6d. 


HENRY, fPhilip.—Diaries and Letters of. Edited by MAarTuew 
HieNRY LEE, M.A. - Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HIDE, Alvert,—The Age to Come. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6:7. 
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HINTON, 7.—Life and Letters. With an | 
W. Gut, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Salted 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. a 6% 


Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the | 
the late James Hinton, Edited by CAROLINE aaa 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55, 


The Law Breaker, and The One of hea 
Edited by MARGARET HINTON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, ta 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ; or, Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life 
in India, Being extracts from. the Letters of the e r 

W. S. R. Hodson. With a Vindication from the Atta 
Bosworth Smith. Edited by his brother, G. H. Hopson, M 
Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 5s., tosantd ? 


HOLTHAM, E. G. —Kight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Worl k, 
T ravel, and Recreation. With three Maps. Large crown$ s, 


Homology of Economic Justice. An Essay by an East I di 
Merchant. Small crown 8yo, 5s, One aa 


HOOPER, Mary.—-Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Nineteenth Edition. aise 
8vo, 2s. 6d. we 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Helicater Digesti 
and Children. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recif es 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edom Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d, 


HOPKINS, Ellice. —SWork amongst Working Men. j Fift h 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. > Ivy = 


HORNADAY, W. T.—Two Years in a Jungle. With Illustr tions. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. i 
HOSBITALIER! Btn Modern Applications oF raat ys 
Translated and Enlarged by JuLius MArER, Ph.D. | : e 
Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numer 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. each volume. 
Vou. I.—Electric Generators, Electric Light. be \ 
VoL. II.—Telephone : Various Applications; Electric: 
Transmission of Energy. NW asviy2 
Household Readings on Prophecy. By a leyeapai a 
crown 8yo, 35. 6d. piv ng “4 
HOWARD, Robert, M.A.—The Church of England and ot] 1€} 
Religious Communions. A course of Lectures delivered ; 

the Parish Church of Clapham. Crown 8yo, 75, 6@, 
HUGHES, get —The Redemption of the World. Cro 1 Sy 
35. 6d, > eibe y , 
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HUNTER, Hay.—The Crime of Christmas Day. A Tale of 
the Latin Quarter. Is. 


HUNTER, William C—Bits of Old China. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


BUN TINGFORD, kev. £., D.C.Z.—The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, 55. 


HUTCHINSON, H.—Thought Symbolism, and Grammatic 
- [llusions. Being a Treatise on the Nature, Purpose, and 
Material of Speech. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HUTTON, Rev. C. F.—Unconscious Testimony ; or, The Silent 
~ Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HYNDMAN, H. M.—The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


ZDDESLEIGH, Earl of.—The Pleasures, Dangers, and Uses 
of Desultory Reading. Fcap, 8vo, in Whatman paper 

cover, Is. 

IM THURN, Everard F.—Axmong the Indians of Guiana. 

Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 

‘Guiana, ‘With 53 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


#iccovn, Prof. S—The Curability and Treatment of Pul- 
~ monary Phthisis. Translated and edited by MontTacu 
Lussock, M.D. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


dJauntinadunk: A Ten Days’ Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. 


YENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, ¥—The Architect’s Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sant Rev. Canon Rk. C.-—Heraldry: English and Foreign. 
With a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 67. 


JERVIS, Rev. W. Henley.— The Gallican Church and theo 
_ Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 

Demy 8vo, 18s. 


ee Z.—A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German,’ Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
-and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


JOHNSTON, H. H., F.ZS—The Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
vo + AvRecord of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
‘and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District.’ With 6 Maps, and 

over 80 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8yo, 215, 
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JOYCE, P. W., LL.D, etc.—Old Celtic Romances. ‘Penchites 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 2) i eb 


KAUFMANN, Rev. M., B.A.—Socialism : its Nature, its Dang 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘ 


Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir ' masa! 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


KAY, David, F.R.G.S.—Education and Educators. Crown Sy) 






















7s. 6d. 

KAY, Yoseph.—F ree Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. Vith 
Preface by the Right Hon. JoHN Bricut, M.P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. ; Be? 


** Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Rey 
* of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Ric iT 
Hon. G. OSBORNE MorGANn, Q.C., M.P. Cloth, 1s. 6¢. Paper 
covers, Is. : 


KELKE, W. H. H.—An Epitome of English Grammar ioe 1 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation — 
Course and Similar Examinations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. J 


KEMPIS, Thomas &.—Of the Imitation of Christ. mee 
Library Edition.—Parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6¢. The — 
Red Line Edition, feap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 6d. The Cabinet — 
Edition, small 8vo, cloth limp, Is. ; cloth boards, red edges, 1s, 6d, 

The Miniature Edition, red edges, 32mo, Is. agi) 
*,,* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. ir 


KENT, C.—Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pec 2S 
Oblata: De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Epigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis, Ecages 
4to, I5s. 

KETTLEWELL, Rev. S.—Thomas a Kempis and the Broth ‘ai 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy $ 
305. A 

*..* Also an Abridged Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. wn 
8vo, 75. 6d. a 

KIDD, Joseph, M.D.—The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science — 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vyo,6s 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Yona 
our Race. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s 

KINGSLE Y, Charles, M.A.—Letters and Memories of his ] it 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, a 
Vignettes on Wood, Fifteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 125. 

** Also a People’s Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Cron 
8vo, 65, 

All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited Bit. the Rev. V 
Harrison, Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.—continued, 


True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Libraries. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | 


KNOX, Alexander A.—The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


LANDON, Yoseph.—School Management 3 Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LAURIE, S. S.—The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LEE, kev. F. G., D.C.L.—The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural, 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


Letters from an Unknown Friend: By the Author of ‘‘ Charles 
Lowder.” With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. CLEAvER. F cap. 
8vo, Is. 

Letters from a Young Emigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Leward, Frank. Edited by CHARLES BAMPTON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon.—A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy Svo, 2Is. 

Life of a Prig. By Onr. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LILLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S.—The Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LLOVD, Walter.—The Hope of the World: An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LONSDALE, Margaret.—Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 

; Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
George Eliot: Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
Herself. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


L OUNSBURY, ‘Thomas R.—James Fenimore Cooper. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LOWDER, Charles.—A Biography. By the Author of ‘St. Teresa.” 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 35. 6¢. 


LUCKES, Eva C. E.—Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for 
Nurses. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

LYALL, William Rowe, D.D.—Propedeia Prophetica ; or, The 
"Use and Design of the Old Testament Examined. New Edition. 
With Notices by Grorce C. Pearson, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

LYTTON, Edward Bulwer, Lord.—Life, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the EArt or Lyrron. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. Vols. I, and iS 425; 
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MACAULAY, G. C.—Francis Beaumont : A Critical Seige Cre owe. 


8vo, 55. 
MAC CALLUM, M. W.—Studies in Low German and High 
German Literature. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
MACHIAVELLI, Niccol. — Life and Times. By Prof. VILLARI. 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48s. _ 


MACHIAVELLI, Niccol).—Discourses on the First Decade of 
Titus Livius, Translated from the Italian by NINIAN HILt © 
THOMSON, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

The Prince. ‘Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small — 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6s. 


MACKENZIE, Alexander.—How India is Governed. Being an 7 
Account of England’s Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

MAGNUS, Mrs.—About the Jews since Bible Times. From the = 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAGUIRE, Thomas.—Lectures on Philosophy. Demy 8vo, 9s. — 


MAIR, R. S., M.D., F.R.C.S.E.—The Medical Guide for Anglo~ 
Indians. "Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health, 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s, 6d. 

MALDEN, Henry Eltiot.—Vienna, 1683. The History and Conse- — 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, Septembe: 
12th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Chatles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers « of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 


MARKHAM, Capt. Allert Hastings, R.N.—The Great Frozen § . Ly 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the A/ert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2} 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8v0, fas 


pes 


MARTINEAU, Gertrude.—Outline Lessons on Morals. Smal) 


crown 8v 0, 35. 6a. ; ; 
MAUDSLEY, H., M.D.—Body and Will. Being an Essay con- — 


cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Patho gi 1 
Aspects. 8vo, 125. oy 
Watural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Crown Bas: 
UeGRATH, Terence.—Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheape 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. By 
MEREDITH, M.A.—Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised b ry 
the Venerable Archdeacon DENISON. 32mo, limp cloth, 4.6 
MILLER, Edward.—The History and Doctrines of Irvin 
or, The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church, 2 vols, pe 
post 8vo, 25s, 
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MILLER, Edward—continued, 


The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 

7s. 6d, . 
MITCHELL, Lucy M@—A History of Ancient Sculpture. With 

numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super 

royal Svo, 42s, “ ; 
AMIITFORD, Bertram.—Through the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With Five Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

MOCKLER, £.—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 


it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters.. Fcap. 8vo, 55. 


MOLESWORTH, Rev. W. Nassau, M.A.—WHistory of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MORETLL, F. R.—_Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most.important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 

Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


MORGAN, C. Lloyd—The Springs of Conduct. An Essay in 


Evolution. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MORRIS, George.—The Duality of all Divine Truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For God’s Self-manifestation in the Impar- 
tation of the Divine Nature to Man. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6c, 


MORSE, E. S., Ph. D.—First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MULL, Matthias.—Paradise Lost. By JOHN MILTON. Books I.—VI. 
The Mutilations of the Text emended, the Punctuation revised, 
and all collectively presented, with Notes and Preface; also 
a short Essay on the Intellectual Value of Milton’s Works, etc. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 


Shakspere’s Hamlet. The Text Revised. Lines pronounced 
Corrupt restored, and Mutilations before unsuspected emended. 
With Preface and Notes. Demy 8vo, 3s. 


NELSON, F. H., M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hinda Law. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


NEWMAN, Cardinal.—Characteristics from the Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author’s personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

*.* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN, Francis Wilham.—Essays on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 

New Truth and the Old Faith: Are they Incompatible? By a 
Scientific Layman. Demy 8vo, fos. 6d. 
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NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F.R.G.S.—Chapters from the Physical 


History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and Fl 
Paleontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 


a The Hon. Roden.—Essays on pied and Poets. Demy 
8vo, 125, 


a 
_NOPS, Marianne.—Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. continng, : 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Wuces: EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL Lariy 
PRIMER. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each Is. 


** The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3s. 


OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.—Matabelé Land and the Victoria 
Falls. <A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South — 
Africa, Edited by C. G. OATEs, B:A. With numerous Tee 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
O'CONNOR, 7. P., M.P.—The Parnell Movement. With cs 
Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


OGLE, W., M.D., F.R.C.P.—Aristotle on the Parts of Anion 
; Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6:7. 


OHAGAN, Lord, K.P.— Occasional Papers and Addresses. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OMEARA, Kathleen.—Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Son hone 

His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small — 
crown Svo, 55, £ 


One and a Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer, a i 
Kither and Both. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


O'NEILL, the late Rev. Lord.—Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait, 
Crown 8y oO, 6s. 


Essays and Addresses. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Only Passport to Heaven, The. By One who has it. Small 
crown 8vo, Is. 6d, +. . 


OSBORNE, Rev. W. A.—The Revised Version of the New re 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Tex 
Crown $vo, 55. 


OTTLEY, H. Bickersteth.—The Great Dilemma. Christ His ie 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. _ 
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Our Public Schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterho use. 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OIVEN, F. M.—John Keats: a Study. Crown 8vo, 6s, Sy 


Across the Hills, Small crown 8yo, 1s. 6d. 4 
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OWEN, Rev. Robert, B.D.—Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
Svo, 18s, 

OXENHAM, Rev. F. Nutcombe.—What is the Truth as to Ever~ 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

OXONIENS/S.— Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman’s View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr, Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PALMER, the late Wiilliam.—Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by JOHN H. CARDINAL 
NEWMAN, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


, Early Christian Symbolism. A Series of Compositions from 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited 
by the Rev. Provost NoRTHCOTE, D.D., and the Kev. Canon 
Browntow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42s., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 25s, 


Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. each volume. 
The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 


Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by STANLEY LANE POOLE, 


De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 
Reprinted from the First Edition, Edited by RICHARD GARNETT. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 


With a Preface and Notes by STANLEY LANE-POOLE and 
Portrait. 


English Sacred Lyrics. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. Edited by Epmunp 
GOSSE. 


Selections from Milton’s Prose Writings. Edited by 
ERNEST MYERS. 


The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. T, K. Curyng, 
M.A. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by AusTIN 
DoBson. 


English Comic Dramatists. Edited by OswaLD CRAWFURD, 
English Lyrics. 


The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark PaTTIsoNn, 
With Portrait after Vertue, 
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Parchment Library—continued. ‘s 
\ French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by Grorce § AINTS- | 
BURY. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched ei 
H. G. Glindoni. ee 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by AusTIN Dozson, ss 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by ape . 

Godfrey Kneller. hs 


Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an : 
Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT. Ba, 


The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays ray 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the - 
Rey. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 


Shakspere’s Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes, ; 


Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AUSTIN | 
Dosson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. or 


Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornisu, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L, Alma — 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam., 


Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 


Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by EpwArD DowpDEN. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold hg after the Dea 
Mask. ee 


English Odes. Selected by EDMUND Gossz. With Frontis- | 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. Es 


. 


Of the Imitation of Christ. By Tuomas A Kempis, A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, froma 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 


Poems: Selected from Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. Dedicated t 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by RICHARD GARNETT and :| 
Miniature Frontispiece. 


*,,* The above volumes may also be had in a variety of leather pindin io ry 


PARSLOE, Foseph.—Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


PASCAL, Blaise—The Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of if 
Auguste Molinier, by C. KEGAN PAuL. Large crown 8vo, \ 
Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, 0 or 
cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. A 


PAUL, Alexander.—Short Parliaments. A History of the Na 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6 


PAUL, C. Kegan,—Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7. 6d 
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PEARSON, Rev. S.— ST eek-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5,5. 


PESCHEL, Dr. Oscay.—The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo, Os. 





_LHIPSON, £.—The Animal Lore of Shakspeare’s Time. 


Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post 8vo, 9s. 


PIDGEON, D.—An Engineer’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Old World Questions and New World Answers. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester’s 
Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 6@; paper covers, Is. 


POL, Edgar Allan.—‘SN orks of. Withan Introduction and a Memoir 
by RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. In6vols.. With Frontispieces 
and Vignettes. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


POPE, 7. Buckingham. — Railway Rates and Radical Rule. 
Trade Questions as Election Tests. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PRICE, Prof. Bonamy.— Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, Large 
post 8vo, 55. 


Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rey. J. S. EXELL, M.A., and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE. 


Genesis. By the Rev. T. WHITELAW, M.A. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. MoNTGomERY, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. HaAstTincs, Rev. W. 
Roznerts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S.; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cor- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev. T. WHITELAW, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
i vol., 155. 


Exodus. By the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr;.Rev. D. Younc, B.A., Rev. C. A. GOODHART, 
Rey. J. URQUHART, and the Rev. H. T. RoBJOHNs, ‘Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., 18s. 


Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Cotiins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Reprorp, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
MACDONALD, Rev. W. CLarxson, B.A., Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, 
LL.B., and Rey. MCCHEYNE EncAR Fourth Edition, 15s. 
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Numbers. By the Rev. R. WINTERBOTHAM, LL.B. With 
‘Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. BINNIE, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Younc, Rev. J. WAITE, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev, THoMAS WHITELAW, M.A, Fourth 
Edition. 15s. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. CLEMANCE, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. EpcAr, M.A., Rev. D. DAvigs, M.A, Fourth’ 
edition, 155. 


Joshua. By Rev. J. J. LiAs, M.4. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. ALDRIDGE, LL.B., Rev. R. GLOVER, Rev. E. DE 
PRESSENSE, D,.D., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, 
M.A.; and an Introduction by the Revw A, PLUMMER, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12s. 6d, 


Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. Murr, 
M.A., Rev, W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. STATHAM, and 
Rev. Professor J. THOMSON, M.A. Fourth Edition. Ios. 6d. 


1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. SmituH, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. DONALD FRASER, D.D., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, and 
Rey. B. DALE. Sixth Edition. 15s. 


1 Kings. By the Rev. JosepH HAMMoND, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. DE PREssENSE, D.D., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., 
Rev. A. RowLAND, LL.B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, and Rev. 
J. URQUHART. Fourth Edition. 155. 


1 Chronicles. By the Rey. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. WHITFIELD, 
M.A., and Rev. RICHARD GLOVER. I5s, 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof, R. A. REDFoRD, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewts, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rev. W. — 
CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. HAsTINGs, Rev. W. DINWIDDIE, * 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. RowLANDs, B.A., Rev. G. Woop, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P, C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B., and the Rev. J. S. 
EXELL, M.A, Sixth Edition. 1 vol., 125. 6d. ‘ 


Jeremiah. (Vol. I.) By the: Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A. With 
Homilies by the Rev. W. F. ADENEy, M.A., Rev. A. F. Murr, 
M.A., Rev. S. CoNnWAY, B.A., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., and Rey, 

D. Younc, B.A. Second Edition. 15s. : 


Jeremiah (Vol. Il.) and Lamentations. By Rev. T. K 
CHEYNE, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THOMSON, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. A. F. Murr, M.A, 
Rev. S. CoNWAY, B.A., Rev. D. Younc, B.A. 155, 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 
St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. BICKERSTETH, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. THomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
GIVEN, M.A., Rev. Prof. JOHNSON, M.A., Rev. A. ROWLAND, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Muir, and Rev. R. GREEN. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., 21s. 


The Acts of the Apostles. By‘the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof. E. JOHNSON, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., 
Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A. Second Edition. 
2 vols., 215. 


I. Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomp, LL.D., Rev. 
DaAviIpD THomAs, D.D., Rev. D. FRASER, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. HURNDALL, M.A., and Rev. H. BREMNER, B.D, 
Second Edition. Price 155. 


II. Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
FARRAR, D.D., and Rev. Preb. E. HUXTABLE. With Homilies 
by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscoms, LL.D., Rev. DAvip THomas, 
D.D., Rev. DONALD FRASER, D.D., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A,, Rev. 
E. HURNDALL, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. THomMson, M.A., Rev. 
R. FINLAYSON, B.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. R. M. 
Epcar, M.A., and Rev. T. CROSKERRY, D.D. Price 21s. 


Ephesians, Phillipians, and Colossians. By the Rev. Prof. 
W. G. BLACKIE, D.D., Rev. B. C. CAFFIN, M.A., and Rev. G. 
G. FInpDLAy, B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D. THomas, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Epcar, M.A., Rev. R. FINLAysoN, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. CRosKERRY, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. Prout, M.A.; Rev. Canon VERNON HUTTON, and 
Rev. U. R. THomas, D.D. Price 21s. 


PUNCHARD, E. G., D.D.—Christ of Contention. Three Essays. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
PUSEY, Dr.—Sermons for the Church’s Seasons from 


Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late EDWARD BOUVERIE PusgEy, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RANKE, Leopold von.—Universal History. The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. PRoTHERO. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


eeeve ll, ¥. M.—Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madéira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, Is. 6d, 


REYNOLDS, kev. fF. W.—The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 145, 
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REYNOLDS, Rev. F. W.—continued. 


The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged ton. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Mystery of the Universe; Our Common Faith, Demy 
Svo, 145. ‘ 
RIBOT, Prof. Th.—Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition. * 
Large crown 8yo, 9s. 
RIMMER, William, M.D.—Art Anatomy. A Portfolio of 81 Plates. 
Folio, 70s., nett. 
ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A—Life and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD "BROOKE, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 125, 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. each. , 
The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 
_ crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo, — 
3s. 6d, 
Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8yo, 5s. 
Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains, A} 
Edition. Small crown $vo, 5s. 
An Analysis of Tennyson’s ‘*In Memoriam.” (Dedicated 
by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fceap. 8vo, 2s. a 
The Education of the Human Race. Translated from he 
German of GoTTHOLD ErHRatM LessinG. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. _ 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco, _ a 
** A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s. 6d. 7 
ROMANES, G. ¥.— Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. a 
Rosmini’s Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio Sw/? origine delle idee. 3 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. each. od 
Rosmini’s Psychology. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. [Vols. I. and II. now 
reatly, 16s. each. 
Rosmini’s Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Nowy 
THOMAS DAVIDSON. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
RULE, Martin, M.A.—The Life and Times of St. Anselm 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2yols. Demy 8vo, 32s, 2 
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SAMUEL, Sydney M.—Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


SARTORIUS, Ernestine—Three Months in the Soudan. With 
11 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 145. 


SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry.—Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 21s. 


SCOONES, W. Baptistee—Four Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

SEE, PROF. GERMAIN.—Bacillary Phthisis of the Lungs. 
Translated and edited for English Practitioners by WILLIAM 
HENRY WEDDELL, M.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d, 


SHILLITO, Rev. Foseph.—Wiomanhood: its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


' SIDNEY, Algernon.—A Review. By GERTRUDE M. IRELAND BLACK- 
BURNE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by HANs 
' THARAU, from the German ‘‘ Memorials of AMALIE VON 
LASAULX.” Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SKTNNER, Fames—A Memoir. By the Author of ‘‘Charles Lowder.” 

With a Preface by the Rev. Canon CARTER, and Portrait. 
Large crown, 75. 6d. 

*..* Also a cheap Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.—Tubercular Consump-~ 
tion in its Early and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH, Sir W. Cusack, Bart.—Our War Ships. A Naval Essay. 
Crown 8vo, 5,. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of ‘‘ Many Voices.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma~ 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by GEORGE SAINTsBURY. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, I5s. 

SPEDDING, Fames.—Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. -Demy 
Svo, 12s. 6d, 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Macaulay and Bacon. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. VENABLEsS, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. | 

STAPFER, FPaul.—Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakespeare’s Plays. 
Translated by EMILy J. Carry. Large post 8vo, 12s. 
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STATHAM, F. Reginald.—Free Thought and Truth 
A Contribution to an Existing Argument. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STEVENSON, Rev. W. F.—Hymns for the Church and rand “I 
Selected and Edited by the Rey. W. FLEMING STEVENSON, __ 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts:—I. For Publ: 
Worship.—II. For Family and Private Wo ee 
For Children. SMALL EpiTIon. Cloth limp, Iod. ; 
cloth boards, 1s. LARGE Type EpiTion. Cloth limp 
Is. 3d. ; cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


Stray Papers on Education, and Scenés from School Life, i fa 1. 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


STREATFEILD, Rev. G. S., M.A.—Lincolnshire and the Danes 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. : 


STRECKER-WISLICENUS.—Organic Chemistry. Micare nd 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HODGKIN 
Ph.D., and A. J. GREENAWAY, F,1I,C. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. : 


Suakin, 18855 being a Sketch of the rae of this year, - by dat 
Officer who was there. Crown 8yo, 2s. 


SULLY, Fames, M.A.—Pessimism: a History and a Critici 30 
Second Edition. Demy 8vyo, 14s. cs 


Sunshine and Sea. A Yachting Visit to the Channel Islands 
Coast of Brittany. With Frontispiece from a Photograph aul 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SWEDENBORG, Eman.—De Cultu et Amore Dei ubi Agitu 
de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, tum de F a 
mogeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. . 

On the Worship and Love of God. Treating of the B 
of the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of alee" a 
Translated from the original Latin. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ary 


TACITUS-—The Agricola. A Translation, Small erown 8v0, 2s. 6d, 


TAYLOR, Rev. Isaac.—The Alphabet. An Account of the Origir 
and Development of Letters. With numerous bs S anc 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 


TAYLOR, Feremy.—The Marriage Ring. With Prefac 
and Appendices, Edited by FRANCIS BURDETT Money Court: 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. »%, 2 


TAYLOR, Sedkey.— Profit Sharing between Capital < 
Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Indust: 
Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries, by ARCHIB a 
HENRY Brices, with remarks by SEDLEY TAYLOR. Crown 8y 
2s. 6d. 


*They Might Have Been Together Till the 1s 
Essay on Marriage, and the position of Women in 
Small crown 8yo, 2s, 
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Thirty Thousand Thoughis. Edited by the Rev. CANON SPENCE, 
Rev. J. S. EXELL, and Rev. CHARLES NEIL, 6 vols. Super 
royal 8vo, 

[Vols. I.-I1V. now ready, 16s. each. 

THOM, F. Hamilton.—Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TIPPLE, Rev. S. AA—Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TODHUNTER, Dr. F7.—A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


TOLSTO/, Count Leo.—Christ’s Christianity. Translated from the 
Russian. Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TRANT, William.—Trade Unions: Their Origin, Objects, and 
Efficacy. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6@.; paper covers, Is. 
TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B.—A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modern Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 

Crown $yo, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, Is. 

TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., &.R.C.P.—Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Large crown Svo, 12s. 

TWINING, Louisa.—SJorkhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 
TVLER, 7—The Mystery of Being: or, What Do We 

Know ? Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN, H. Halford.—New Readings and Renderings of 

Shakespeare’s Tragedies. Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo, 

12s. 6d. each. 

VILLARI, Vfrofessor.—Wiccol6 Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48s. 

VILLIERS, The Right Hon. C. P.—Free Trade Speeches of. 
With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden 
Club. 2vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 25s. 

*.* People’s Edition. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d, 
VOGT, Lieut.-Col. Hermann.—The Egyptian War of 1882. 
. Atranslation. With Map and Plans. Large crown $vo, 6s. 

VOLCKXSOM, £. W. v.—Catechism of Elementary Modern 

Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


VYNER, Lady Mary.—Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vyo, 5s. 


WALDSTEIN, Charlies, P2.D.—The Balance of Emotion and 


Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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WALLER, Rev. C. B.—The Apocalypse, reviewed under the L 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution 
Things. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The Bible Record of Creation viewed in its Letter and 
Two Sermons preached at St. Paul’s Church, Woodford 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. ar 


IVALPOLE, Chas. George.—A Short History of Ireland from th “i 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ‘cia 


IVARD, William George, Ph.D.—Essays on the Philosoph of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by WILFRID mere 
2vols. Demy Svo, 215, 


IVARD, Wiilfrid.—The ‘Wish to Believe, A Discussion Concern. 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man s 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8yo, 5s. 


WARTER, 7. W.—An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. Demy & 
285. 


VEDDERBURN, Sir David, Bart., M. P.—Life of. Compiled from hi: 
Journals and Writings by his sister, Mrs. E. H. PERCIVAL. W 1 
etched Portrait, and facsimiles of Pencil Sketches, Desietive at 


WEDMORE, Frederick.—The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. btn 


What to Do and How to Do It. A Manual of the Law affectin 
the Housing-and Sanitary Condition of Londoners, with sp ae | 
Reference to the Dwellings of the Poor. Issued by the San 


Laws Enforcement Society, Demy 8vo, Is. 


IVHITE, R. E.—Recollections of Woolwich during the Crimean ¥ Vai 
and Indian Mutiny, and of the Ordnance and War Departments ; 
together with complete Lists of Past and Present Officials of th 
Royal Arsenal, etc. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, — i 


WHITNEY, frof. William Dwight.— Essentials of Eng 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition, Cr 
8vo, 35. 6d, che 


WHITWORTH, George Clifford.—An Anglo-Indian Dictiona 2 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such Engli an 


or other Non-Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. if 


IVILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D.—Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, a 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. 1] rer 

and ‘Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. a 

Stray Thoughts from the Note Books of the: lat 
Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crow: 

8vo, 3s. 6d. : 
WILSON, Lieut.-Col, C. T.— The Duke of Berwick, Marsh 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo, 15s. : 
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WILSON, Mrs. R. F.—The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Ven. 
JEAN BAPTISTE, de la Salle. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Karl.—History 
of Painting. With numerous Illustrations, Vol. I, Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Medium 8vo, 28s., bevelled 
boards, gilt leaves, 30s... Vol. II. The Painting of the Renascence. 


YOUMANS, liza A.—First Book of Botany. ‘Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

YOUMANS, Edward L., M.D.—A Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System, With 200 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 55. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


I, Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Ili. Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of ‘‘ Natural Selection” and ‘* Inheritance” to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Ill, Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IV, Mind and Body: the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations, Seventh Edition, Crown 
8vo, 4% 

VY. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Eleventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations, Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 55. 

VII. Animal Locomotion 3 or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 
J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5S 

YIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 
Illustrations, Eighth Edition, remodelled and enlarged. Crown 
8vo, 5.5. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos, Sixth Edition 
Crown 8vo, 55. 
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XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial Sol er 
motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XII, The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 
Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations, Sixth Edition, Crown — 
Svo, 55. : 


XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion ana 
Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D.; LL.D. Nineteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XIV. Fungi: their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 
M.D., LL.D, Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, §5. é 


XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. By ’ 
Dr. Hermann Vogel. With roo Illustrations. Fourth Edition. — 
Crown 8vo, 5s. — 


XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 
Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By Wo PM 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown Bvo, 55. =i 


XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of ue 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. a 
S8vo, 55. 
XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Beneden, 
With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 — 
trations. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. er 


XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 
91 Illustrations, Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, oe 


XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By 
fessor Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations, Thi 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Locl 
F.R.S. With six photographic Tilustrations of Spectra, 2 
numerous engravings on Wood. Third Edition. sie 3vO ¥ 
6s. 6a.’ 
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XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 
Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXVI, The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo, §s, 
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XXVIII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish: an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 
Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
5S. 

XXXIII. Sight: an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXIV. Illusions: a Psychological Study. By.James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s: 


XXXV. Volcanoes: what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXVI. Suicide: an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
H. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. .By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XXXVIII. Myth and Science: an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown $vyo, 5s. 


XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. Crown 8vyo, 55. 
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XLIII, Diseases of the Memory; An Essay in the Positive Wie 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 55. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. sp Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott. Third 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
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XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 


Alfred Sidgwick. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Aiphouse de Candolle, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

L. Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 7 
on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes. With — 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. ad 

LI. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Edition, With 100 Figures. 
Crown 8vo, 55. pe 

LII. Physical Expression: Its Modes and Principles. 3 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 50 Illustrati 
Crown 8vo, 5s. ’ 

LI. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann, With 63 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 5s 

LV. Comparative Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 













" MILITARY WORKS. 


BARRINGTON, Catt. ¥. T7.—England on the Defensive ; or, the — 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown 8yo, 
with Map, 7s. 6d. 

BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B., R.A.— Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers. 

I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. Col. a 
F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor, urth | 
Edition. With 15 Plates. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 

II. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practicalh 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut.-Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fifth Edition. With 25 Plates ar 7 
Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9s. 
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Military Handbooks—continued. 
Ill. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 
IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 
Part: Permanent System of Administration, By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
V. Military Law: Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 
Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
45. 6d. 
VI. Cavalry in Modern War. By Col. F. Chenevix Trench. 
Small crown 8vo, 6s. 
VII. Field Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 
Application. By the Editor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
Small crown 8vo. 
BROOKE, Major, C. K.—A System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
CLERY, C., Lieut.-Col. Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
‘Seventh Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


COLVILE, Lieut.-Col. C. #.—Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s. 6d. 


_ €RAUFURD, Capt. H. ¥—Suggestions for the Military Train- 
; ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


HAMILTON, Capi. lan, A.D.C.—The Fighting of the Future. Is. 
HARRISON, Col. R.—The Officer’s Memorandum Book for 


Peace and War. Fourth Edition, Revised throughout. 
Oblong 32mo, red basil, with pencil, 3s. 6d. 


Wotes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

PARR, Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
8vo, Is. 

SCHAW, Col. H.—The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
Svo, 35. 6d. 

WILKINSON, f. Spenser, Capt. 20th Lancashire R.V. — Citizen 
Soldiers. Essays towards the Improvement of the Volunteer 
Force. Crown 8vo, 25, 6d. 


POETRY. 


ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.—The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Vietor. From the text of GAUTIER. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Dicsy S. WRANGHAM, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8yo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, ais, 
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AUCHMUTY, A. C.—Poems of English Heroism : Pte ‘ 
burh to Lucknow; from Athelstan to Albert, Small crown 8vo, 
Is. 6d, "ia 

BARNES, William.—Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, cqgmplete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

BAYNES, Rev. Canon H. R.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. _ 

BERANGER.—A Selection from his Songs. Translated by W. 
TOYNBEE. Small crown, 8vo. 


Bertha : a Story of Love. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BEVINGTON, L. S.—Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, §s, 
BLUNT, Wilfrid Scawen.— The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Demy 8vo, Is. 6d. 
The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fourth Edition, 18mo, 
Cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 
BOWEN, H. C., M.A.—Simple English Poems. English Literature 


for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts L., II., and III., 6d. 
each, and Part IV., Is. Complete, 3s. 


BRYANT, W. C.—Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Smalt 3 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CAILLARD, Emma Marie.—Charlotte Corday, and other Poems, 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Calderon’s Dramas: the Wonder-Working Magician—Life is a — 
Dream—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by DENIs 
FLORENCE MACCARTHY. Post 8vo, Ios, 


Camoens Lusiads. — Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J. 
AUBERTIN. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 125. 
CAMPBELL, Lewis.—Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse, 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘ 
CERVANTES.—Journey to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with Trans- 
lation into English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by 
JAMEs Y. Ginson. Crown 8vo, 12s, ; 
Numantia: a Tragedy. Translated from the Spanish, with 
Introduction and Notes, by JAMEs Y, Gipson. Crown 8vo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 5s. - 
Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos, — 
By M. D. C. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
CLARKE, Mary Cowden.—Woney from the Weed. Verses. 
Crown Svo, 75. > 
COXHEAD, £thel.—Birds and Babies. Imp. 16mo, With 
Illustrations, Gilt, 2s, 6d, | 
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CLARKE, Mary Cowden.—Woney from the Weed. Verses. 
Crown Svo, 75. 


COXHEAD, £thel.—Birds and Babies. Imp. t6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Gilt, 25. 6d. 


DENNIS, 7.—English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. si 
DE VERE, Aubrey.—Poetical Works. 


I. THE SEARCH AFTER PROSERPINE, etc. 65 
II. THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK, etc. 65. 
III. ALEXANDER THE GREAT, etc. 65. 


The Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends of Ireland’s 
Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


DILLON, Arthur.—River Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. F cap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, Ios. 6d. 


DOBELL, Mrs. Horace.—Ethelstone, Eveline, and other Poems. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


DOBSON, Azustin.—Old World Idylls and other Verses. Fifth 

Edition. 18mo, gilt top, 6s. 
At the Sign of the Lyre. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

DOMET, Aifred.—Ranolf and Amohia. A Dream of Two Lives, 
New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
Svo, 55. 

DOWDEN, Edward, LL.D.—Shakspere’s Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DUTT, Toru.—A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6u. 


Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by EDMUND GossE. Second Edition, 
18mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

EDWARDS, Miss Betham.—Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EGAN, Maurice Francis.—Songs and Sonnets; and Carmina, 
by CoNDE BENOIST PALLEN. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
ELDRYTH, Maud.—Margaret, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 

35. 6d. 
All Soul’s Eve, **No God,”and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 
35. 6d. 
ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, The Corn Law Rhymer.—Poems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. EDWIN ELLIOTT, of St. John’s, Antigua. 2 vols, 
Crown Svyo, 18s. 
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English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linron and R. H. STopnarp. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 
I. CHAUCER TO BURNS, 
II. TRANSLATIONS. 
ill. Lyrics OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 
V. BALLADS AND ROMANCES, 
/NIS.—Gathered Leaves. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EVANS, Anne.—Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
ANN THACKERAY RITCHIE. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 


FERGUSON, Tom.—Ballads and Dreams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
FORSTER, the late William.—Midas. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
GOODCHILD, Fohn A.—Somnia Medici. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
GOSSE, Edmund W.—New Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
GRINDROD, Charles. Plays from English History. Crown 
8vo, 75. 6a. 
The Stranger’s Story, and his Poem, The Lament of Love: An 
Episode of the Malvern Hills. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GURNEY, Rev. Alfred.—The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A Christmas Faggot. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

HENRY, Daniel, FJunr.—Under a Fool’s Cap. Songs. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 

HIEVYWOOD, ¥ C.—Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New Edition, 
Revised. Small crown 8vo, 5s. Z 

Antonius. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. Small 

crown 8vo. 

HICKEY, -. H.—A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 55. 

HIONE YVWOOD, Patty.—Poems. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 
Wolseley, G.C.B., etc. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

FENKINS, Rev. Canon.—Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Con- 
spirator: an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. 

FOHNSON, Ernle S. W.—Vlaria, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. 

KEATS, Fohn.—Poetical Works. Edited by W. T. ARNOLD. Large 
crown 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait 
in cau-forte. Parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, I§s. 

KENNEDY, Captain A. W. M. Clark.—Robert the Bruce. A 
Poem: Historical and Romantic. With Three Illustrations by 


a Faed, Jun. Printed on hand-made paper, parchment, 
velled boards, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
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KING, Mrs. Hamiltorn.—The Disciples. Seventh Edition, with Por- 
trait and Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


A Book of Dreams. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


KNOX, The Hon. Mrs. O..N.—Four Pictures from a Life, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. 


LANG, A.—X XXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir Svo, 55. 


Rhymes ala Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. 18mo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


LAWSON, Right Hon. Mr. Justice.—Hymni Usitati Latine 
Redditi : with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, 5s. 


Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. Translated by EUSTACE K. CORBETT, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. . 


Life Thoughts. Small crown $vo, 2s. 6a. 


Living English Poets MDCCCLXAXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. 


LOCKER, F.—London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
18mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


Love in Idleness. <A Volume of Poems. With an Etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


LUMSDEN, Lieut.-Col. H. W.—Beowulf: an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modern Rhymes. Second and Revised Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


WACGREGOR, Duncan.—Clouds and Sunlight. Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 55. 


MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, FE. H., M.A.—Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


MCNAUGHTON, /. H.—Onnalinda. A Romance, Small crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. 


MEREDITH, Owen [The Earl of Lytton|.—Lucile. New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. 16mo, 3s. 6d. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
45. 6d. 


JIORRIS, Lewis —Poetical Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5s. each. 
Vol. I. contains ‘‘ Songs of Two Worlds.” Eleventh Edition. 
Vol. II. contains ‘‘ The Epic of Hades.” Nineteenth Edition. 
Vol. III. contains ‘‘ Gwen” and ‘‘ The Ode of Life.’”” Sixth Edition. 


The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 215. 
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MORRIS, Lewis—continued. . 
The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 
Songs Unsung. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The Lewis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Copr- 
MAN, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George R. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s.3 cloth limp, Is. 6d. 


MORSHEAD, E. D. A.—The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of A‘schylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


The Suppliant Maidens of 4¢schylus. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NOEL, The Hon. Roden. —A Little Child’s Monument. Third. 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Red Flag, and other Poems. New Edition. Small crown 
Svo, 6s. 


OBBARD, Constance Mary.—Burley Bells. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


O HAGAN, Fohn.—The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PFEIFFER, Emily.— The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 
and How it Grew. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
35.;0d. 


Gerard’s Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Under the Aspens: Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PIATT, 7. f.—lIdyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. Crown 
Svo, 55. 
PYNE, Evelyn.—The Poet in May. Small crown 8vo. 


RAFFALOVICH, Mark André. — Cyril and Lionel, and other 
Poems. A volume of Sentimental Studies. Small crown 8vo, 


35. 6d. 


Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
LINTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RHOADES, Fames.—The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


Poems. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ROBINSON, A. Mary F.—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Feap. 
8vo, 35. 6d, 


The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Schiller’s Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 

opposite page by LEEDHAM WuiTE. Crown Svo, 6s. 


SCOTT, £. J. L._—The Eclogues of Virgil. —Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


SCOTT, George F. E.—Theodora and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


SELKIRK, J, B.—Poems. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Shakspere’s Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., cloth, 18s. ; and 
in box, 21s, 


SHARP, William.—Euphrenia: or, The Test of Love. A Poem. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SHERBROOKE, Viscount.—Poems of a Life. Second Edition 
Small crown 8vo, 25. 67. 


SMITH, F. W. Gilbart.—The Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Genoa, 
Small crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


The Log o’ the **Norseman.” Small crown Svo, 55. 
Songs of Coming Day. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Sophocles: The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis: 
CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


SPICER, Henry.—Haska: a Drama in Three Acts (as represented 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, March roth, 1877), Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. . 


Uriel Acosta, in Three Acts. From the German of Gatzkow. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SYMONDS, Fohn Addington.—Vagabunduli Libellus. Crown 
8vo, 65. 


Tares. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Sir Joun KINcSTon 
’ y 
JAMEs, Bart.’ Two Volumes. Printed’ on hand-made paper, 
parchment, bevelled boards. Large crown 8vo, 215. 


TAYLOR, Sir H.— Works. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, 30s. 


Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Virgin Widow, etc. F cap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 

The Statesman. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 67, 
TAYLOR, Augustusx—Poems. F cap. Svo, 55. 


TAYLOR, Margaret Scott.—** Boys Together,” and other Poems, 
Small crown 8yo, 65, 
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TODHUNTER, Dr. ¥.—Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8 
6s. 6d. | veal 
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Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. ‘ 
. The True Tragedy of Rienzi: a Drama. 3s.6¢, 
: Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


TYLER, M. C.—Anne Boleyn. A Tragedy in Six Acts. 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


: n TYNAN, Katherine.—Louise de la Valliere, and other 
Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


WEBSTER, Augusta.—In a Day : a Drama. Small crown Svo, 25. 5d. 
—— Disguises:a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 5s. , 


















Wet Days. ByaFarmer. Small crown 8vo, 6s. + ‘ 
WOOD, Rev. F. H.—Echoes of the Night, and other Poems, 
- Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ‘est 


Wordsworth Birthday Book, The. Edited by ADELAIDE a 
. VIOLET WORDSWORTH. 32m0, limp cloth, Is. 6d. ; cloth extra, 2s. 


‘2 VOUNGMAN, Thomas George.—Poems. Small crown S10 Se 


YOUNGS, Ella Sharpfe-—Paphus, and other Poems. Smale 
35. 6d. 
A Heart’s Life, Sarpedon, and other Poems, ‘Small c 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. — 


BANKS, Mrs. G. Z.—God’s Providence pine New Mitior 
¢ _ Crown 8vo, 3s. 62. 


Danish Parsonage. Byan Angler. Crown 8vo, 6s, i 


HUNTER, Hay.—The Crime of Christmas Day. A Tale 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of ‘‘My Ducats and my 
Daughter.” 15. One" 


HUNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, Walter—My Ducats and Mt ¢ 
Daughter. New and ‘Cheaper Edition. With Frontis 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


INGELOW, Fean.—Off the Skelligs: a Novel. With Fron ispi ece 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘a 

KIELLAND, Alexander L.—Garman and Worse. A No us 
Novel. Authorized Translation, by W. W. Kettlewell. own 
Svo, 65. 


OLIVER, Pen.—** All But.” A Chronicle of Laxenford Life. 
20 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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MACDONALD, G.—Donal Grant. <A Novel. Second Edition. 
- With Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Castle Warlock. A Novel. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 


Malcolm. With Portrait- of the Author engraved on Steel. - 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The Marquis of Lossie. Sixth Edition, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


St. George and St. Michael. Fourth Edition. With Frontis- - 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MALET, Lucas.—Colonel Enderby’s Wife. A Novel. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PALGRAVE, W. Giford.—Hermann Agha: an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. “Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAW, Flora L.—Castle Blair 5. a Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STRETTON, Hesba.—Through a Needle’s Eye: a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown $vo, 6s. 


TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.1., M.R.1,.A.—Seeta: a Novel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tippoo Sultaun: a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


¥ 


A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Tara : a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Brave Men’s Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of ‘‘ Men who have Risen.” With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


COXHEAD, Ethel.—Birds and Babies. Imp. 16mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


DAVIES, G. Christopher.-Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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EDMONDS, Herbert.~SWell Spent Lives : a Series of rn Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, a: 


EVANS, Mark.—The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Chil dr 3 ey 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Chita. - With ¢ + 
Illustrations. Fceap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


FYOHNSON, Virginia W.—The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5s. 
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a MAC KENNA, S. ¥—Plucky Fellows. <A Book for Boys. 
- 





6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


REANEY, Mrs. G. S.—Waking and Working; or, From Girlh ood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Fronti: 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New es id 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 7 


Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Story for Girls. Dedicate 

















a their Mothers. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. « 

o English Girls: Their Place and Power. With Preface a ie 
A *4 Rev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. | 
i? Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. R 

4 16mo, Is. 6d 

” Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. 

7 16mo, Is. 6d. 

x Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. 


16mo, Is. 6d. 


STOCKTON, Frank R.—A Jolly Fellowship. With 20 bs 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


STORR, Francis, and TURNER, Hawes.—Canterbury Chim = ‘ 
or, Chaucer Tales re-told to Children. With 6 Illustrations fr¢ 
the-Ellesmere Manuscript. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 35. © ody. 


STRETTON, Hesba.—David Lloyd’s Last Nie With 4 I 1 ustre 
tions. New Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s. 


‘Tales from Ariosto re-told for Children. Bya Lady. With 
lllustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. . lex 


WHITAKER, Florence.—Christy’s Inheritance. A London Story 
Illustrated, Royal 16mo, Is, 6d, ¢ " 
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